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INTRODUCTION 


In this monograph an attempt is made to develop the theory of 
stellar structure from a consistent point of view and, as far as possi¬ 
ble, rigorously. This and considerations of space have placed a some¬ 
what severe restriction on the problems that are to come under re¬ 
view, while requiring at the same time a detailed treatment of Other 
aspects of the subject. Thus, on the physical side, questions requir¬ 
ing the application of relatively advanced methods of statistical me¬ 
chanics have to be avoided, while, on the astronomical side, ques¬ 
tions concerned with problems of the type of stellar rotation and 
stellar variability or stability have had to be entirely omitted. This 
may seem a drawback, but, on the other hand, there is more space 
to develop the fundamentals with which the reader should be thor¬ 
oughly familiar. In this introduction we shall make some comments 
on the type of problems with which we shall be mainly concerned 
and then outline the plan and scope of the monograph. 

As we have already indicated, we shall restrict ourselves to the 
consideration of stars which are in equilibrium and which are in a 
steady state. Such an equilibrium configuration can be character¬ 
ized by three parameters: its mass, M; its radius, K; and its luminos¬ 
ity, L (L being defined as the amount of radiant energy, expressed in 
ergs, radiated by the star per second to the space outside). It is 
beyond the scope of the monograph to discuss how the values of 
these parameters for individual stars are determined in practice. 
We shall assume, however, that we do have sets of values of these 
quantities for a number of stars. Stellar structure deals with these 
results of observational astronomy. 

Our lirst problem, then, is to present the observational material 
in some form suitable for further discussion. There are two plots 
which we shall find useful: (a) the mass-luminosity diagram, and 
(b) the mass-radius diagram. In diagram (a) it is customary to plot 
log M (M expressed in solar units) against, essentially, 2.5 log L 
(in practice, the absolute bolometric magnitude). In diagram ( b ) we 
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plot log M against log R (R expressed in solar units). In Figures i 
and 2 we have collected together the results of observations; the 
material presented has been provided by Dr. G. P. Kuiper. 

The ultimate objects of studies in stellar structure are the follow¬ 
ing: 

1. To derive the complete march of the physical variables (the 
density, p; the temperature, T; etc.), on the one hand, and the vari¬ 
ation of the chemical composition (the relative abundances of the 
different elements), on the other, throughout the entire configura¬ 
tion. 

2. To describe quantitatively the kind of steady state (radiative, 
convective, etc.) that exists, eventually as a function of the radius 
vector r. 

3. To specify the fundamental physical processes that are re¬ 
sponsible for the setting-up of the steady states described under (2). 

4. To evaluate quantitatively the irreversible processes that must 
be taking place which should be responsible for the continual loss of 
energy at the rate L by a star. 

It is clear that complete and entirely satisfactory answers to all 
the foregoing problems require detailed information about physical 
phenomena which we do not have at the present time; even if we 
possessed this information, we should be faced with a mathematical 
problem of a very high order of complexity. From one point of view 
the most serious lack of information (at least until recently) con¬ 
cerns the nature of the physical processes involved under (4) above. 

The question now arises as to how we can formulate, at least 
provisionally, the fundamental problem of stellar structure the solu¬ 
tion of which will not only be of value but will also enable us to make 
substantial progress toward the solution of the complete problem. 
In other words, we need to formulate a somewhat restricted prob¬ 
lem of stellar structure. The problem we shall consider is: Can we 
establish some relation between all three parameters, L, M, and R? 
That we can hope to make some progress toward the solution of 
this problem can be seen in the following way. When we observe a 
star, we see that in a prescribed spherical volume of radius R an 
amount of material of total mass M is inclosed; we also know that 
through this mass there occurs a continual streaming-out of a cer- 




nes; 





Fig. 2.—The mass-radius diagram. Solid dots: visual binaries; open circles: spectroscopic binaries; 
vertical crosses: the stars in the Hyades; diagonal crosses: Ihe Trumpler stars, squares"white dwarfs. 
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tain mean flux of radiant energy specified by the luminosity, L . 
By hypothesis the star is in a steady state. The question we can 
then ask is: “How is it that a certain specified march of the net 
flux of radiant energy is able to support (against the gravitational 
attraction) an amount of mass equal to M inside a spherical volume 
of precisely the radius, R?” It will be noticed that some uncertainty 
has already been introduced. The luminosity, L, specifies the net 
flux of energy given by L/^ttR 2 at the boundary of the star; we can, 
of course, take this as an index of a certain average flux that exists 
in the interior, but the solution of the mathematical problem of 
equilibrium would require a knowledge of the complete march of 
the function L(r ) and not merely a certain unspecified average de¬ 
pending on L. It is precisely for this reason that progress toward the 
solution of the restricted problem is made by means of the study of 
stellar models. 

From the observed L and M we infer that each gram of the stellar 
material liberates on the average an amount of energy, I = L/M. 
It may be safely assumed that e(r)—the rate of liberation of energy 
per gram of the material at the point r —is zero in the outer parts 
of the star where the physical conditions arc relatively “mild,” so 
that Ur) = L in the outer parts of the star (these parts constitute 
the stellar envelope studied in chapter viii). Presumably, L{r) de¬ 
creases inward in such a way that c(/*) = L(r)/M(r) tends to some 
finite value as r -> o, with or without a maximum for r > o (in 
the latter case e(o) will be the maximum value of the function e(r)). 
r l wo obvious limiting cases suggest themselves: {a) e(r) = e = 
Constant, and (b) e(r) = o, r 4 - o. The former case corresponds 
to a uniform distribution of the energy sources, while the latter 
leads us to the case where all the energy sources are concentrated 
at the center (this is the “point-source model”). 

We can investigate these two limiting cases as well as other, “in¬ 
termediate,” stellar models. After studying such models we attempt 
to abstract from the ensemble of the results thus obtained features 
which can be regarded as common to all the models. It would be 
safe to conclude that such common features must have some coun¬ 
terpart in nature; this is the manner in which progress has been 
made. One rather unexpected feature introduces an essential simpli- 
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fication. We shall discuss the origin of this simplification later 
(chaps, ii, vii, and viii); but it may be stated here that it follows 
from very general considerations that the majority of the normal 
stars, such as the sun and Capella, are gaseous and that radiation 
pressure as a factor in the equation of the hydrostatic equilibrium 
can be neglected (though, of course, it is important in determining 
the temperature gradient set up). This last circumstance in turn re¬ 
veals another unexpected feature: the form of the relation between 
L, M, and R is independent of the stellar model considered. We shall 
not go farther into the consideration of these matters, but enough 
has been said to show that progress toward the solution of the re¬ 
stricted problem is in fact possible. 

There is one other matter of importance to which we shall draw 
attention: we cannot assume beforehand that the chemical compo¬ 
sition of all the stars is the same. Actually, under stellar conditions 
matter is generally so highly ionized that, as we shall see in greater 
detail in chapter vii, the uncertainty in the chemical composition 
is essentially due to the uncertainty in the abundance of the two 
lightest elements, namely, hydrogen and helium. The abundance of 
the lightest elements has then to be considered as a fresh parameter 
in the discussion. We can thus summarize by saying that our funda¬ 
mental problem is to seek a theoretical relation of the kind 

F[L, M, 22 , abundance of hydrogen and helium] = o . (I) 

Our main object, then, is to describe the theory and the methods 
that have been developed toward this end. 

We shall now proceed to outline the general plan: 

The monograph divides itself into two distinct parts: the “classi¬ 
cal” (chaps, i-iv) and the “modern” (chaps, v-xii). Furthermore, 
of the twelve chapters, two (chaps, i and x) deal essentially with 
physical theories (the laws of thermodynamics and quantum statis¬ 
tics, respectively), and chapter v deals also with a physical theory 
(the formal theory of radiation) presented, however, from an astro- 
physical angle. The last, chapter xii, on stellar energy, is on a plane 
different from the rest in that it summarizes the recent work on some 
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of the most thorny problems of the subject. In greater detail the 
contents of each of the chapters are as follows: 

Chapter i .—The laws of thermodynamics are here presented fol¬ 
lowing Caratheodory’s axiomatic standpoint. The reasons for includ¬ 
ing this chapter are twofold: first, there exists no treatise in English 
which gives Caratheodory’s theory; and second, in the writer’s view 
Caratheodory’s theory is not merely an alternative, but elegant, ap¬ 
proach to thermodynamics but is the onlyphysically correct approach 
to the second law. Incidentally, the logical rigor and the beauty of 
Caratheodory’s theory may be regarded as an example of the stand¬ 
ard of perfection which should be demanded eventually of any physi¬ 
cal theory, including the theory of stellar structure. 

Chapter ii .—In this chapter we consider a number of physical 
theorems, the adiabatic and the polytropic laws, the virial theorem, 
homologous transformations, etc., and some immediate applications 
to the general theory of stellar structure. 

CIm pier Hi .—Here we attempt to go as far as possible with our 
problem without any special assumptions except that the stars arc 
in hydrostatic equilibrium. It is made clear in this chapter that no 
special assumptions are required to derive the orders of magnitude 
of the most important physical quantities which describe the struc¬ 
ture of a star. 

Chapter iv.~ This chapter presents what is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant contribution which “stellar structure” has made to applied 

mathematics. It represents, largely, the work of the great pioneers-. 

Ritter, Kmdcn, and Kelvin. As Schwarzschild has said, the theory 
of polytropes is a beautiful example of the flowering of a complete 
mathematical theory out of a physical problem. The bibliographical 
note for this chapter has been made rather extensive, as there ap¬ 
pears to be, at the present time, a great deal of confusion with re¬ 
gard to the historical developments of the subject. It may be stated 
further that no fundamentally new contribution has been made to 
the subject since the publication of Emdcn’s book (1907). 

Chapter v. Here the formal theory of radiation is presented and 
the equations of radiative equilibrium are derived. The number of 
final results obtained is small, but the amount of formal develop- 
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merits required is rather considerable; for accuracy and precision 
they cannot, however, be avoided. 

Chapter vi. —In this chapter "gaseous stars” are considered. Some 
general theorems for stars in radiative equilibrium are obtained, and 
a fundamental formula—the luminosity formula—is derived. This 
last is made the starting-point of the whole discussion. 

Chapter vii. —Here the general theory (which leads to a definite 
relation of the type I) is used to derive from the observational ma¬ 
terial the abundances of the lightest elements for individual stars, 
and an attempt is made to draw some general conclusions. The em¬ 
phasis thus laid on Stromgren’s work on the varying abundance of 
the lightest elements from star to star is one of the more important 
features of the monograph. In discussing this theory it is important 
to realize that the theory of the stellar absorption coefficient and of 
the mean molecular weight (which are also described in this chapter) 
have been developed as accurately as is necessary for the purposes 
at hand. 

Chapter viii. —In this chapter the theory of stellar envelopes is 
made an independent starting-point for the theory of gaseous stars. 
This serves partly to confirm the results described in chapter vii and 
partly to go beyond the range of that theory. 

Chapter ix. —Some further stellar models are considered in this 
chapter which partly confirm the results of chapter vi and partly 
extend them. 

Chapter x. —A rather detailed account of the Gibbs statistical 
mechanics (the quantum mechanical version) is given in this chap¬ 
ter. In view of the astrophysical applications the theory is developed 
to take account of the relativistic effects from the outset. 

Chapter xi. —The theory of degeneracy developed in chapter x is 
here applied to elucidate the structure of the white dwarfs. For t he 
white dwarfs the structure depends, to a good approximation, only 
on M, R, and the abundance of the lightest elements. This result 
arises essentially from the circumstance of the white dwarfs being 
highly “underluminous.” 

Chapter xii. —In this chapter some general trends in the current 
investigations on the problem of stellar energy are outlined. There 
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are, as yet, no very definitive results to report, but some general ideas 
which are likely to prove fruitful in the future developments of the 
subject are considered. 

The foregoing brief comments on the contents of each of the chap¬ 
ters may be supplemented by their introductory paragraphs, where 
more specific statements of the problems considered are made. 

In concluding this brief outline of the monograph, it should be 
emphasized again that the particular arrangement of the subject 
matter has arisen in the attempt to present the subject from a uni¬ 
fied standpoint. This, in turn, has required a somewhat detailed 
treatment of certain aspects of the subject which may not appear 
to deserve that prominence. However, in the opinion of the writer 
the general standpoint taken appears to be the only fruitful one 
under the present limitations of our knowledge. 

Finally, in the actual developments an attempt has been made to 
give the full details, both of mathematical derivations and of physi¬ 
cal theories, as far as this has proved feasible. This method may in¬ 
volve the disadvantage that there is a danger of the reader losing 
the general perspective in the details of the solution of a mathemati¬ 
cal problem or in the arguments of a physical theory. It will there¬ 
fore be advantageous—even though it may not be strictly necessary 

if the reader acquires during the study of the monograph some 
familiarity with the general results. For an attractive account, which 
in several respects runs parallel to the more detailed treatment of 
the monograph, reference may be made to B. Stromgren, “Die Theo- 
rie des Sterninnern und die Entwicklung der Sterne,” Ergebnisse dcr 
Exakicn Naturwisscnschaflcn, 16, 465, 1937. 

We shall now consider two “technical” matters concerning the 
monograph. 

1. Bibliographical notes .-—With regard to references to the litera¬ 
ture, it was decided to resist the temptation of making it a rule to 
give running references in the text; actually only a very few refer¬ 
ences are made. This has resulted in a more continuous arrangement 
of the arguments than would otherwise have been possible. How¬ 
ever, at the end of each chapter bibliographical notes are appended 
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in which specific references to each particular section are made. It 
should, moreover, be stated that it has not been the intention even 
to attempt to give a complete list of references; only those investiga¬ 
tions are quoted which have been incorporated in the text or the 
results of which further amplify the points concerned. 

2. The numbering of the sections and the equations .—The equations 
and the sections in the different chapters have been numbered sepa¬ 
rately. References to equations or sections (§) in the same chapter 
are made by giving the appropriate numbers, e.g., equation (37) 
or § 10; references to equations or sections in a different chapter are 
distinguished by giving the chapter number as a Roman numeral, 
e.g., equation (37), v (or more simply as (37), v), or § 10, v. 



CHAPTER I 

THE LAWS OF THERMODYNAMICS 


In this chapter we shall be concerned mainly with the first and 
the second laws of thermodynamics. In our presentation of the fun¬ 
damental principles of thermodynamics we shall follow Caratheo- 
dory’s axiomatic point of view. This axiomatic presentation of the 
laws of thermodynamics has the advantage of reducing the number 
of new undefmables to a minimum and achieves at the same time 
the maximum logical simplicity. Since a proper appreciation of the 
meaning and content of the laws of thermodynamics is necessary 
for the developments in the succeeding chapters, we shall accord¬ 
ingly develop the fundamental ideas ab initio. 

i. We shall consider only the simplest of thermodynamical sys¬ 
tems, namely, those composed of chemically noninteracting mixtures 
of gases and liquids. We shall assume that the elementary notions 
concerning mass, force, pressure, work, and volume are familiar; we 
shall, however, define accurately the purely thermal notions, such as 
“temperature,” “quantity of heat,” etc. 

In the purely mechanical discussions of the equilibrium of a body 
- as, for instance, in hydrodynamics the inner state of a fluid of 
known mass is determined when we know its specific volume, F, the 
volume per unit mass of the fluid. But this is not generally true, as 
we can alter the pressure exerted by a gas without altering its 
specific volume, F. For this purpose it is necessary to consider physi¬ 
cal processes which are associated with “heating.” In thermodynam¬ 
ics such physical situations are realized, and we introduce both the 
pressure, p , and the volume, F, as independent variables. Thus, F 
and p specify completely the inner state of a system. 

We assume that individual systems can be isolated from the out¬ 
side world by means of inclosures, or that two parts of a given system 
can be separated by walls. Though we shall not include these in¬ 
closures or walls as a part of the thermodynamical system, we shall 
yet have to make certain specific ideal requirements for these parti¬ 
tions. We shall have to consider two types of such partitions. 
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a) Adiabatic inclosures. —If a body is inclosed in an adiabatic in- 
closure and if it is in equilibrium, then, in the absence of external 
fields of forces, the only way in which we can change the inner state 
of the body is by means of actual displacements of at least some 
finite part of the walls of the inclosure. If we assume the notion of 
heat, this means that the only way in which we can change the 
inner state of a body in an adiabatic inclosure is by doing external 
work, and that, furthermore, the walls of the inclosure are opaque 
to the communication of heat. 

b) Diathermic partitions. —If two bodies are inclosed in an adia¬ 
batic inclosure but are mutually separated by a diathermic wall, 
then a certain definite relation between the four parameters p u F,; 
p t , V 2 (defining the state of the two bodies, respectively) must exist 
in order that there may be equilibrium; the relation depends on the 
nature of the two bodies only. Thus, we must have 

F{pi, Vi, p„ Vi) — o. (i) 

We shall say that two bodies are in “thermal contact” if they are 
both inclosed in the same adiabatic inclosure but are separated by 
a diathermic wall. Equation (i) then expresses the condition for 
thermal equilibrium. 

Thus, it is empirically found that, if two perfect gases are in ther¬ 
mal contact, we always have 


pi V, — p 2 V 3 = o . 

2. Empirical temperature. —Experience shows the following char¬ 
acteristic of thermal equilibrium. If (p„ V ,), (p 2 , V 2 ), (p„ V,), and 
(pi, V 2 ) define two distinct states of two different systems (not nec¬ 
essarily those of two different bodies) and if both (/>„ V,) and 
{pi, F a ) are in thermal equilibrium with (p„ F,), and if, further, 
(Pt, V ,) is in thermal equilibrium with (p 2 , V 2 ), then it is always true 
that (p 2> Fa) will be in thermal equilibrium with (p 2 , V 2 ). This sim¬ 
ply means that, if two bodies are separately in thermal equilibrium 
with a third body, then the two original bodies, if brought into ther¬ 
mal contact, would also be in thermal equilibrium. By equation (i), 
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which specifies the condition for thermal equilibrium, the foregoing 
means that the equations 


F(P» V lt p„ VJ = o , F(p 2 , V„ pi, V,) — o , y 

Hpi, V„ h v,) = o, f 

imply the validity of 

F(px, V 2 , p 2 , Fa) = O . (3) 

But this is then, and only then, possible if the relation F(p, V, p, F) 
= o has the form 

V) - UP, F) = o . (4) 

In (4) t and l arc not uniquely determined, for the condition of 
equilibrium, (4), can also be written as 

nap, v)] = mp, v )], ( 4 ') 

where 7 '(.»•) can be any arbitrary function in x. 

Of all the possible forms which the condition of equilibrium can 
take, let us choose arbitrarily one particular form and write it in 
the form (4). The values Up, V) and l(p, V) deline on an arbitrary 
scale the empirical temperature of the two bodies; if the two bodies 
are in thermal contact and are in equilibrium, then we should always 
have the equality of the empirical temperatures. If 

/ = Up, 1 ’), l = UP, F) , (5) 


then in equilibrium 

1 = 1 . ( 6 ) 

'Phe equations (sideline in the (p, V) and in the (p, V) planes, re¬ 
spectively, a one-parametric family of curves which are called “iso- 
thermals.” T he equations (5) are called the “equations of state." 

If the empirical temperature scale is once selected and defined, 
then we can always choose any two of the three variables p, V , and l 
as the independent variables defining the state of a system. In the 
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same way two arbitrary functions of the physical variables p, V, 
and t would also suffice to specify a state of the system. 

3. The First Law of Thermodynamics.-—The experiments of Joule 
establish the following circumstance: 

In order to bring a body {or a system of bodies) from a prescribed 
initial state to another prescribed final state adiabatically, then the 
same constant amount of mechanical work {or an equivalent electrical 
work), which is independent of how the change is carried out and which 
depends only on the prescribed initial and final states, has to be done. 

Let the initial state be specified by p 0) V 0 , .... , and the final 
state by p z , V t , ... . Let the work done to carry out the change of 
state adiabatically be W. Then, according to the first law, if we keep 
the initial state fixed, W depends only on the final state. We can 
therefore write 

W=U-U 0 , (7) 

where U is a function of the parameters determining the state of the 
system— p and V , if there is only one body—and U 0 is its value in 
the initial state. U, thus defined, is called the “internal energy” of 
the system. 

If we define our unit of heat as the mechanical work (expressed 
in ergs) required to change the (empirical) temperature, t , of water 
of unit volume (at constant volume) between two definite values, 
then we obtain the so called “mechanical equivalent of heat.” 

4. Quantity of heat. —Suppose that we know the internal energy 
as a function of the physical parameters from a series of calorimetric 
experiments, as, for instance, Joule's experiments. Suppose, now, 
that in some given arbitrary nonadiabatic process the internal 
energy of a system changes by (£7 — Z 7 0 ); further, let W be the 
amount of work done on the system. Then we say that a quantity 
Q of heat, where 

Q - {U - Uo) - W , (8) 

has been supplied to the system. 

We see that the notion of the quantity of heat has no independent 
meaning apart from the First Law of Thermodynamics. {U — U 0 ) 
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is a physical quantity which can be determined experimentally, 
while the notion of Q is a derived one. 

5. The internal energy of a system of bodies .—If two or more bodies 
are isolated from each other adiabatically, then by definition the 
energy of the system is equal to the sum of the energies of the indi¬ 
vidual bodies: 

V = £/. + U ,. (9) 

In general, when the two bodies are brought into contact, the energy 
is not additive; it is easy to see, however, that the deviation must be 
proportional to the common surface area of the bodies, and hence, for 
large volumes the deviations from the additive law can be neglected. 

6. .Stationary and qua si-statical processes .—In the formulation of 
the first law we assumed that the work done can in principle be meas¬ 
ured. But to evaluate the work done during a given process we need 
an apparatus to register continuously the forces exerted on, and the 
displacements of, the walls of the inclosure, for the work done is 
simply the integral over the product of the force and the displace¬ 
ment. In practice this limits us to only two essentially distinct pro¬ 
cedures for which we can measure the work done. These are: 

a) Stationary processes. For example, as in Joule's experiments, 
there is a stirrer which rotates in the fluid at a constant rate. This 
would give rise to a stationary system of currents in which the stirrer 
experiences a constant friction. If we neglect the relatively small 
acceleration in the beginning and the end of the interval during 
which the stirrer rotates, then the work done is simply the product 
of the torque times the rate of working of the stirrer. 

/>) Ouasi-statiral processes. We conduct the process infinitely 
slowly, so that we can regard the state of the system at any given 
moment as one of equilibrium. We refer to such processes as “quasi- 
statical processes." They are generally referred to as “reversible 
processes" because, in general, quasi-statical processes can be con¬ 
ducted in the reverse sense. We shall refer to a process as “nonstati- 
cal" if it is not quasi-statical. 

7. Infinitesimal quasi-slaUcal adiabatic changes .--If we have a 
body inclosed in an adiabatic inclosure, and if we do an infinitesimal 
amount of mechanical work, d\V (by displacing the walls of the in- 
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closure), carried out quasi-statically, then we say that we have car¬ 
ried out an “infinitesimal quasi-statical adiabatic change.” If dur¬ 
ing such an infinitesimal quasi-statical adiabatic change the change 
in volume amounts to dV , then clearly 


dW = -pdV, (io) 

where p is the equilibrium pressure. Then, according to the first law, 
dQ = dU + pdV = o. (u) 

For a system of two bodies which are both inclosed in the same 
adiabatic inclosure but which are separated from one another by 
means of a diathermic wall, we have, since both Q and U are addi¬ 
tive, 

dQ = dQt + dQ 2 j 

= dU x + dU 2 + pidVi + p 2 dV 2 = o . (12) 

Finite quasi-statical adiabatic changes are simply continuous se¬ 
quences of equilibrium states and therefore are curves in the phase- 
space (i.e., the p , V plane for a single body) which satisfy at each 
point equations of the form (n) or (12). Equations (n) and (12) 
are called the “equations of the adiabatics.” 

If we consider U as a function of V and then 



Hence (n) takes the form 

d Q = (f^ + dV + dt = o . (14) 

Equation (12) has interest only when the two bodies are in.thermal 
contact. The system then can be described by three independent 
variables, V t , V 2 , and t, the common empirical temperature: 


( i s) 


Kpr, V,) = i(p 2 , V,) = t . 
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Equation (12) can then be written as 




dV x + 




(16) 


Equations (14) and (16) are the equations of the adiabatics. Equa¬ 
tions of the form (14) and (16) are called “Pfaffian differential equa¬ 
tions. 1 ’ We must now study some mathematical properties of these 
differential equations. 

8. Mathematical theorems on Pfaffian differential equations .—We 
shall consider first a Pfaffian differential expression in two variables 
.r and y: 

dQ = A%v, y)dx + I%v, y)dy , (17) 


which has the same form as equation (14). The integral of dQ be¬ 
tween two points 1 and 2 depends in general on the path of the 


integration. Hence I dQ 


f< 


cannot in general be written as ()(*„ y,) 


“ yd, which means that dQ is not “integrable.” This in turn 
means that d{) in general is not a perfect differential of the function 
0 (.\\ y). If dQ were a perfect differential, we should have dQ — dcr, 
where a is a function of ,v and y; we should have further 


da 


da 

(l.V 


dx + 


da 

dy 


dy . 


Comparing (17) and (iS), we have 


or 


.Y(.v, y) = 


da 

dx 


1%V, v) 


(la 
dy 1 


(1X __ d'a _ (H' 
c)y dxdy dx 


(nS) 


(> 9 ) 


(20) 


('onilition (20) between the* coefficients in tlit* I’fallian expression 
need not, of course, l>c true. 
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Corresponding to (17), the Pfaffian equation in two variables is 


or 


dQ = Xdx + Ydy = o, 


(21) 


dy _X 
dx V 


(22) 


The right-hand side of equation (22) is a known function of x and y, 
and hence the Pfaffian equation (21) defines a definite direction at 
each point in the (x, y ) plane. The solving of the equation simply 
consists of drawing a system of curves in the ( x , y) plane such that 
at any point the tangent to the curve (at that point) has the same 
direction as that specified by (21). Hence, the solution of the equa¬ 
tion (21) defines a one-parametric family of curves in the (x, y) 
plane. The solution can therefore be written as <r(x, y) = c = con¬ 
stant. Then 


da da dy 
dx dy dx 


(23) 


From (22) and (23) we easily find, that 


v d<r _ v dcr __ XY 
Y ~z — J\- „ — " 

dx dy t 


(24) 


where t(x, y) is a factor depending on x and y. Equation (24) can 
also be written as 


X 




(25) 


Inserting (25) into (17), we have 


or 



i.e., if we divide the Pfaffian expression (17) by r, we obtain a 
perfect differential. A factor, r, which has this property is called 
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an integrating denominator.” A Pfaffian differential expression, 
then, in two variables always admits of an integrating denominator. 

If we replace a by another function of a, say S[<r(x, y)], then S = 
c = constant will again represent the solutions of the differential 
equation. In that case 


dS , _dSdQ 

da ** da t 


(28) 


= ffcy j *Q . (29) 

where 

TO, y) = T (x, y) . (30) 

Therefore, T is also an integrating denominator. Hence, if a Pfaffian 
expression admits of one integrating denominator, it must admit of 
an infinity of them. This result is easily seen to be true for a Pfaffian 
expression in any number of variables. 

We shall now proceed to consider a Pfaffian expression in three 
variables. (The generalization to more than three variables is im¬ 
mediate.) Consider the Pfaffian expression 

dQ = Xdx + Ydy + Zdz , (31) 

where A P , Y t and Z are functions of the variables x, y, and 2. Our 
thermodynamical equation (16) is of this form. The ratio dx:dy:dz 
delines a definite direction in the (x, y, z ) space. The equation 
d{) = o, corresponding to (31), specifies that dx , dy , and dz must 
satisfy a linear equation at each point in the space, and hence 
specifics a certain tangential plane at each point in the (#, y, z ) 
space. A solution of a Pfaffian equation, dQ = o, passing through 
a given point, f.v, v, 2), must lie in the tangential plane through that 
point; but its direction in the tangential plane is arbitrary. 

Now, d{) in general will not be a perfect differential. If it were, 
( j(j == (i fa t where 4 0 is some function of x, y , 2, so that 

, , N d<r . , d<r , , dtr , 

<iv = M*, -v. *) = dx dx + dy d y + Q Z dz ■ 
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Hence, by comparison with 

Y da 
X ~d~x’ 

( 3 i), 

Y = 

da _ 
dy ’ 

Z = — 

Z dz ’ 

(32) 

or 

dY_dZ. 

dZ _ 

dX . 

dX _ § Y 

( 33 ) 

dz dy ’ 

dx 

dz ’ 

dy dx 


The relations (33) need not be valid for arbitrary functions X, Y, Z. 

But w,e can ask: Does the Pfaffian expression admit of an inte¬ 
grating denominator? In other words, can we determine a function, 
r, of x, y, and z such that 


dQ 

t (*> y, 2 ) 


, da , .da , .da . 
= da = Tx dx+-dy + -dz 


( 34 ) 


If we can determine an integrating denominator t(x, y, z), then 
every solution of the differential equation dQ = o would also be 
a solution of da = o; or the solution can be written in the form 
a(x, y, z) = c = constant; i.e., the solutions can be any arbitrary 
curve lying on any one of the one-parametric family of surfaces 
c(x, y, z) = c. It is, however, important to realize that we cannot, 
in general, find integrating denominators for Pfaffian expressions in 
more than two variables. This can be verified by the following ex¬ 
ample. Consider the equation 


dQ = —ydx + xdy + kdz = o , (35) 

where k is a constant. If the Pfaffian expression (35) admitted of 
an integrating denominator r, then 

dQ - = - y dx + - dy + k dz = da (36) 

is a perfect differential. Hence, we should have 

dtf _ _y m d<r __ X da _ k 

dx r ’ dy t 1 dz r ’ 


d — — _ I 1 y_ _ _d /x\ _ 1 _ x dr 

dA r/ r t 2 dy dx\r) ~ r r a dx ’ 


Q8) 


We have 
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or 


dr . dr 

2 r = x — + y — . 
dx 7 dy 


(39) 

Again 

-( 

dz\ 

y\ _ y dr d / k\ __ 
r) t 2 dz to\r ) 

k dr 
”r» to’ 

. (40) 

or 


dr y dr 

dx k dz ’ 


(41) 

Similarly, 

A( 

dy\ 

'k\ _ k dr _ d /x\ _ 

sT/ t 2 dy dz\r) 

x dr 
t 2 dz 1 

(42) 

or 


dr x dr 
dy k dz * 


(43) 


From (39), (41), and (4.?) we have t = o, thus leading to a con¬ 
tradiction. 

By means of such examples we realize that Pfaffian expressions 
in three (or more) variables will not in general admit of integrating 
denominators except under very special circumstances. It is neces¬ 
sary to appreciate this, for precisely such special circumstances ob¬ 
tain in thermodynamics. 

We have seen that the Pfaffian differential expressions fall into 
two classes, those which admit of integrating denominators and 
those which do not. Wc must look for a less abstract characteristic 
of this difference. Consider a Pfaffian equation in two variables. 
Then through every point in the (x, y) plane there passes just one 
curve of the family <r(x, y ) = c. Hence from any given point in the 
plane we cannot certainly reach all the neighboring points by means 
of curves which satisfy the Pfaffian equation. We shall refer to this 
circumstance by the statement that not all the neighboring points 

arc accessible from a given point. 

Now consider a Pfaffian expression in three variables. If it ad¬ 
mits of an integrating denominator, the situation is the same as in 
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the plane; all the solutions lie on one or other of the family of sur¬ 
faces <t(x, y, z ) = c, so that we cannot reach all points in the neigh¬ 
borhood of a given point. Only those points will be accessible which 
are on the surface belonging to the family <r(x, y, z) = c, which 
passes through the point under consideration. 

We now ask the converse question: If in the neighborhood of a 
point (however near) there are points which are inaccessible to it 
along curves which are solutions of the Pfaffian equation, then does 
the Pfaffian expression admit of an integrating denominator? Cara- 
thdodory has shown that the answer to the foregoing question is in 
the affirmative. The proof is as follows: 

All those points which are accessible to a given point, P„ (ac¬ 
cessible along curves which are solutions of the Pfaffian equation), 
and which are in its immediate neighborhood, must form, together 
with P 0 , a continuous domain of points; hence we have three possi¬ 
bilities : all the accessible points in the immediate neighborhood of 
P„ either fill a certain volume element containing P„, or a surface 
element containing P 0 , or a line element passing through P 0 . The 
first possibility is excluded because all points in a sufficiently close 
neighborhood of P 0 would then be accessible to P 0 ; this contradicts 
our hypothesis that in the neighborhood of a point, however near, 
there are always points inaccessible to it. Again, the last possibility 
is also excluded because dQ = o = Xdx + Ydy + Zdz already de¬ 
fines an infinitesimal surface element containing only points ac¬ 
cessible to P 0 . Hence, the points which are accessible to P 0 and 
which are in its neighborhood must form a surface element, dF 0 . 
If we now consider the boundary points P' of dF„, we can again 
define surface elements dF' containing all the points accessible to 
the points P' on the boundary of dF 0 . These surface elements dF' 
must overlap dF 0 ; at the same time the elements dF' cannot form 
surface elements lying above or below dF 0 , for then along paths 
going from P 0 to a point P' on the boundary of dF 0 , and thence 
from P 1 along a curve lying in an appropriate element dF', we should 
be able to reach all the points in an immediate spatial neighborhood 
of P 0 ; this would again contradict our hypothesis. Thus, the ele¬ 
ment dF 0 , together with the elements dF', must form a continuous 
set of surface elements. By this process of continuation, only points 
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lying on a definite surface passing through P 0 are obtained, and 
hence all the points accessible to P 0 must lie on a definite surface F 0 . 
If we now start at a point P z not on F 0 , we must obtain in the same 
way another surface F z which cannot either intersect or touch the 
surface F 0 . In this way we can construct a whole family of noninter¬ 
secting surfaces F 01 F t , F 2 , . . . . , continuously filling the whole 
(x, y, z) space, such that only points on any given surface are ac¬ 
cessible to points on the surface itself. These surfaces then form a 
one-parametric family of surfaces, <r(x, y , s) = constant, such that 
d<r = o implies dQ = o. Hence, we must have 

dQ = r(x, y, z)da(x, y, z) , 

where 

= x = Y = z 

T da da da ' 

dx dy dz 

We have thus proved Caratheodory’s theorem 
If a Pfajfian expression 

dQ = Xdx + Ydy + Zdz 


(44) 

(45) 


has the property that in every arbitrarily close neighborhood of a point P 
there arc inaccessible points , i.e., points which cannot be connected 
to V along curves which satisfy the equation d( v ) = o, then the Pfaffian 
expression must admit of an integrating denominator. 

It is easily seen that the foregoing theorem must also be true for 
Pfallian expressions in more than three variables. Further, it is clear 
that, if a Ffallian expression admits of one integrating denominator, 
it must admit of infinitely many integrating denominators. 

For the family of surfaces, a(.r, y, z) = constant can also be writ¬ 
ten as S\a(x, y, z) =| constant, where S(a) is an arbitrary func¬ 
tion in a. Then we have 


dS 


dS dS dQ 
da ( (T ~ da t 7 


(46) 


or 


dQ = T(x, y, z)dS , 


( 47 ) 
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where 


^ 2L = L = A 

J r iLS K as J5 

da ds 


( 48 ) 


• Caratheodory’s theorem, which expresses the mathematical equiv¬ 
alence of the inaccessibility along curves dQ = ° with the existence 
of an integrating denominator t(x, y , s) to Q , contains, as we shall 
see, the essence of the Second Law of Thermodynamics. 

9. The Second Law of Thermodynamics. —The physical basis for 
the second law is the realization that certain processes are not physi¬ 
cally realizable. The most sweeping statement of this character is 
that without “compensation” it is not possible to transfer heat from 
a colder to a hotter body; more precisely, the law is included in 
Kelvin’s principle, which states: In a cycle of processes it is impos¬ 
sible to transfer heat from a heat reservoir and convert it all into work, 
without at the same time transferring a certain amount of heat from a 
hotter to a colder body. The second law is sometimes also stated in 
the form: It is impossible that , at the end of a cycle of changes , heat 
has been transferred from a colder to a hotter body without at the same 
time converting a certain amount of work into heat. This latter state¬ 
ment of the second law is due to Clausius. However, the essential 
point of Caratheodory’s theory is that it formulates the facts of ex¬ 
perience in a very much more general way, enabling us at the same 
time to obtain all the mathematical consequences of the second law 
without any further physical discussion. In fact, in order to obtain 
the full mathematical content of the second law, it is sufficient that 
there exist certain processes that are not physically realizable. Cara- 
theodory states his principle in the following form: Arbitrarily near 
to any given state there exist states which cannot be reached from an ini¬ 
tial state by means of adiabatic processes. 

From Caratheodory’s principle it follows in particular that there 
exist states neighboring a given one which cannot be reached by 
means of quasi-static adiabatic processes. 

In the first instance we shall only apply Caratheodory’s principle 
to quasi-static adiabatic processes. Later (§ 10), we shall have oc¬ 
casion to use the principle in its wider form, namely, that there exist 
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states neighboring a given one which are inaccessible to it along 
nonstatic adiabatic processes. 

From the restricted form of Caratheodory’s principle, it follows 
that there are states neighboring a given one which cannot be 
reached along adiabatics (Eqs. [14] and [16]); hence, by Carath6o- 
dory’s theorem the Pfalftan differential expression for dQ must ad¬ 
mit of an integrating denominator: 

dQ = rda . (49) 

For one single substance whose state is characterized by the two 
parameters V and /, Caratheodory’s principle does not lead to any¬ 
thing new, because a Pfafftan expression in two variables always 
admits of an integrating denominator. 

When, however, we consider a system composed of two bodies 
adiabatically inclosed and in thermal contact, Caratheodory’s prin¬ 
ciple asserts something new in so far as we can now assert that 
dQ = </(),+ dQj. can always be written in the form 



dQ = dQ, + dQ, = r(r„ V a , l)dc(V„ V a , t) . 

(So) 

On the other hand, we have for each of the two bodies 



dQi = r,( I r ,, h)d<r t ( W, /,) , 

(sO 


dQi = TjO'a, i>)d<Ti( V /,) . 

(50 

If the two bodies are in thermal contact, we have 



/.*/» = /. 

(S 3 ) 

Hence, 

rda = r,da, + r-jta a . 

(54) 


If we now choose a,, <j £ and / as the independent variables, instead 
of I 7 ,, and /, we can regard r and a as functions of cr,, cr 2 and t; 
from (54) we then have 
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From the last equation it follows that o is independent of t; hence, 
o depends only on o z and cr 2 , or 

<7 = a(o It <r 2 ) . (56) 

From the first two equations in (55) it follow? that t z /t and tJt 
are also functions independent of t. Hence, 


or 



( 57 ) 


1 dr, _ _i dr 2 _ 1 dr 
t 1 dt r 2 dt t dt 


(S8) 


Now r, is a function only of cr, and t, and t 2 is a function only of 
o 2 and t. Hence, the first equality in (58) can be valid only if the 
two quantities are functions of t only. We can therefore write (58) as 


d log t, d log r 2 d log r /A 
. dt~ ~ ~ df~ = dt " = g{f) ’ 


( 59 ) 


where g(i) must be a universal function, because it has the same 
value for two arbitrary systems and also for the “combined” sys¬ 
tem. We are thus led to a universal function of the empirical tem¬ 
perature, t. 

From (59) we have, on integration, 

log t = fg(l)dt + log S (cr„ o 2 ) , (60) 

log t i = fg(t)dt + log 2i(<7j) , (*" — 1, 2) , (61) 

where the constants of integration S and are independent of t and 
are functions only of the other physical variables characterizing the 
system. Equations (60) and (61) can also be written as 

r = S(«r„ O2) ■ > (/W ' ; rv = S ; (<r ; ) • e^ m . (62) 

Thus, for any thermodynamical system the integrating denominator 
consists of two factors, one factor which depends on the tempera- 
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ture (and which is the same for all substances) and another factor 
which depends on the remaining variables characterizing the system. 
We therefore introduce the absolute temperature , T, defined by 

T = cJ‘ m , (63) 

where C is an arbitrary constant (instead of which we can also in¬ 
troduce an arbitrary lower limit to the integral in the exponent in 
[63]), and which is determined in such a way that two fixed points 
(e.g., the freezing- and the boiling-point of water) differ by 100 on 
the absolute scale. It should be noticed that T does not contain any 
additive constant -in other words, the zero of the absolute scale of 
temperature is physically determined. From (49), (62), and (63) we 
have 

(IQ = t(1(t — T ^ (h y dQi = Tidffi = T ^ dcr i . ( 64 ) 

If we are dealing with a single homogeneous body the state of which 
is defined by the independent variables t and <r, 7 then depends 
only on cr M so that we can introduce the function S x , which is de¬ 
fined as 

S x = ^ 2,(<x,)</<t, + constant. (65) 

The function S x depends only on cr, and is determined apart from 
an arbitrary additive constant. Furthermore, S, is constant along 
an adiabatic. The function S t , so defined, is called the “entropy.” 
One can now write 

(IQx = TdSi - ( 66 ) 

If we now consider a system composed of two bodies in thermal 
contact, we have for the two bodies separately 


(IQ 1 = Tidffx — J 

r da, = TdS, , 

V 

(67) 

dQi — rzdffi — r i 

1' da 2 = TdS 2 , 

(68) 
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and for the combined system 

dQ =rdc = T - ( y a) da(<Ti, <r,) , (69) 

= <JQ s + dQ 2 = T^^-dct + T^^-dv,. (69') 

Hence, 

2(<r., o'2)da = Si((7i)(fcri + 2,(o'.Jdo',. (70) 

From (70) it follows that 

2 (ffi, o',) = 2 .(<r 1 ) ; 2 (<r., o',) = 2 ,( 0 ,) . ( 71 ) 

Hence, 

32. _ 32 acr ay _ 

3o-, 3<7j 3o. 3o'.3o', ° ’ ^ 2 ' 

32 , _ 32 3 <r 3V _ . 

3o'. 3<r, 3ff, dozdoz ° ’ 

From (72) and (73) it follows that the functional determinant 

32 3a _ 32 3^ = 3(2 ,jt) 

3o'. 3o-, 3 ( 7 . 3o. 3(o-,, o',) '^) 

is zero, and consequently 2(<r., c,) contains the variables a. and <r, 
only in the combination 0(0 ,, o-,). We can therefore write 



2 (< 7 x , 0 - a ) = 2(a) . 

(75) 

Equation (69) 

can be written as 



dQ = rda = TdS , 

(76) 

where 

dS = ^ do , 

(77) 

or 

•S’ = + constant, 

(78) 
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where 5 is now the “total” entropy of the system. From (67), (68), 
and (76) we further have that 

dS = dS z + dS 2 = d(S, + S 2 ) , (79) 

or, in words: the change of entropy of a system composed of two 
bodies in thermal contact, during a quasi-statical process, is the 
sum of the entropy changes in the two bodies separately. 

By a suitable choice of the additive constant entering into our 
definition of entropy we can arrange so that 

S = S, + , (80) 

or: the entropy of a system is the sum of the entropies of its differ¬ 
ent parts. 

Equation (76) contains the mathematical statement of the Sec¬ 
ond Law of Thermodynamics, which follows as a purely mathemati¬ 
cal consequence of the Caratheodory principle: The differential of 
the heat, dQ, for an infinitesimal quasi-statical change , when divided 
by the absolute temperature T, is a perfect differential , dS, of the en- 
tropy function. 

The essential differences between (47) and (76) should be noted. 
In (47) T and S (and r and a) are functions of all the physical vari¬ 
ables; while in (76), r and T depend only on the empirical tempera¬ 
ture, /, which is the same for the different parts of the system; fur¬ 
thermore, a and S depend only on the variables (cr, and <r>) which do 
not alter their values for adiabatic changes; finally, T is a universal 
function of /, and S is a function only of <r(cr x , cr,). 

We shall now show that the gas-thermometer scale, pV = /, de¬ 
fines a temperature scale proportional to the absolute temperature. 
It should be emphasized that the usual assumption that pV = l 
defines, apart from a constant factor, the absolute temperature scale 
is logically unsound. To assume beforehand that the absolute tem¬ 
perature scale should be precisely pV = l and not any other mono¬ 
tonic function, / = /(/>L), is to beg the question. We shall see that 
we cannot identify pV « T without an appeal to the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics. To do this logically, we need to know the in¬ 
ternal energy, £/, as a function of the state of the gas. The experi- 
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mental basis is the idealized Joule-Kelvin experiment, which shows 
that, when a gas expands adiabatically without doing any external 
work, the product pV (i.e., the gas temperature, / = f[pV]) does not 
change. (It should be noticed that an appeal is made here to an ir¬ 
reversible process. As Caratheodory has pointed out, it is necessary 
at some stage to appeal to an irreversible process to fix the zero- 
point of the absolute temperature scale.) It follows, then, from the 
Joule-Kelvin experiment that U is independent of t. Hence, we can 
write 

U = U(t) ; pV = F(t) , (81) 

where t is the empirical temperature. For the differential of the heat 
for a quasi-statical change, we have 

dQ = dU + pdV =™dt + F(t ) y- 

-^[m ^*+■*“*'']• < 8 *> 

Define a quantity, x, hy the equation 

log X = ^dt + constant. (83) 

Equation (82) can be re-written as 

dQ = F{t)d log xV (84) 

Hence, we can choose F(t ) as the integrating denominator 

r = F(t) ; u = log %V . (85) 

Equation (84) now takes the standard form 

dQ = rdcr . (86) 

We can, of course, choose the integrating factor in many other 
ways. If 


v* = <r*(<r) ; 




(8S0 
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equation (86) can be written as 

dQ = r *da* . (860 

Hence, there is no a priori reason to choose r = F(t) = pV as the 
integrating denominator. But we have shown that 

m 

is a universal function which is the same in whatever way we may 
choose to define the integrating denominator. g(t), defined by (87), 
is invariant to the transformations (85'). From our definition of the 
absolute temperature (Eq. [63]) we have 

T = cJ tm = CF(l) = CpV . (88) 

Thus the absolute temperature scale agrees with the temperature 
on the gas-thermometer scale. 

.From dQ = TdS , we find that 


•is = ' c d log xF , 

(89) 

or 


S = log xb + constant . 

(90) 

If we write V = c v T and consider c v as a constant, and further de¬ 
line R = 1 /(', we have 

log X = j dT = ^ log T + constant . 

<90 

Hence, finally, 


S = S 0 + c v log T + R log V , 

(90 

where S t) is a constant. 

10. The principle of the increase of entropy . So far 

we have con- 


sidered only quasi-statical changes of state, though at one point 
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(§ 9) we had to consider a nonstatical process when we appealed to 
an idealized Joule-Kelvin experiment. We shall now discuss non¬ 
statical processes more generally. 

We shall consider, as we have done so far, an adiabatically in¬ 
closed system composed of two bodies in thermal contact. The equi¬ 
librium state of such a system can be characterized by three inde¬ 
pendent variables, such as V l7 V 2 , t (the variables we have used so 
far). We shall now choose V l9 V 2 , and S as the independent vari¬ 
ables. Let V\, V\ , and 5 ° be the values of the physical variables in 
an initial state and V x , V 2 , and S in a final state. We now assert 
that S is either always greater than S° or always less than S°. 

To show this, we consider the final state as being reached in two 
steps: 

a) We alter the volumes V\ and V\ by means of a quasi-statical 
and adiabatical process such that the volumes at the end are V t 
and V 2 . In this way we keep the entropy constant and equal to S°. 

b) We then alter the state of the system, keeping the volumes 
fixed, but change the entropy by means of adiabatical but nonstati¬ 
cal processes (such as stirring, rubbing, etc., in which dQ = o but 
dQ 5^ TdS ) such that the entropy changes from S° to 5 . 

If, now, S were greater than S° in some processes and less than 
S° in others, then it should be possible to reach every close neigh¬ 
boring state, (7„ V 2 , 5), of the initial state, (V"„ S°)> by means 

of adiabatic processes. (After reaching the state (V 1, V 2) S), we can 
reach all the states, (Vi, F', S ), by means of processes [a]). This 
contradicts Caratheodory’s principle in its more general form, which 
postulates that in any arbitrarily near neighborhood of a state,. 
(FJ, V° 2} S ), there exist adiabatically inaccessible states even when 
we allow nonstatical processes. Consequently, by means of the proc¬ 
esses (6), and therefore also by means of the processes (a) and (6), 
the entropy S° of the system can either only increase or only de¬ 
crease. Since this is true for every initial state, we see that, because 
of the continuity of the impossibility of “increase” or “decrease,” 
the entropy of the system we have considered must either never in¬ 
crease or never decrease. The same must also be true for two inde¬ 
pendent systems because of the additive nature of entropy. We have 
thus proved: For all the possible changes (quasi-statical or otherwise) 
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that an adiabatically inclosed system can undergo , the entropy , S, must 
either never increase or never decrease . 

Whether the entropy decreases or increases depends in the first 
instance on the sign of C introduced in our definition of entropy (78). 
This is naturally chosen in such a way that the absolute temperature 
is positive. Then one single experiment is sufficient to determine 
the sign of the entropy change. By the expansion of an ideal gas, G, 
into a vacuum, the entropy S G of the gas increases, as can be seen 
from equation (92) (V increases and T remains the same). We now 
consider a system composed of the gas, 6, and of another body, K. 
If we consider such changes of state in which the entropy Sk of the 
body remains constant and S G changes, then S = S C ; + Sk must 
increase (since, as we have just seen, S G always increases); conse¬ 
quently, S can never decrease. Hence, if wc consider processes in 
which the entropy of the gas remains constant, it is clear that, as S 
can only increase, S K can only increase; this is true also when K 
and G are adiabatically separated. Hence, in general we have proved 
the following important result: 

For an adiabatically inclosed system the entropy can never decrease: 

S > S ", (nonstatical process) , \ * 

S = S" (statical process) . \ ^ 

Tt follows that if in any change of state of an adiabatically in¬ 
closed system the entropy becomes different, then no adiabatic 
change can be realized which will change the system from the final 
to the initial state. In this sense, therefore, every change of state 
in which the entropy changes must be irreversible. This can also 
be stated as follows: For an adiabatically inclosed system the en¬ 
tropy must tend to a maximum. 

Still another formulation of the foregoing is 

J> d j! < °, ( 04 ) 

where the integral is taken over a closed cycle of changes, it being 
assumed that during the cycle the system can be characterized at 
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each, instant by a unique value for T. To prove this let us consider 
a cycle of changes in which the working substance is carried through 
states A and B, and in which, further, the part of the cycle from 
A to B is carried out adiabatically (but not necessarily statically) 
while the part of the cycle from B to A is carried out reversibly. For 
this cycle of changes 



Since the part of the cycle from A to B has been carried out adiabati¬ 
cally, we have 


/¥-.£■ 


= Sa — Sb : 


which, according to (93), must be zero or negative. We have thus 
proved (94) for the special cycle of changes considered. The argu¬ 
ments can be extended to prove (94) quite generally. 

We thus see that the full mathematical content of the second law 
can be deduced from Carath6odory’s principle. But the question 
still remains whether Caratheodory’s principle can lead us to Kel¬ 
vin’s formulation of the second law. To answer this, we must supple¬ 
ment Caratheodory’s principle with some additional axioms before 
we can derive Kelvin’s or Clausius’ formulation of the second law. 
The arguments necessary to establish this involve some rather deli¬ 
cate considerations, and these go beyond the scope of our present 
chapter. The interested reader may refer to an illuminating discus¬ 
sion by T. Ehrenfest Afanassjewa quoted in the bibliographical note 
at the end of the chapter. 

n. The free energy and the thermodynamical potential .—We have 
shown in § 10 that 

pf $ O , (95) 


where the integral is taken over a closed cycle of changes. Let us 
suppose that the closed cycle of changes carries the working sub- 
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stance through states A and B, and that, further, the part of the 
cycle for B to A is along a reversible path. Then 

or, since the path from B to A is reversible, we have, according to 
(95) and (96), 

< Sb - S A ■ ( 97 ) 

Equation (97) is, of course, equivalent to (95). 

Let us now consider an isothermal change. Then (97) can be writ¬ 
ten as 

j^dQ ^ T($b - Sa ), (98) 

where T denotes the constant temperature. By the First Law of 
Thermodynamics we now have. 

Ub-Ua + Wab^ T{Sb - S A ) , (99) 


where W AB is the work done by the system. Equation (99) can be 
written alternatively in the form 


Fn - Fa + IVab ^ o , 


where 


F = U - TS . 


(too) 


(101) 


The function 1 F, thus introduced, is called the “free energy” of the 
system. From (100) it follows that for an isothermal change in which 
no work is done the free energy cannot increase. 

Another function of importance is the thermodynamical potential, 
defined by 

(I — I 1 T P F = FJ T* p f IS. (102) 

It is clear that if the temperature and the external forces arc kept 
constant G cannot increase. 
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12. Some thermodynamical formulae .—So far we have concerned 
ourselves only with general principles. We shall conclude this chap¬ 
ter with the derivation of some thermodynamical formulae which 
are of considerable practical importance. 

Let us consider a homogeneous isotropic medium. Then for a 
quasi-statical change (in Eq. [14] we shall now use the absolute 
temperature, T, instead of the empirical temperature, t) 

^-[{w) T + t] dV + {w)/ T - < io 3 > 

Since dQ/T is a perfect differential, we should have 


a n 


d I 

f i dU\ 

arb 

rVaF + p )\ 

dV\ 

cT dT ) 


or, carrying out the differentiations, 


(104) 


1 \m 1 j 1 if aat/ 1 ( 9 p\ 1 _ 1 d * u ( \ 

T'WdV/T " 1 " P \ " 1 " T\dTdV ^ TdVdT’ U ° SJ 


or 



(106) 


Let us next consider the free energy. By definition (Eq. [101]) 

dF = dU - TdS - SdT, (107) 


or, since 


dQ = TdS = dU + pdV , (108) 

we have 

dF - SdT - pdV . (109) 


dF is, however, a perfect differential. Hence, we should have 



(no) 
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Finally, let us consider the thermodynamical potential, G. We 


have 


dG = dF + pdV + Vdp , 

Cm) 

or, using (109), 


dG = -SdT + Vdp . 

(112) 

Hence, we should have 



(113) 


We shall have occasion later to use (106), (no), and (113). 
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CHAPTER II 
PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES 

In this chapter we shall be concerned with some miscellaneous 
problems which form the background to the study of stellar struc¬ 
ture. The main topics for consideration are: the thermodynamics 
of a perfect gas, uniform expansion (or contraction) of gaseous con¬ 
figurations, the virial theorem, and the thermodynamics of black- 
body radiation. 

i. The specific heats of a perfect gas .—We shall consider a perfect 
gas for which, according to the results of the last chapter, 

PV = RT ; U = U{T ), (x) 

where T is the absolute temperature and where the constant of pro¬ 
portionality, R, so introduced, is called the “gas constant.” 

For an infinitesimal quasi-statical change of state we have 

dQ = dU + pdV , (2) 

or, according to (1), 

^Q = d d ^dT+pdV. ( 3 ) 


Let a be a function of the physical variables. Then the specific heat, 
c a , at constant a is defined by 


Co 


dQ\ 

dT J a = constant 


( 4 ) 


The right-hand side of (4) is to be determined from (3) in such a 
way that a remains constant. Thus, the specific heat, c v , at con¬ 
stant volume is given by 


Cy 


dU 
dT ' 


(S) 


To determine the specific heat, c p , at constant pressure, we pro¬ 
ceed as follows: From the equation of state we have 


pdV + Vdp = RdT. 
38 


( 6 ) 
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From (3) and (6) we have 

dQ - (j f + R)dT - Vdp , (7) 

from which it follows that 

cp = ff+R- ( 8 ) 

Combining (5) and (8), we have the important result 

c p — cy = R . ( 9 ) 

The ratio of the specific heats, denoted by 7, is defined as ejey. 

In further work, we shall assume that c v is independent of T . 
This is a consequence of the kinetic theory of gases, to which we 
shall return in chapter x. From (5) we have, then, for the internal 
energy U: 

U = c v T . (10) 

2. Adiabatic changes.- Using (5), we can write for the differen¬ 
tial dQ for a quasi-statical change 

dQ = c v dT+ pdV , (xi) 

or, using the equation of the state, 

dQ = cydT R y dv . (12) 

For a quasi-statical adiabatic change, therefore, 

i> 7 ’ 

cvdT+yJV = o, ( 13 ) 

or, using (9), 

rf'/’ . dK . . 

<-> j ■+ Q„ - cv) y — o , ( 14 ) 


from which wc obtain 


(iS) 


cv log T + (c p — cv) log V = constant. 
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In terms of the ratio of the specific heats we can re-write (15) as 


TV*-' — constant. 


(16) 


Using pV = RT, we can eliminate T in (16) and obtain 

pV y = constant. (17) 

Similarly, by eliminating V between (16) and (17), we have 

pi-y jy _ constant. (18) 


Hence, along an adiabatic we have 

pV y = constant ; p 1-7 T* = constant ; TV " 1-1 = constant. (19) 


The foregoing equations (19) are due to Poisson. The derivation in 
the form given above is due to Lord Kelvin. 

3. Polytropic changes .—A polytropic change is a quasi-statical 
change of state carried out in such a way that the specific heat re¬ 
mains constant (at some prescribed value) during the entire process. 
Thus, 


dQ 

df 


c = constant. 


(20) 


An adiabatic, then, is a poly tropic of zero specific heat, and an iso¬ 
thermal a poly tropic of infinite heat capacity. It is also clear that 
quasi-statical changes in which the pressure and the volume arc kept 
constant are polytropics of specific heats c p and c v , respectively. 
Poly tropic changes were first introduced in thermodynamics by 
G. Zeuner and have been used extensively by Helmholtz and cs- , 
pecially by Emden. 

From (n) and (20) we have, for an infinitesimal polytropic 
change, 

(1 cy — c)dT + pdV — o . (21) 

Equation (21) is the equation of a polytropic. From (21) we have 
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or, integrating, we have 


T ic v~ c) v ic t~ c v ) = constant . 

(23) 

We shall define the polytropic exponent, 7', by 


f Cp c 

7 = - - 

Cy — C 

(24) 

We have 


7 ' _ 1 = ~ Cy . 

(25) 

Cy — c 

Equation (23) can then be written as 


TV y '~ t = constant, 

( 26 ) 


which is of the same form as (16) except that the poly tropic expo¬ 
nent, 7', replaces the ratio of the specific heats, 7. Hence, quite 
similarly, as in the last section, we have that along a poly tropic 

pV y ' = constant ; p l ~~ y ’ 7 V = constant ; TV y '~ x = constant . (27) 

4. A theorem due to Emden. 

- Let AB and CD be two 
polytropics of heat capacity 
c x and exponent 7,; further, 
let AD and BC be two other t 
polytropics of heat capacity P 
c, and exponent 7^ Let these 
four polytropics intersect at 
the points A, B, C, and D. 

Let p A , V A , and T A be the 
values of the physical vari- 
al)les at A; />/{, Vh, and 
T/i, the values at B; and 
so on. 

Consider the case in which the gas goes through the cycle A BCD 
quasi-statically. Since d{)/T is a ]>erfect dilTerential, 




(28) 
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over a closed cycle must be zero. We shall evaluate the foregoing 
integral for the cycle under consideration. Since dQ = c,dT along 
AB and CD, and dQ = c 3 dT along AD and BC, 

fdQ C B dT, C c dT r D dT f A dT . , 

J~T~ Ci Ja T + C, J, T+‘-J c T + c ')„ 7 -°' < 2 »> 

(30) 


or 


, Tb . i Tc - . Td , 1 T a 

Ci log + c 2 log ^ log log = o , 


or, again, 


(Ci - c.) log jrjr = O 


Since c z ^ c„ we have 


TbT d = T a T c , 


(31) 

(32) 


or 


T a T d 

T a T b 

(33) 

T b Tc ’ 

T d Tc ' 

Since along the polytropics AB 
(27) with y' = y„ we have 

and CD we have 

the relations 

T d = 

vr 1 

(34) 

Tb 

vr l ' 

Similarly, 



T d 

vr 1 

(35) 

Tc 

vr 1 ' 

Combining (33), (34), and (35), we have 


V A V d 

Va Vb 

(36) 

Vb V c ’ 

Vd V c * 

Similarly, we can show that 



Pa _ Pd . 
Pb pc ’ 

II 

(37) 


Thus we have proved: If a pair of polytropics belonging to a given 
class (i.e., a given exponent) is intersected by another polytropic belong- 
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ing to a different class, then the ratio of the physical variables (p, V, 
or T) at the points of intersection are the same whatever polytropic be¬ 
longing to the second class we may choose. 

We can state the foregoing theorem, due to Emden, in the fol¬ 
lowing somewhat different way: A polytropic AB of exponent y t is 
cut at the point A by another poly tropic AD belonging to another 
class, of exponent y 2 (y, arbitrary but different from y t ). Along 
AD we consider the point D such that Pa!Pd (or Ta/Td or Va/Vd) 
is some fixed constant. We now allow AD to be any polytropic be¬ 
longing to class y 2 . The locus of D is then another polytropic, be¬ 
longing to class y t . Wc shall sec that, stated in the foregoing form, 
Emden’s theorem has an important application to the theory of 
gaseous configurations. 

5. Polvtropic temperature and the Emden variables. As we saw 
in § 3, along polytropics belonging to the class y' wc have 

pV' = constant ; TV y '~ l = constant ; p'~ y ' 2 V = constant. (38) 

In the (p, V ) plane, the polytropics belonging to a given exponent y' 
form a one-parametric family of curves, the parameter being the 
“constant” occurring in the first of the foregoing formulae. 'I’his 
family of curves can be classified by labeling each curve by what 
Emden calls the appropriate “polytropic temperature”; the latter 
is defined as the temperature along the given polytropic where the 
specific volume, V (and therefore also the density), has the value 
unity. We shall use 0 y to denote the polytropic temperature. Then, 

7 T>'-' = <)y • 1 = ()y . (39) 

Since the isothermal is a polytropic of infinite heat capacity, y' — 1 , 
and we have 

T = 0 „, , (40) 

j.e., the polytropic temperatures for the isothermals agree with ac¬ 
tual temperatures labeling the isothermals. 

In terms of the poly tropic temperature we can represent the 
physical variables very conveniently. Let us write 

p = Xi9" ; n = , ]_ j , (4i) 
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where X is some constant factor to allow for a change in the scale on 
which density is measured; n introduced as above is called the “poly¬ 
tropic index.” Since the density, p, is the reciprocal of the specific 
volume, Vj we have, from (39), that 

T = Gyp?'- 1 = Gyp 1 /* = X^Gyfl . (42) 

If we choose X to be unity, we see from (42) that 9 is the temperature 
in a scale in which the polytropic temperature is unity. We further 
have 

p = RpT = £X (n+lVn Gy0 w+I . (43) 

If we consider polytropics with zero specific heat, then we have 
adiabatics as a special case. Then y' = 7, and we have definitions 
for the adiabatic temperature and adiabatic index. 

6. Entropy changes .—We have 


dQ dT , p , Jr 

dS = = c v y + f dV, 

(44) 

or, using the equation of state, 


Co 

II 

C'k 

1 

1 

* 

( 45 ) 

Now 


II 

r 

(46) 

By differentiating (46), 


7 - f? + (V - .) . 

1 Gy' p 

( 47 ) 

Inserting (47) in (45), we have 


is -4iv +(T '-yi' 

(48) 


or 


s = So + £7 [log By + (7' - 7) log p] . (49) 

For an adiabatic y f = 7, and 

5 = So + cv log Q y . (50) 
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Again, for (48) we have 

dQ = TdS = cyr[^-' + (7' - 7 ) ^ P ] , (50 

from which wc obtain 

(dQ)ad = cvT —^. (52) 

Hence, the withdrawal of heat lowers the adiabatic temperature, 
while the supply of heat increases the adiabatic temperature. 

If wc consider changes along a given polytropic, then 0 / does 
not change; and hence, by (47) and (48), along a polytropic, 

Y = W-i) dp p , (S3) 

( 54 ) 

Equation (54) could have been derived directly from the definition 
dt) = cd'T. Along an adiabatic dS is, of course, zero. 

7. Uniform expansion and contraction of gaseous configurations; 
cosmo genetic changes. - Consider a perfect gas configuration in gravi¬ 
tational equilibrium. Then 

■'/ - ,, (55)' 

dr r‘ 

where r denotes the radius vector with the center of the configuration 
as origin. Furthermore, Mir) is the mass inclosed inside a spherical 
surface of radius r, and p = RpT. The foregoing equation is an ele¬ 
mentary consequence of hydrostatic equilibrium. (The meaning of 
[55] is further commented upon in chap, iii.) We shall refer to a 
perfect gas configuration satisfying (55) as a “gas sphere." 

An expansion or contraction oj a spherical distribution of matter is 
said to lie uniform if the distance between any two points is altered in 
the same way as the radius of configuration. 

1 In writing this equation wc have neglected radiation pressure (see chaps, iii and vi). 
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Let the radii* of the initial and the final configuration be R a and 
J?i, and, further, let 


Ri = yR„. 


(S6) 


Then, if r, and r„ are the distances of any specified element of mat¬ 
ter from the center before and after the expansion, 3 

* = yro (S7) 


if the expansion has been carried out uniformly. More generally, if 
an element has an extension ds 0 in the initial configuration, then it 
will have an extension yds„ after the uniform expansion: 


dsi 

In particular, 

dr x 


ydso . 

(58) 

ydr „. 

(58') 


Let p 0 , p 0 , T 0 and p,, p x , T x be the density, pressure and tempera¬ 
ture at “corresponding points” (i.e., at a distance r 0 in the initial 
configuration and at a distance r x = yr 0 in configuration after ex¬ 
pansion). It is clear that 


Pi = y 3 Po, 


(59) 


since the corresponding volume elements in the two configurations 
are in the ratio y 3 , while the mass inclosed in either is the same. 

We shall now consider a uniform expansion of a gas sphere. Then, 
we should have 


dpo _ _GM{r„) 
dr 0 ri Po ’ 


(60) 


dpi ___ GM(ri) 

dr z ~ r\ Pl 


(61) 


Since, however, M(r 0 ) = M(r x ), we have, according to equations 
(S8'), (59). and (61), 


dpi 


_ GM(r 0 ) 

y 2 rl y 


Po • ydr 0 = -y~ Pa dr a . (62) 

r Q 


* At the boundary of the configuration, p, p, and T are all zero. The vanishing of 
p, p, and T defines the radius of a gas sphere. 

3 For brevity we shall explicitly refer only to “expansion” and not repeat each time 
“expansion or contraction.” 
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By (60), then, 

dpi = y~ A dp „, 

from which it readily follows that 

Pi = y*Po ■ 

Since p = RpT, we have, from (59) and (64), 

p t = RpiTi = Ry~ i p„Ti = y~ A pa = y~ A Rp<,T 0 , 
or 

Ti = r'T, ■ 

Equations (56), (59), (64), and (66) can be written as 

P, _ Vo _ (R» y. />, /A„Y' T, = R„ 

p„ V, \/?J ’ A, \A|/ ’ To 


(63) 

(64) 

( 65 ) 

( 66 ) 

(67) 


We have thus proved the following theorem: By a uniform ex¬ 
pansion (or contraction) of a gas sphere, the density, pressure, and tem¬ 
perature at every point alter according to the inverse third, fourth, and 
unit power, respectively, of the ratio of the initial to the Jinal radius. 
The theorem in this general form is due to P. Rudzki (1902), though 
in a less general form it was known to Homer Lane (1869) and also 
to A. Ritter (1878). We shall refer to the foregoing theorem as 
“Lane’s theorem.” 

Since the heat energy is proportional to c.yT, a further consequence 
of Lane’s theorem is that the total heat energy in a gas sphere varies 
inversely as the radius during the process of uniform expansion. 

For an infinitesimal uniform expansion we clearly have 


</'/’ _ i dp _ 1 dp _ _ dR„ 
T 3 p 4 P R« 


From (67) it follows that 


P< 


P« 




( 68 ) 


(69) 


Alternatively, 

/>, = p„VV A ; 


TiV'fi' = 7’„I','/-' ; 


Tip, - T.p?t*. (70) 
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Thus, if a gas sphere expands (or contracts) uniformly through a se¬ 
quence of equilibrium configurations, then the matter at every point un¬ 
dergoes a poly tropic change belonging to the exponent y' = 4/3, or 
n = 3. This result is due to Ritter, who was thus the first to rec¬ 
ognize the special “cosmological” importance of polytropic changes 
of exponent 4/3. For this reason, he called polytropic changes of 
index 3 “cosmogenetic changes.” 

Since, according to Ritter’s theorem, the physical variables change 
along a cosmogenetic during a uniform expansion, we can apply the 
results of § 6 to calculate the corresponding change in entropy. The 
appropriate formula to use is (54) with 7' = 4/3. Hence, for an in¬ 
finitesimal expansion, the change in entropy, dS, is given by 



dS = c v ( 4 - 37 )f\ 

(71) 

or, by (68), 

dS= - c v {.4 - 37) ~ • 

-*VO 

( 7 ^) 

Further, we have 


dQ 

= TdS = — C V T{ 4-37)^". 

-tv 0 

( 73 ) 


8. Uniform expansion {or contraction) of polytropic gas spheres .— 
If, in a gas sphere, the pressure and density are related according to 
equations (41) and (43) with some definite value for Q v , then the 
gas sphere is said to be a “polytropic gas sphere of index or 
more simply as a “polytrope of index n.” This means that, if we 
plot the pressures at the different points in the gas sphere against 
the specific volumes at the respective points, then the points must 
all lie along a definite polytropic of index n and exponent y'. Let 
us fix our attention on one definite point, A 0 , on this polytropic. 
Through this point A a draw a poly tropic of index 3. By Ritter’s 
theorem, the effect of a uniform expansion (or contraction) is to 
displace the point A 0 along the polytropic of index 3 to another 
point, A t , such that the temperature at A, bears a constant ratio 
(Ro/Rd to the temperature at A„. Now this happens to all the 
points, A „, on the original poly tropic as a result of the uniform ex¬ 
pansion. By Emden’s theorem (§ 4), we obtain in this way another 
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polytropic of index n with a polytropic temperature different from 
the polytropic temperature of the original gas sphere. We thus see 
that the values of p and V at the points in the new configuration 
again lie on a polytropic of index n. Thus, the configuration resulting 
from the uniform expansion of a polytropic gas sphere is again another 
polytropic gas sphere belonging to the same index. 

As we have just seen, the poly tropic temperature of a poly trope 
is altered as a result of a uniform expansion. Let 0y (o) and Gy (i) 
be the polytropic temperature before and after the expansion. Then 
by (42) and (67), 


or 


<V(i) = 

<V(o) 


^R 0 y-shr'-O 


= y-(4~37') ^ 


(74) 


Mo)**""' = (V(i ■ 


( 75 ) 


Hence, for an infinitesimal expansion, 

(lOy 1 . fx (IH o / S\ 

( v ' = -(4 “ 37 ) » * (76) 

( fy' A(| 

From UcS) we can now calculate the change in entropy for an inlmi- 
tesimal expansion of a polytrope. Since 


(IS = c\> 


d()y' , f _j ^ dp 


Oy 


+ (t ; - 7) 


we have, according to (76) and (htt), 
dS = — rr|(4 - 37') + 3(7' - 7)1 = -' : r (4 “ 37 ) 

An 


A\, ’ 


(77) 

(7«) 


thus recovering our earlier result (72). 

9. 77 /c virinl theorem. We shall now consider the general motion 
of a cloud of particles. The “particles” may he gaseous molecules, 
dust particles, or even stars. 

Let m denote the mass of a particle; jr, y, and z its co-ordinates; 
and A\ V, and X the components of the force acting on it. 'Then, 
by Newton’s laws of motion, 


m 


d*x 
(It 2 


X 


d'y v 
* de - 1 


(l Z y 

m dt‘ =/ - 


(7 ( >) 
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We have 



or, using the first of the equations (79), 

= m (jtJ + xX - ( 8l ) 

Similarly, 

\ £ w [~ij + y y > ^ 

= m^ + zZ. (83) 

Adding the foregoing equations, (81), (82), and (83), we obtain 

2 {mrl) = m [{ d df) + (§) + (S) ]+(*x + yY + zZ ). (84) 

The first term on the right-hand side is simply twice the kinetic 
energy of the particle. Hence, summing the foregoing equation over 
all the particles, we have 

= 2T+Z{xX + yY + zZ), (8 S ) 

where I is the moment of inertia about the origin defined by 

I = 2(rar 2 ) , (86) 

and T is the kinetic energy of motion of the particles forming the 
cloud. The second term occurring on the right-hand side of (85) is 
called the “virial of Clausius.” 

To evaluate the virial, we fix our attention on two specific par¬ 
ticles of masses m l and m 2 at the points (; x s , y x , z x ) and (x 2j y 2j z 2 ). 
Let the force exerted by the second on the fifst have components 
A , B, and C, so that the force exerted by the first on the second will 
have the components — A , — 5 , and —C. The contribution of this 
pair of forces to the virial is given by 


A(x x - Xa ) + B(y t — y 2 ) + C(z t - z 2 ) , 


(87) 
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and hence 


Virial = W[A(x t — x 2 ) + B(y l — y 2 ) + C(si— z 2 )] , (88) 

where the summation is extended over all the pairs of particles. For 
a cloud of density so low that the ideal gas laws may be assumed to 
hold, all forces except the gravitational forces may be neglected. 
Thus we may take for A, B , and C the components of the force 
Gm l m 2 /r \ 2 (where G is the constant of gravitation) directed from 
2 to 1. Hence, the components are 


and 


Xi 

— 

x 2 


Cu 

> 

yi 

— 

y* 



> 

St 

— 

Zi 


r l2 

) 


along the X-axis 
along the F-axis * 
along the Z-axis 


Virial 


_ GntiPii 


(89) 


(90) 


Now each term inside the summation sign is simply the work done 
in separating the pair of particles to infinity against the gravitational 
attraction. Thus the virial is seen to be the potential energy, il, of 
the cloud of particles under consideration. Hence, we have 


1 rfV 

2 (il* 


2 T + il, 


( 9-0 


an equation derived by Poincare and Eddington. If the system is 
in a steady state, / is constant, and consequently we have 

2T + 12 = o . (92) 

Equation (92) expresses what is generally called the “virial theo¬ 
rem.” 

10. A n application of the virial theorem. Let us apply the virial 
theorem to a perfect gas configuration in gravitational equilibrium. 
Consider an element of mass dm at temperature T. From the kinet ic 
theory of gases (see chap, x) the mean kinetic energy of a single 
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molecule in this element is f-feiy where k is the Boltzmann constant. 
Let there be dN molecules in the element of mass under considera¬ 
tion. The contribution to the kinetic energy (of molecular motion) 
due to this element of mass is given by 

dT = %kTdN = \RTdm = \{c p — cv)Tdm . (93) 

But the internal energy, dU , of the element of mass is given by 
(Eq. [10]) 

dU = cyTdm . (94) 

Hence, 

dT = 1( 7 - t)dU , (95) 

or, for the whole configuration, 

T-\(v-t)U. (96) 

By the virial theorem, then, 

3(7 - 1 )U + = o . (97) 

Let E be the total energy. Then 

U + n = E. . (98) 

From (97) and (98) we easily obtain 

E= -( 3 Y- 4 )tf-^L^ 0 . (99) 

The foregoing equation has the following consequences: 

a) For a mass of gas for which 7 = 4/3, we see that E = o in 
a steady state (independent of the radius of the configuration). A 
small radial expansion of the mass is, accordingly, possible, the mass 
changing from one equilibrium configuration to an adjacent con¬ 
figuration of equilibrium without change of energy. It follows that, 
if we consider a sequence of equilibrium configurations in which 7 
varies continuously, then at 7 = 4/3 a change from stability to in¬ 
stability (for radial oscillations) must set in. 4 On the other hand, we 

4 This is intuitively obvious, but for a general discussion see J. H. Jeans, Problems 
of Cosmogony and Stellar Dynamics, pp. 20-23, Cambridge, 1919. 
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see that for 7 = 1, ft = o for any prescribed E; i.e., for 7 = 1 no 
stable configuration is possible. Hence, it follows that we have 
“stable” gas spheres only for 7 > 4/3. 

This result is originally due to Ritter and Emden; our proof, 
however, is due to Poincare. 

b) For 7 > 4/3, equation (99) shows that E must be negative; 
or, in other words, in a steady state the energy is less than in a state 
of diffusion at infinity. Suppose, now, that the configuration con¬ 
tracts so that the potential energy changes by an amount Aft. If 
A E and AU are corresponding changes in the total energy, E, and 
the internal energy, U, then by (99) 

AE = — (37 - 4) A U = ^ 77 ) ■ ( IOO > 

Hence, the amount of energy lost by radiation is -AE: 

-AE = — ~ — \ Aft , (101) 

3(7 - 1) 

which is positive for a contraction of the configuration. At the same 
time, the internal energy increases by an amount 

AU =- v - 1 -;AS 1 , (102) 

which is again positive for a contraction. The reason for the increase 
in the internal energy consequent to a contraction of the configura¬ 
tion is that of the work | Aft| done by contraction, only the fraction 
[f^-y - 41/3(7 - 1)] is lost in radiation to space outside, and the 
remaining fraction li — (37 — 4 )/d (7 — 01 = — 0 ] is used 

in raising the temperature of the mass. 

xi. The Si (fan-Boltzmann law. We shall now consider the appli¬ 
cation of thermodynamics to inclosures containing radiation. Con¬ 
sider a perfectly black body, AT, contained in an inclosure with per¬ 
fectly reflecting walls. The inclosure will be traversed in all direc¬ 
tions by radiation. Let the temperature of the black body contained 
in the inclosure be T. In a steady state, the inclosure is traversed by 
“black-body radiation” at temperature T. We shall assume that 
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quasistatical processes can be carried out with the radiation. We shall 
suppose, further, that the radiation is the same throughout the in¬ 
closure. Let the energy of radiation per unit volume be u, so that 
the internal energy U will be uV: 


V — uV . (103) 

There is a certain analogy between radiation and a perfect gas. 
The energy of both depends on temperature, and both exert pressure. 
According to the electromagnetic theory of light, radiation exerts 
the pressure 

P = \u . (104)* 

Let us allow the inclosure to expand quasi-statically while the 
temperature is maintained constant. Let the volume, V, increase 
by an amount dV while u and p remain unaltered. Consequently, 
the internal energy, U, increases by an amount udV, so that 



We shall now use the thermodynamical formula established in the 
last chapter (Eq. [106], i): 



(106) 


In our present case p depends only on T; and hence, according to 
(104) and (105), we can write (106) as 


1 71 1 

U = * 2 dT~* U ’ 

(107) 

or 


~ du 

T dT 4M ’ 

(108) 

or again, 


u = aT* ; p = \ a T <. 

(109) 

5 This's proved in chapter v, which deals with radiation problems in greater detail. 
Here we are only concerned with one straightforward application of thermodynamics 
to inclosures containing radiation. 
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Thus, the energy of black-body radiation per unit volume is pro¬ 
portional to the fourth power of the temperature. This is the state¬ 
ment of Stefan’s law. The constant a introduced in (109) is called 
the “Stefan-Boltzmann constant.” (Stefan empirically discovered 
the law in 1879 and Boltzmann gave the proof [essentially the one 
given here] in 1884.) - 

12 Adiabatic changes in an inclosure containing matter and radia- 
tiofi, —(a) We shall first consider the case of an inclosure containing 
radiation only. For a quasi-statical change, 



dQ = dU + pdV , 

(no) 

or, by (io,0 and (104), 


JQ = 

d(nV) + \udV = Vdu + \udV . 

(no') 

For a quasi-statical adiabatic change, then, 



Ythi + \ndV = 0 , 

(in) 

or 

uV-d* = constant , 

(112) 

or, since 11 — aT A , 

7T'/.i = constant . 

(113) 

From (io<)) and (11 

2) we have 



[)\ r F.* = constant . 

(114) 


Thus radiation, in this resped, behaves like a perfect gas with a 

ratio of the specilic heats y — 4/.L . ■ 

b) Let us now consider an inclosure containing both matter and 
radiation. We shall only consider the case where the matter is a 
perfect gas. The internal energy of such a system is, according to 

(10.O, (109), and (10), 

11 „ rri 4- t rV . ( l 1 s) 


Let />,- denote the radiation pressure and />« the gas pressure, 
the total pressure, /’, is, accordingly, 

R 

r = l>r + A/ = l" 7 ' 1 + p 7 • 


Then 


(1 ifi) 
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For a quasi-statical change 

+(!?): r " +JW - 

By (1x5) and (116) 

(|f) r - toVT‘ + CT- f(l2 p, + J t.'j , <■•*) 

(w)r " ° r ' " • <,,5) 

Inserting (118) and (119) in (117), we have 

dQ = r Sl2p, 4 - V - pg)dT + ($pr + pa)d\ ■ ( 120 ) 

Let y be the ratio of the specific heats (7 = c p /c v ). Then 

dQ = pr + - p^jdT + (4 pr + Pu)dY . ( 121 ) 

For an adiabatic change, 

[l 2 pr + ^ 1' + U/’i- + pu) y ' = O • (122) 

We define the adiabatic exponents l 1 ,, 1\, and r 3 by the relations 


+ 

II 

O 

(l2.0 

dP 1\ dT 

P + 1 - l\ ~T 0 ’ 

(124) 

dr dv_ 

r£ "H (F 3 l) y 0 • 

(125) 

dP = d(pr + pa) = ( 4 pr + Pa) — Pa dy . 

(t2(>) 


Now 
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Hence, (123) is the same as 

(4 pr + Pu) t + [l\(pr + Pu) — Pu] y = ° • 
From (122) and (127) we find that 

12 pr + 1 Pu . , . 

7-1 = 4 pr + P a _ 

4 pr + Pu l\(pr + Pv) pu 

Let us now define the quantity /? as follows: 

(3P = pj (i (S)P = pr - 

Equation (r2S) can now be written as 

12(7 - i)(t - g) + <3 = 4 — 

( 7 - 0(4 - " r. - “ 

Solving for T,, we find that 


r« = P + 


_(4 - 3P ) J (7 - 0 

P + 12(7 - i)(t ~ IS) ‘ 


From (131) we see that P, = 7 when (S = 1, and P, = 4/3 
£ = o. 

Again, from (124) and (12O) we have 

4/>r + pu + t _ |1 (Ar + Pu) y« “ ^ 1 / j/ = ° • 
From (122), (132), and (120) we now have 


"(7-,«+,Tv "" “ 


Solving for 1\, we find that 


p ,_(4 - ;i/3)(y - t)_ 

2 r /* J + 3(7- i)(i - fiU + pj’ 
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From (127) and (132) we have 


or 


1 + 


1 r, 

4 - 3/31 - r a 



(13s) 


^=(4-3?)^- (i36) 

Finally, we obtain the following equation, expressing r 2 in terms 
of r t : 


r = (4 - 30 r, 

3 3(1 -/ 3 )r t + ,8 • 


(137) 


We see that when /3 = 1, T, = T 2 = 7; and when /3 = o, T, = 

r 2 = 4/3- 

To determine P 3 we proceed as follows: Eliminating dP/P be¬ 
tween (123) and (124), we have 


dT . (r a - i)r, dV 
f + —f;- v = 0 • 


(138) 


Comparing this with (125), we have 

_ (r, - i)r, 

3 1 K • 

By (136) and (139) we find 


r 3 = 1 + 


r, - p 


4 - 3/3 ' 

From (131) and (140) we finally have that 

(4 ~ 3 / 3 ) (7 ~ 1) 


r 3 = r + 


P.+ 12(7 - i)(i - / 3 ) ' 


(b30) 


(140) 


(141) 


r 3 has the same limiting values for j 3 = 1 and |3 = o as T, and I\. 
Table 1 gives the values of the exponents T„ r 2 , and r 3 for different 
values of jS for a monatomic gas (7 = 5/3)- 
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I-/3 

r, 

r* 


1-0 

r, 

i \ 

r, 


1.667 

1.563 
1.511 

1.476 

1.44Q 

1.426 

1.667 
1.484 

1.417 

1.667 

1.510 

0.6. 

1-405 

1-343 

1-359 


0.7. 

1.386 

1-338 

1.350 


1.444 

0.8. 

1.368 

1-335 

1.344 

0.2. 

1.383 
1.363 
1.35i 

1.408 
1.386 
1.370 

0.9. 

1-350 

1.333 

1.338 

°-3. 

0.4. 

o.S. 

1.0. 

1-333 

i-333 

1-333 


Equations (mi) and (126) enable us to determine the specific 
heats at constant volume and pressure for an inclosure containing 
matter and radiation. Thus from (121) we have 


<>-($«...-2 V ( , ’" + r-.4 ( ' 43) 

or, in terms of j 3 , 

CV = [/3+i2(7 - 0(i - 0)1- C T «) 

P 

Using equation (130), we have alternatively 

CV = n/(4 - tpy _ I (3) ■ (l44) 

Similarly, eliminating between (121) and (126) and putting 
dP = o, we find that 


C,, = [/p + (7 - 0(4 - A/S) 3 + ”(7 - 000 - 0)1 > (' 45 ) 

0 4 


or, using (i.$i), 

C> = Z 1 M/ 9 + ^(7 - i)(i - 0 ) 1 - ( ,4f >) 

0 


Equations (130) and (i+>) enable 11s to express (V in the following 
alternative forms: 


,. (7 - 0(4 - affyr. 

- CK / 3 -(r, - 0) 


(7 — 1) (4 — 3ft) lh 

0 


(147) 


From (14.O and (* 4 ^) wc f |n( l that 


Cr 


I', 


/. ,u\ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

Poly tropic changes were first considered by G. Zeuner ( Technische Thermo- 
dynamik , i, Leipzig, 1887). The systematic use of a “polytropic” as a funda¬ 
mental thermodynamical notion is, however, due to Emden. The results con¬ 
tained in §§ 4, 5, 6, and 8 are due to Emden. Reference should be made here 
to his classical treatise Gaskugeln , Leipzig, 1907. 

The uniform expansion and contraction of gaseous configurations were first 
considered by A. Ritter {Wiedemann Annalen, 5, 543, 1878). The treatment 
of the problem given in the text (§ 7) follows, more or less closely, Ritter’s 
original treatment. Historical remarks concerning the association of a part of 
the results of § 7 with the name of Homer Lane are made in the bibliographical 
note for chapter iv. 

The virial theorem proved in § 9 is due to H. Poincare {Lemons sur les hy¬ 
potheses cosmogoniques, § 74, Paris, 1911) and A. S. Eddington ( M.N. , 76, 528, 
1916). The applications in the form given in § 10 are due to Poincare. 

The expression I\ (Eq. [131]), for the adiabatic exponent for indosures con¬ 
taining matter and radiation, is due to Eddington ( M.N. , 79, 2, 1918); it has, 
however, been generally overlooked that there are two other equally possible 
definitions for the adiabatic exponent, namely, T a and V 3 . The expressions for 
Cp and Cv (Eqs. [143] and [146]) are given here for the first time. 



CHAPTER III 


INTEGRAL THEOREMS ON THE 
EQUILIBRIUM OF A STAR 

As was emphasized in the Introduction, the structure of a star 
depends on a multitude of variables, and an approach toward a 
detailed theory is made only by introducing assumptions and ap¬ 
proximations of various kinds with a view toward discriminating 
between the relevant and the less relevant aspects of the physical 
situation. It is therefore necessary to introduce one assumption at 
a time and investigate how far we can proceed with one assumption 
before we feel the need to make another. In this chapter we shall 
be mainly concerned with an attempt to discover how far we can 
proceed with the assumption that a star is in a steady state in gravi¬ 
tational equilibrium. We shall supplement this further by the as¬ 
sumption that the density distribution is such that the mean den¬ 
sity p(V), interior to given point r inside the star, does not increase 
outward from the center. We shall see that these two assumptions 
already enable us to determine the order of magnitude of some of 
the more important physical variables describing a star. The meth¬ 
od consists in finding inequalities for quantities like the central pres¬ 
sure, mean pressure, the potential energy, the mean value of gravity, 
etc. Before proceeding to establish the inequalities, however, we 
shall obtain the equations of equilibrium and some general formulae. 

i. Equations of gravitational equilibrium.- We shall be concerned 
only with spherically symmetrical distributions of matter. Let r de¬ 
note the radius vector, measured from the center of the configuration. 
Since we have a spherically symmetrical distribution of matter, the 
total pressure P , the density p, and the other physical variables will 
all be functions of r only. Let M(r ) be the mass inclosed inside r. 
Then 

M(r) = C 4Tr £ ptlr ; dM[r) = 4T r-pdr . (1) 


(n 
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We shall denote by p{r ) the mean density inside r, and by p the mean 
density for the whole configuration: 


pM - 


Mir) m 
|-7rr 3 * 



(2) 


where Af is the mass of the configuration and R defines the radius of 
the configuration at which p and P vanish. 

Consider an infinitesimal cylinder at distance r from the center 
of height dr , and of unit cross-section at right angles to r (see Fig. 4). 

Let P be the pressure at r and let the in¬ 
crement in P as we go from r to r + dr 
be dP. The difference in pressure dP 
represents a force, — dP, acting on the 
element of mass considered, in the di¬ 
rection of increasing r. This must be 
counteracted by the gravitational attrac¬ 
tion to which the element of mass is 
subjected. The mass of the infinitesimal 
cylinder considered is pdr. The force of 
attraction between M(r) and pdr is, ac¬ 
cording to elementary potential theory, the same as between a mass 
M(r) at the center and pdr at r. By Newton’s law this attractive 
force is given by GMirfpdr/r 2 , where G is the constant of gravita¬ 
tion. Further, the attraction due to the material outside r is zero. 
Hence, for equilibrium we should have 


iP , 

r‘ 

( 3 ) 

dP GM(r) 

dr r*~ P ' 

( 4 ) 



It should be noticed that we have used P to denote the total pres¬ 
sure; thus, if we are considering a gaseous star, P is the sum of the 
gas kinetic pressure and the radiation pressure (according to the 
Stefan-Boltzmann law). We shall then write 

P = P T + \aT<, 


(S) 
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where k is the Boltzmann constant, g the mean molecular weight, 
H the mass of the proton, and a the Stefan-Boltzmann constant 
(chap, ii, §11). In (5) we have used (k/iiH) in place of the gas 
constant “i?,” as hitherto. This is more convenient, and in the fu¬ 
ture we shall adopt this definition consistently. 

Finally from (4) and (1) we have our fundamental equation of 
equilibrium: 



2. The potential and the potential energy .—The gravitational po¬ 
tential V is defined as the function the derivative of which in a given 
direction represents the gravitational attractive force in that di¬ 
rection acting on unit mass. For a spherically symmetrical distribu¬ 
tion of matter, V must be clearly such that 

dV __ CM (r) 

dr r 1 ‘ > K1) 


Equation (4) can now be written as 


1 dr = _dV 

p dr dr 


( 8 ) 


If r ^ /\\ Af(r) — M — constant; we can therefore integrate (7) 
and obtain 

\/=- (; ? A/ (r^K). (9) 

(Equation |q| is so normalized that V = o as r — > co.) In particu¬ 
lar, the potential V, at the boundary is given by 


Vx = - 


CM 
R * 


(10) 


The potential energy of a given distribution of matter is defined 
as the work done (on the system) to bring the matter “diffused” 
to infinity into the given distribution. We shall denote the poten¬ 
tial energy by 12 . For a spherically symmetrical distribution of mat- 
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ter, Q can be calculated as follows: Suppose that we have already 
“brought” from infinity an amount of material M(r). The work 
done to bring an additional amount of matter dM{r) (as a spherical 
shell of thickness dr) is 


— GM(r)dM(r) 


C- 

Jr r* 


GM(r)dM(r) 

r 


(») 


Hence, the potential energy Q of the configuration is given by 


-«r 


M(r)dM(r) 

r 


(12) 


Equation (12) is perfectly general, and is independent of the equa¬ 
tion of hydrostatic equilibrium. For the case of hydrostatic equilib¬ 
rium, equation (12) can be further transformed as follows: 


or by (7) 


“ a “ iG X dM(r) 

[M*(r)\ l dM (r) 

(13) 

= hG + \G 


(14) 

-it = 1 ^f-+ 1 I 

2 R 2 J 


(iS) 


Again integrating by parts and using (10) for the value of V at 
r = R, we find that 

O-M VdM(r) ; (16) 

the important point to notice is the appearance of the factor 1/2 
in (16). 


We shall now proceed to establish a number of integral theorems 
for configurations in gravitational equilibrium. The first three theo¬ 
rems (due to Milne) are true for any equilibrium configuration; 
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even the assumption “p(r) does not increase outward” is not intro¬ 
duced (the assumption is first made in Theorem 6). 

3. Theorem i. —In any equilibrium configuration the function 


P + 


GMHf) 
St r 4 


(17) 


decreases outward. 

Proof: Equations (1) and (4) can be combined into 


dP = _GM(r) dM(r) 
dr 47T/* 4 dr 


Now, 


d r GM z {f) 

dr ^ 8 xr» 


= dP CM (r) dM(r) _ GM 2 (r) 

rfr 47rr 4 </r 27 rr s 


By (uS), then, 


(/ 

dr 


GM'(r) = 

8irr 4 27rr' s 


w 


< o, 


(x8) 

( 19 ) 

(20) 


from which the theorem follows. 

Corollary: If P c denotes the central pressure, then we should have 


i\ > r + 


GM 2 (r) 

871-r 1 


CM* 
> 8ttK 4 ’ 


(21) 


The outer members of the foregoing inequality give 


GM m 

c StIC ’ 

(22) 

or, inserting numerical values, 


p c > 4.44 x io, 4 (q) iff) (, y ncs cm_2 • 

( 23 ) 

or 


P c > 4.50 X i° s (q) (ffj atmospheres, 

( 24 ) 


where O and Aq refer to the mass and the radius of the sun. 
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4. Theorem 2. —For any equilibrium configuration 


a 


v < 4 . 

From (18) and the definition of /„ we have 

C R dP , 
L=- 4 xJ o lr r^dr 


(25) 

(26) * 


(27) 


or, integrating by parts and remembering that v < 4, we have 

Ip = 4^(4 — v) ^ Pr*-" dr , (28) 

which proves the theorem. 

We notice that when v — 4, (27) can be integrated, and we have 


/ 4 = 47rP ( .. 

(29) 

Again, by (12) 


I _ ^ R GM{r)dM{r) _ 

(30) 

and hence, by the theorem 


— £2 = I27f J~ ^ r2 d r > 

CuV 

or 


-O = 3J™ PdV , 

(32) 


where dV stands for the volume element. 

Actually, we shall sec (§ n) that under “normal” circumstances the integral Iv 
converges for v < 6. 

3 Equation (31) was known to A. Ritter {Wiedemann Anrnlcn, 8, 160, 1879). 
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Now the value of the gravity g at r is clearly GM(r)/r 2 . Hence, 
if we denote by g the mean value of gravity defined by 


Mg 


then 


= (33) 
= 8tJ^ Prdr . (34) 


Mg 


5. Theorem 3. —For any equilibrium configuration 


„ „ , 4 - v GM 1 ^ T . GM 1 

virP - R * " + 8 rT >l> 2IP 

(35) 

U 

v < 4 . 

(36) 

Proof: By Theorem 2 


/„ = 4^(4 — v ) J " Pr*~ v dr . 

(37) 

But by Theorem 1 


CM* _ GM*(r) „ p _ GM*(r) . 

XtR ] 87rr l ' 87^ 

(38) 


By (37) and (38) we have 

4 7r( 4 - v) j f | r, - C 'xJ' ) \ ri “ ,Ir > l " 

. ( %R I CM 1 CM^r) 

ArU ~ ¥) X 87m 


or 


> 


47 ^/ > l •/\ ,, *' > I* + 


r y v dr , 


(30) 


Hr)dr UM* 
> iR" ’ 


(40) 


Now, 


Jo 

X* ,lr = - ;.f <;A/J(r) X(r) ,/r ’ (4 ° 
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or, after an integration by parts, 


f* GAf J (r) J 

) 0 r 2 +> vR> 

2 

H "Jo »* 

(42) 

GM* 

_ 2 t 

(43) 

vR- i 

- Ip . 

V 


Inserting (43) in (40), we have 

4 *PcR*-” > L + 4 —! - L - *— G ~- > , 

V 2 V R" 2/C" 

or, simplifying, we have 

which proves the theorem. 

Corollary i: If v = i, I x = —0, we have 

? GM 2 GM 2 

kPcR 3 + 8 f- > > “|- • 


( 44 ) 

U S) 


(46) 


That GM 2 /2R sets the absolute minimum to — Q was first proved 
by Ritter (Wiedemann Annalen, 16, 183, 1882). 

Corollary 2: If v = 2, I 2 = Mg, and we have 


2irP,R 2 -)- 


1 GM 1 
4 ** 


> Mg > 


GM 2 
2 R 2 


( 47 ) 


The following theorem is due to Ritter. 

6. Theorem 4. —In a gaseous configuration in equilibrium in which 
the radiation pressure is negligible, 


7= > 1 pH GM 
6 k ~R “ 1 


(48) 


where the mean temperature T is defined by 


MT = f 7W(r) ; 


(49) 


fi is further assumed to be constant in the configuration . 
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Proof: If the radiation pressure can be neglected, 


■d k r T _ P 

0, t k p' 

(So) 

Hence, 


* 

^1 

II 

° _ 3 
2 

2 

11 

>3 

-0 ^ 

fe: 

(Si) 

*< 

V O 

II 

( 52 ) 

By (32), then, 


uT.-'i'a. 

3 k 

(S3) 

By Theorem 3, Corollary 1, we have 


= 1 uTI CM 

7 > 6 It R ’ 

( 54 ) 

thus proving the theorem. 

Inserting numerical values in (54), we find that 


f > 3.84 X xo> q ; 

(540 


in other words, we may expect the temperature to be of the order 
of a few million degrees in stellar interiors. 

Equation (53), derived above, has an important physical mean¬ 
ing. If we are considering a gaseous configuration (and if we neglect 
radiation pressure), then the internal energy is given by 

U = f\- f TdM (r) = cvMT 
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a formula which was derived independently by A. Ritter and J. 
Perry. 3 (We shall refer to [55] as “Ritter’s relation.”) We have al¬ 
ready derived (55) from the virial theorem (chap, ii, § xo). 

7. Theorem 5.— If P(r) is the mean pressure interior to r, defined by 

M (r)P(r) = C'pdM(r ), (56) 


then in any equilibrium configuration 


P(r) ~ P(r) > . A_ GMHr) (r > 0 ). ( S7 ) 
127r r 4 

Proof: Integrating by parts the integral defining P(r), we have 

M(r)[P(r) - P(r)] = - ^M{r)dP , (5») 

or, using (18), 


M(r)[P(r) — P(r)] 


- c r 

12’ r Jo 


4 M 3 (r)J 

r-t 


( 59 ) 


or, again integrating by parts, 


M(r)[P(r) - P(r)] = 


C "'to 4. G C M ' {r) dr 

127T r 4 "H" 37T Jo f S 


(60) 


Since the second term on the right-hand side of (60) is positive, we 
have the inequality stated. 

Corollary: If we put r = R in (57), we have for the mean pres¬ 
sure P defined for the whole configuration the inequality 


P > 


1 GM‘ 

127T R 4 


(61) 


3 A. Ritter, 0^. cit., pp. 160-162; J. Perry, Nature , 60, 247, 1899. Lord Kelvin, in 
his work (referred to in greater detail in chap, iv), refers to (55) as the “Ritter-Perry 
theorem.” 
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8 . Theorem 6 . —In any equilibrium configuration in which the 
mean density p(r) interior to r does not increase outward , we have 

^G(^iry^p^i(j)M 2 ^(r) C P ( , — P C %G($ir) l S 3 pi / 6 M 2 S*(r) , (62) 

where p c is the central density. 

Proof: From (18) we have 

„ _ o_ G (' M(r)dM (r) 


_ p= O' f'Jf(r)i 
47rJo r 


From the definition of the mean density p(r) (Eq. [2]), we have 


= \M{ 


M{r) 

Wp(.r) 


Inserting (64) in ( 6 . 0 , we have 


i\. - r = 1 (4 ,-)••/.> (; ( 

47T Jo 


p ,,/j (r) A/ (r)f/M(r) . (65) 


Since by hypothesis p(r) does not increase outward, we have from 
(05) that 

^ ' ( ;|7r) ^f;p'/'(/-) j M '/•' (r)dM(r) . (66) 

47 T Jo 

'The integral on the right-hand side of (00) can be evaluated, and 
we have 

Pr - P% . (67) 

Again, from (O5), according to our hypothesis, 

^ ' (A t)''h; p !/'I'm </'{r)<tM(r) , (68) 

4 ^ J 0 


Pr -PC i(:l Tc)' l *Up}J*MMr) . 


Combining (O7) and (0g), we have the required inequality. 
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Corollary: If we put r — R in the inequality of Theorem 6, wc 
obtain 

$G(U)' h P 4/3 M^ ^ Pc ^ iG(Uy /3 pt /3 M 2/s • (7o) 

In the left-hand side of the inequality we can substitute for p its 
expression M/girlP. We then find 

£ jjf ^ Pc ^ • (7x) 

We see that the additional restriction imposed on the density 
distribution, namely, that p(r) does not increase outward, enables 
us to improve the inequality obtained for P c in Theorem i. Nu¬ 
merically we now have that 

Pc ^ 1.35 x 109 (o) (^Y atmospheres . (72) 


Equation (71) was first given by Eddington, 4 but the complete theo¬ 
rem and the proof given are due to Chandrasekhar. Milne has given 
the following instructive alternative proof for the inequality 


Consider the expression 


P > 3 GM‘ 

1 e * 8 * • 


P + a 


GMKr) 

8 r r* ’ 


(73) 


(74) 


where a is, for the present, an arbitrary number. Now, 


d [p , GM»(r )1 dP GM(r ) dM(r) _ GM 2 (r) 

dr[ F+ 8tt4 J dr + 4 xr 4 dr 2 rr* ’ (?S) 

or by (18) 


d 

dr 


P + * 


GM‘(ry 

87 T r A 


— (a 


. dP _ GM’(r) 
I ' dr a 2 rr s ’ 


( 76 ) 


4 Eddington stated the result only for p (not p(r)) decreasing outward. 
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73 


or, again, by (4) 


i 

dr 




or by (2) 


*\ 

dr L 


P+a 


GM 2 (r) 
Sir r 4 


]. G "W[( a - t)p (;8) 


If the mean density decreases outward, it is clear that p(r) ^ p. 
Hence, if we choose a = 3, we have 


d 

dr 


P + 3 


GM+r) 

8717*1 


= - 2 GM r + [p(r) - pi ^ o . (79) 


Hence, the expression (74) considered with a = 3 is a decreasing 
function of r: 


Pr Z P + 


3 GM*(r) 
87r r* 


> 3 OM* 
* 87r & ’ 


(80) 


thus establishing the inequality. Milne’s proof cannot, however, be 
extended to give the complete Theorem 6. 

9. Theorem 7. The ratio (r — ft.) of the radiation pressure to 
the total pressure at the center of a wholly gaseous configuration in 
equilibrium in which p(r) docs not increase outward , satisfies the in¬ 
equality 

1 - 0, $ 1 - fi* , (81) 


where ft* satisfies the quarlic equation 


A! = 



1/2 T 


(82) 


p< : is the mean molecular weight at the center. 

Proof: Now, according to (5), the total pressure P is given by 


P = 


k 

till 


pT + wn , 


(83) 
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Define the quantity (i — / 3 ) by 



(1 - P)P = iaT* ; pP = ~~ P T. 

(84) 

By (84) 



1 a n 1 k ^ 

. 1 - /3 3 T P pH pT ’ 

(8S) 

or 

[pHa p J P ‘ 

(86) 

Again, 

p=i± pT =\ (±y 31 ~-^r 

ppH p 1\pH) a p< \ P 

(8?) 


Hence, at the center of the configuration 



By Theorem 6, on the other hand, 

P, ^ hG(U)^M^pfP . (8 q ) 

Comparing (88) and (89), we have 



Defining (1 — ( 3 *) as in equation (82), we have 


1 — / 3 * > 1 - ft 

p*i ' 


(92) 


But (1 — j 8 )// 3 4 is a monotonic increasing function of (1 — ft). 
Hence, we should have 

1 - p* ^ 1 - p ,, ( 93 ) 


which proves the theorem. 
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io. Theorem 7 (which is due to Chandrasekhar) shows that for 
a gaseous star the value of (x - 0) at the center cannot exceed an 
amount depending on the mass of the star only. Table 2 gives the 
value of (1 — 0 *) for different values of the mass M. 


TABLE 2 
Values of (1-0*) 



As an example of the application of Table 2, we see that for the sun 
(j _ $.) < 0.03 while for Capella (M = 4-iSO), (1 - AO < °- 22 > 

assuming in both the cases that p, : = T - 

11. Theorem 8 - For I„, defined as in Theorem 2, and under the 

conditions of Theorem 6 , we have 


3 GM ‘ , . < 3 

6 - v >' "• " ' 6 “ v n 


(v < 6), (94) 



= dUY'-' f 


Since p(r) does not increase outward, the minimum value for the 
integral on the right-hand side is obtained by replacing p(r) by p, 
and taking it outside the integral sign. Similarly, the maximum value 
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is obtained by replacing p(r) by p c , and taking it outside the integral 
sign. In this way we find that 

G(frrp c y /3 M i6r TVi z i, z G{\Tpyi*M«- p),i . ( 98 ) 

But by definition, 

farrlPc = M = fri?Jp . (99) 

Using (99), (98) is found to reduce to 


3 GM' 3 GM‘ 

6 -. ~w $ Ip $ 6^ '7r» (io °) 

which proves the theorem. 

Incidentally, we have also proved that the integral defining /„ 
converges for v < 6 z/ the mean density decreases outward and if fur¬ 
ther p 0 is finite. 

Corollary 1: If v = 1, I, = — S2, and we have 

3 GM 1 <3 gp 

S R ^ ^ S r. - (l0,) 


Corollary 2: If v = 2, 7 a = j|f|, and we have 


3 CM 3 GM 

4 i? 2 ' v 2 * 4 r? 


(101O 


Corollary 3: If we put v = 6 on the right hand side of (97) and 
extend the range of integration from r = r to r = R, we find 

P6 1U b N I 7 - ■ loo* — ~ 


R* ^ M(f) 


* (««) 


12. Theorem g.—In a gaseous configuration in equilibrium in 
which the^ radiation pressure is negligible and in which, further , p(r) 
does not increase outward, 

1 CM t ^ CM 

S k fc ' * 5 k R ’ ( r °3) 
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where y. (the molecular weight) is assumed to be constant in the configu¬ 
ration, and T is the mean temperature defined as in Theorem 4. 

Proof: By (53) we have for the case considered 

MT = - 1 ft • ( io 4 ) 

3 * 


By Corollary 1 of the last theorem we have 

3 ^- 0 * *—• 

5 R 5 r t 


( io s) 


Combining (104) and (105), we have the required inequality. 

We are thus able to replace the “1/6" that occurred in Theorem 4 
by “1/5” because of our additional hypothesis concerning p(r). Nu¬ 
merically (103) reduces to 


T ^ 4.61 X xoV 


M Rq 
O R 


(106) 


13. Theorem 10. If is the integral defined by 

J.„- f* l3(* +x)>»], (i°7) 

then under the conditions of Theorem 6 

—P — • (,o8) 

3 a +3 — v R" + 3 “ v r ° 


where r c is defined as in Theorem 8. 
Proof: Since 

I M(r) 


r = 


LiUpWl 




(109) 


we have from (107) that 

Arguing as in Theorem 8, we easily obtain the inequality (108). 


(no) 
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14. Theorem xi. —If P is the mean pressure defined by 


MP = ^ R pdM(r) , 

(in) 

then , under the conditions oj Theorem 6, 


3 GM 2 ^ j x 3 GM 3 

207r r\ ^ ■* ^ 207r i ? 4 

(112) 

Proof: By definition 


MP = f R pdM{r) , 

(113) 

or, integrating by parts, 


MP = — J"*J/(r)iP • 

(114) 

Since (Eq. [18]) 



(ns) 

we can re-write (114) as 


jl^p _ G M 3 (r)dM(f) 

4 irJ 0 r 4 ’ 

(116) 

or, in terms of the integral /„, introduced in Theorem io, 

we have 

MP = -- P a 4 . 

4 7 T ’ 

(117) 

By Theorem 10 we then have 


> 5 > _3_ GM 2 

207 r rj ^ ^ 207 T J? 4 ’ 

(118) 

which proves the theorem. 

Numerically we have 


■P ^ S -4 X 1Q>S {^j atmos P^ eres - 

(119) 
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15. The physical content of Theorems 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11 is the 
following: We are given a certain equilibrium configuration of mass 
M and radius R with some arbitrary density distribution, arbitrary 
except for the condition that the density p(r) does not increase out¬ 
ward. From the given configuration we can construct two other 
configurations of uniform density one with a constant density 
equal to p, and the other with a constant density equal to p„ (see 
Fig. 5). The radii of these two configurations are clearly R and r c , 



R R 

I'll'.. S 


respectively. Theorems 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11 simply state that the 
physical variables characterizing the given equilibrium configura¬ 
tion, namely, P„ -H, g, T (for the case of negligible radiation pres¬ 
sure), and P, have values respectively less than those for the con¬ 
figuration of uniform density with p = p,., and respectively greater 
than those for the configuration of uniform density with P = P- 
Thus, the given configuration is, in this sense, intermediate between 
the two configurations of uniform density with p = p c and p = p, 
respectively. 

16. Tiihorkm 12. Under the conditions of Theorem 6 w<c have 


provided 


/>r £ 1 (.'.Trlf- nAq/Ze- 'A/ 1 " '"' 7 -', 

P ‘;J ' ^ (> - v -l 


0 > v iy, 4 , 


where (120) is a strict inequality for v > 4. 
Proof: C'onsider the integral /„: 



C, M (r) dM (r) 


(120) 


(121) 


(122) 


r‘ 
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By (18) we can transform this into 


r C R dP 

Jo ^ 

(123) 

Since we have assumed that v ^ 4, we clearly have 



(124) 

In (124) we have the equality sign for the case v = 4. For v > 4 
we have a strict inequality. On the other hand, by Theorem 8 (Eq. 
[98]) we have 

^ v ($Tr Pc y'>GM«-’'V 3 (v 

< 6) . (125) 

Combining (124) and (125), we have 


^ 6 i v (u P ,:y /s GM«-^ , 

(126) 

or 


Pl - ^ — ( 4 7r )(,-j')/.!(;;^- 4^((.-») / 3 . 

p t / J 0 — 1/ 

(127) 

Again, (127) is a strict inequality for v > 4. This proves the theo¬ 
rem. 

If we write 


(128) 

equation (127) reduces to 


t*c 

if 

1 < « ^ 3 . 

(129) 

(130) 


Further, S n introduced in (122) stands for the numerical coefficient 



(131) 


Sn = (t*) l/ 
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Finally, (129) is a strict inequality for n < 3. Equations (129) and 
(131) bring out clearly the critical nature of n = 1 and n = 3, a 
circumstance we shall again encounter in the future. Table 3 gives 
the numerical values of S n for different values of n. 


TABLE 3 
Values of S n 


It 

‘S« 

n 

Sn 

^ ,0. 

0.806 

2.0. 

1 364 

2-599 

2.5. 

0.98s 

I.5. 




17. Homologous transformations.—A general homologous transfor¬ 
mation is one in which the density and the linear dimensions at each 
point are multiplied by constant factors to obtain another equilibrium 
configuration. 

The general homologous transformation is best considered as 
being “built” up of two elementary homologous transformations: 
(a) the transformation in which the radial dimensions are kept un¬ 
altered while the density at each point is multiplied by a constant 
factor ,v; (/;) the transformation in which the configuration is sub¬ 
mitted to a uniform expansion or contraction (in the sense already 
defined in chap, ii, § 7) when the radial dimensions are altered in 
the ratio 1 :v. 

We shall prove the following theorem: 

Theorem 13. If the radiation pressure is a fraction (1 — 1 3 „) of 
the total pressure at a given point in an equilibrium configuration , and 
if it is a fraction (1 — at the corresponding point in a homologously 
transformed configuration , then 



where M „ and M, refer to the mass of the configuration before and after 
the homologous transformation. 

Proof: We shall consider the homologous transformation as built 
up of two elementary homologous transformations, as already ex¬ 
plained. 
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First let us consider the homologous transformation in which the 
radial dimensions are unaltered. Then the density, p, and the mass 
interior to r, M{r), are each multiplied by x. From the equation 


dP = GM(r) 
dr r* 


(i33) 


we see that P gets multiplied by x 2 . But according to equation (87), 


> = lYAYiL^r 

\ L\M#/ a )3 4 J 


j 4/3 


(134) 


Hence, the left-hand side of the foregoing equation gets multiplied 
by x a while p 4/3 on the right-hand side gets multiplied by oc 4 ^. Hence, 
the term involving 0 must get multiplied by ac 2 ' 3 . In other words, 


1 - fa _ 1 - Po = i - & / M A 2 

AM AM AM \Mo) ’ 


(i35) 


Now, consider a uniform expansion, in which the linear dimensions 
are increased in the ratio 1 :y. As shown in chapter ii, § 7, the effect 
of this transformation is to multiply P and p by y ~ 4 and y~\ re¬ 
spectively. From (134) we now see that for this transformation the 
left-hand side gets multiplied by y" 4 , while p 4/3 on the right-hand 
side also gets multiplied by y~ 4 . Hence, (1 — j8)/j8 4 p 4 is invariant 
to this transformation. Hence, (135) is true for a general homologous 
transformation. 

The foregoing theorem is of importance in the theory of gaseous 
stars in so far as it shows that, if we consider a sequence of homolo¬ 
gous gaseous configurations in equilibrium, then the relative impor¬ 
tance of the radiation pressure—as measured by 1 — /?—increases in 
the direction of increasing mass along the sequence. 
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bridge, England. The inequality (73) is stated (and proved by means of physi¬ 
cal arguments). Theorem 9 is also considered, though the proof given in the 
text is different from Eddington’s. 

E. A. Milne, M.N ., 89, 739, 1929; ibid., 96, 179, 1936. Theorems 1, 2, 
and 3 are proved here, while parts of Theorems 6 and 8 are proved by different 
methods. 

S. Chandrasekhar, M.N., 96, 644,1936; Ap. 85,372,1937. Theorems 6, 
7, 8, 10, 11, and 12 are proved in these papers. Theorem 5 is proved here for 
the first time. 



CHAPTER IV 

POLYTROPIC AND ISOTHERMAL GAS SPHERES 


In the last chapter we considered the most general properties of 
equilibrium configurations. In this chapter we shall be concerned 
with the detailed study of a class of equilibrium configurations re¬ 
sulting from a special kind of relation between P and p. Formally, 
the fundamental problem is the study of equilibrium configurations 
in which P and p are connected by a relation of the kind 

P = £p<* +1 'V», (i) 

where K and n are constants. This problem, toward the solution of 
which fundamental contributions have been made by Lane, Ritter, 
Kelvin, Emden, and Fowler, is also of considerable physical interest. 
We shall, therefore, first consider the physical circumstances which 
led initially to the study of the equilibrium configurations with an 
underlying “equation of state” of the kind (i). 

i. Convective and polytropic equilibrium .—The physical notion of 
convective equilibrium was first introduced by Lord Kelvin in 1862 
in connection with some of his considerations relating to the tem¬ 
perature of the earth’s atmosphere. 1 2 Kelvin defined convective equi¬ 
librium in the following terms: 

Any fluid under the influence of gravity is said to be in convective equilibrium 
if the density and the temperature are so distributed throughout the whole 
fluid mass that the surfaces of equal density and of equal temperature remain 
unchanged when currents are produced in it by any disturbing influence so 
gentle that changes of pressure due to inertia of motions are negligible. 3 

Kelvin further comments that 

the essence of convective equilibrium is that if a small spherical or cubic portion 
of the fluid in any position, P, is ideally enclosed in a sheath impermeable to 

1 Sir W. Thomson (Lord Kelvin), Mathematical and Physical Papers , 3, 255-260, 
Cambridge, 1911. 

2 Ibid., 5, 254-283. The quotation is from p. 256. 
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heat and expanded or contracted to the density of the fluid at any other place 
P r , its temperature wiJI.be altered, by the expansion or contraction, from the 
temperature which it had at P to the actual temperature of the fluid at P f . 

It is clear that the process considered is a quasi-statical adiabatic 
change, and consequently the equations to be used are (Eq. [19], ii) 

p = constant • p y ; p l ~yT y = constant ; Tp x ~ y = constant, (2) 

where 7 is the ratio of the specific heats. It is seen that the relation 
connecting p and p is of the form (1). 

The gravitational equilibrium of a gaseous configuration in which 
p and p arc related as in (2) was first considered by Lane 3 (1870), 
but the same problem was independently considered by Ritter 4 
(1878) and also by Kelvin 5 (1887). 

In applying the equations (2) of adiabatic expansion or contrac¬ 
tion to a spherical mass of gas in convective equilibrium, Kelvin 6 
makes the following interesting remarks: 

If a gas is enclosed in a rigid spherical shell impermeable to heat and left 
to itself for a sufficiently long time, it settles into the condition of gross-thermal 
equilibrium by “conduction of heat” till the temperature becomes uniform 
throughout. Hut if it were stirred artificially all through its volume, currents 
not considerably disturbing the static distribution of pressure and density will 
bring it approximately to what I have called convective equilibrium of tempera¬ 
ture. The natural stirring produced in a great free fluid mass like the Sun’s by 
the cooling at the surface, must, 1 believe, maintain a somewhat close approxi¬ 
mation to convective equilibrium throughout the whole mass. 

It follows from Kelvin’s remarks that we are entitled to use the equa¬ 
tions (2) for an adiabatic expansion or contraction provided that 
during the process of “stirring” the appropriate dQ = o. But this 
need not in general be the case. Indeed, in his very first application 
of the idea of convective equilibrium (to the earth’s atmosphere, 
with a view to calculate the fall of temperature with height), Kelvin 
had to consider the case where the “stirring” led to a physical proc¬ 
ess in which dQ o. The difficulty arises from the circumstance 

3 J. Homer Lane, Amur. J. Set 2d ser., 50, 57, 1870. 

4 A. Ritter, Wiedemann A mi aim, 6, 135, 1878. 

5 W. Thomson, Phil. Mag., 22, 2S7, 1887. 

6 Ibid. Also Thomson’s Collected Papers , 5, 184-190. The quotation appears on 
p. 186. 
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that if we consider the “natural stirring” of a moist atmosphere the 
condensation of vapor in the upward currents of air is of considerable 
importance. This latter problem was also considered by Kelvin 
(at Joule’s suggestion) and is, of course, of fundamental impor¬ 
tance in meteorology. In modern versions 7 of Kelvin’s work such 
changes are generally considered to be represented by the equation 
dQ = cdT, where c is taken to be approximately constant. More 
generally, if, during the process of stirring, the quantity of heat, 
dQ , supplied is proportional to the instantaneous change of tempera¬ 
ture, dT, then dQ = cdT; this is the definition of a polytropic 
change. We then have 

p = constant * p 7 ' ; 7' = —-- . (3) 

cy — c 

Hence, the consideration of polytropic changes is more general 
than the consideration of adiabatic changes; the latter is obtained 
as a special case when we put c = o. For this reason Emden con¬ 
sidered polytropic-convective equilibrium. 8 

If we use the variables introduced in chapter ii, § 5, we can 
write 

P = ; P = ^ ; n = ^77 > (4) 

where 0y is the polytropic temperature, which is, of course, the 
same for all parts of the gaseous sphere. For the adiabatic-convec¬ 
tive case 7' = 7 and 0 7 is the adiabatic temperature. Since in all 
these considerations radiation pressure has been neglected, we can 
write 

P = AV+C/-‘) ; K = ^ 0y. ( 5 ) 

We are thus led to consider the mathematical problem of deter¬ 
mining the structure of an equilibrium configuration in which P 
and p are related according to equation (i); when we wish to con- 

7 See L. Weickmann, “Mechanik und Thermodynamik der Atmosphare,” in Lchr- 
buch dcr Gcophysik herausgegeben von B. Guttenberg, pp. 797-965 (Berlin, 1929). 

8 K. Schwarzschild, Vierteljahrsschrift dcr astron-omischen Gcscllschaft, 43, 26, 1908. 
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3. Transformations of the Lane-Emden equation .— 

a) Put 

The equation (11) easily reduces to 

dfx _ x" 
d? ‘ 


(13) 


(14) 


b) Kelvin's transformation .—Instead of £, introduce the new vari¬ 
able x defined by 


X = 


V 



(15) 


The Lane-Emden equation now transforms into 


.r 1 


tM 
dx 2 


(16) 


c) The singular solution for n > 3.—We first ascertain whether 
(16) has a solution of the form 


0 = ax* (17) 

for a suitably chosen a and u. Substituting (17) in (i6), we have 

au(a) — i).?" 12 = —a n x n * , (18) 


an equation which must be valid for all values of x. Hence, we 
should have 


or 


a; -j- 2 = hoj ; a n ~ 1 = co(i — a?) , 


(19) 



a 


a(« ~ 3) 
(» - 0' 




(20) 


For n > 3, and w < i we therefore have the singular solution 


0, = 


2(M — 3) ' 

0\ 


(2l) 
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or, in' terms of £, 


2 ( w "" 3) 1 

O - i) a J * 


(22) 


For » ^ 3 we have no proper singular solution of the type (17). 

d) Braden's transformations .—Since (17) defines a solution of (16) 
(for n > 3), we make the substitution 


0 = Ax*z ; 63 - -, 

’ n — 1 


(23) 


where A is, for the present, an arbitrary constant, which we shall, 
specify later. From (23) we obtain 


dx 2 


. x* 


- d 2 z * „ dz , - / - \ A_ n 

te’ +20,x Tx + u{u - l)x * 


(24) 


Substituting (24) in (16) and using the relation w + 2 = nu, wc 
have 


d?z_ 
dx 2 


- + 20>X - 1 - u(aj — I)z + A n l Z n — O 

2 ax 


(25) 


We can eliminate x from the foregoing equation by making the fur¬ 
ther substitution 

x = | = e l ; t = log x = — log £ . (26) 

From (26) we easily find that 

dz t dz d 2 z ^ t \d 2 z dz\ , N 

T*- c it- (27) 

Substituting (27) in (25), we obtain 

/7 g 

^ + (2W - 1) + 0)(d) - i)z + A n ~ x z n = o . (28) 

We shall consider two forms of (28): 

Case i: n > 3.—For n > 3 the singular solution (21) is proper, 
and we shall therefore choose A = a. By (19), 

A n ~ T = a n “ r = co( 1 — co) (w > 3, co < 1) . (29) 
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Equation (28) now takes the form 


tl + ( 2 « - 1) % - »(I - «)z(x - z”- 1 ) = ° . 


(30) 


dr ' v " dt 

or, since w = 2/(» — 0, we have 

d‘z . 5 ti ds _ a(w - ,3) / _ s »-.) = o . (31) 

7 F + /r-T dl (» - O' 

The singular solution (21) is detuned by s = i- 

Cd.sr We choose /l = r. Our equation then is 


d‘z , S — n dz j_ 2(3 _ n) 4 . z » — 0 . 

dr + di + (» - i) 1 


(3 2 ) 


4. The Lanc-Emdcn functions for n = o, x, and 5.- We shall con¬ 
sider these three cases separately. 

Case, i: n = o- The Lane-Emden equation is 




(33) 


which, after a first integration, yields 


= (34) 

where -0 is an integration constant. A second integration now 
yields 


0 = D +~ - u*, 


(35) 


where I) is a second integration constant. . 

We see that the general solution of (33) ha* a smgulan y a 

origin, and that 

(£ -> o) . (36) 


0 ■' 


£ 


If, however, we restrict ourselves to solutions which are finite at the 
origin, then C = o and 

(37) 


0 = D - U J • 
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The Lane-Emden function is characterized by 8 = i at the origin, 
and hence the Lane-Emden function 0 O is given by 

0.-i —(38) 

The function d 0 has its first zero at £ = £„ where 

- V6 ; m = o. (39) 

Case ii: n = x.—Consider the Lane-Emden equation in the form 
(14). Then, for n — x 


The general solution of (40) is 

X = C sin (£ - 5 ), 

where Cand 8 are constants of integration. By (13), 

_ C sin (g - 6 ) 


(41) 


(42) 


If 5 o, the general solution has a singularity at the origin: 


constant 

t 


(t o) . (43) 


Again, if we restrict ourselves to solutions which are finite at the 
origin, 8 = 0 and 


_ C sin £ 

r~ 


(44) 


The solutions in the foregoing forms were first given by Ritter. The 
Lane-Emden function 6 t is given by 


0 . = 


sin £ 
1 “' 


( 45 ) 


The foregoing function has its first zero at £ = x and is mono- 
tonically decreasing in the interval (o, x). 
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Case in: n = 5.—We shall consider the equation in the form 
(31) with » = 5- We have 

(46) 

where our variables s and 1 are, according to equations (22), (23), 
and (26), 

I ; e - • (47) 

Multiplying both sides of (46) by dz/dt, we have 

i £(£)']a- (48) 

which can be integrated as it stands: 




where I) is a constant of integration. If *-> ± 00 > then according 
to (49), (i/s/df) 2 , and this is impossible since dz/dt is real. 

We can therefore write 

_ il - - = dl , (so) 

+ I2/M- Is 2 - 

and s can at most oscillate to and fro between the greatest and the 
least roots of 

21 ) + Js 2 — I'iS" = o . 15 U 

q'he integration of (50) for nonzero I) is complicated and involves 
elliptic integrals. The case of interest is, however, when I) - o. 
Then, 

_ i* f - Idl , (SO 

z(i - WY" 

where the ambiguous sign has been so chosen that t -* »■ Make 
the substitution 


; ( s't = sin 2 f , 
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from which we have 


and (52) becomes 


dz cos f 

z sin f 


d{, 


cosec f df = — dt, 


(54) 

(55) 


which can be integrated. We obtain 

tan |f = Cer 1 , (56) 

where C is a constant of integration. From (53) we now have 



i_, _ 4 tan 2 ^ 

aZ “ (x + tan 2 U ) 1 ’ 

(57) 

or from (56) 




r i 2 C 2 c~ 2< "1 1/4 

2_ ± l(i + C*e-*0*J ' 

(58) 

By (47). then, 




r 3 c 2 ]*/ 4 

L(i + W ' 

(59) 


The Lane-Emden function 0 S is therefore given by 


which was independently discovered by Schuster and Emden. We 
see that 9 S is a decreasing function and tends to zero only as £ —> co, 
which means that the corresponding equilibrium configuration ex¬ 
tends to infinity. 

5. The Lane-Emdcn functions for general n.—Wc have seen that 
the Lane-Emdcn function can be explicitly given for n = o, 1, and 5. 
Such explicit expressions for other values of n do not seem to exist, 
and recourse must be had to numerical methods. A method of 
constructing the Lane-Emden function would be to start with a 
series expansion near the origin. We assume a series of the form 

(61) 


9 = 1 + c? + d? + 
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The scries is thus chosen in order that the boundary conditions (12) 
be satisfied; there can clearly be no term in £, since dd/dl; has to 
vanish at the origin and consequently the series can contain only 
terms of even powers in £. By substituting the foregoing series in 
the Lane-Emden equation and equating the coefficients of like pow¬ 
ers in £, we can successively determine the coefficients c, d, . 

Thus, the series including the first three terms is found to be 

e = i-ie + -. ( 6 2 ) 

By taking a sufficient number of terms in such a scries we can cal¬ 

culate the values of 0 for £ < 1 to any required degree of accuracy. 
For £ > 1 the solution can then be continued by means of standard 
numerical methods. 

The solution so constructed monotonically decreases from the 
center, and for n < 5 has a zero for some finite £ = (say). At 
£ = 0 has its first zero, and thus the configuration has a definite 

boundary. As we have already seen for n = 5, the configuration 
extends to infinity; the same is true for n > 5, as we shall sec in 
§ 20. 

Tables of the Lane-Emden functions, 0«, are given in Emden’s 

book (1007) for the values of n = 0.5, 1, 1.55, 2, 2.5, 4, 4.5, 4.9, 

and (). 'Tables of these functions were also computed by G. Green 
( K)oS) for n = 1.5, 2.5, v ^, and 4; these tables formed an appendix to 
a paper by Lord Kelvin. Recently these functions have been com¬ 
puted very accurately for n = 1.5, 2, 2.5, ,5, ^.5, 4, and 4.5 by D. H. 
Sadler and J. (\ I\ Miller. 

'Table 4 gives the values of £, and of certain other functions (in¬ 
volving dO/d$ and £) at £, which are of interest. 

6. Physical characteristics.- We thus see that if the Lane-Emden 
function is known, then we can construct for a fixed value of K (i.c., 
for a given poly tropic temperature if we are considering convective- 
polvtropic equilibrium) a one-parametric family of configurations 
by allowing X to vary continuously. Before we proceed to show how 
the Lane-Emden functions are to be used in practice, wc shall first 
derive some necessary formulae. 





The Constants of the lane-Emden functions* 
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a) Radius .—'The radius R of the star is given by (cf. Eq[io]): 

R = , (« 3 ) 

where £, defines the first zero of 9 n . 

The value n = 1 is a critical case, for if n = 1, £1 = and we 

have . . 

X = [Jg] «■ <» = >) - <*) 


which is independent of X. Hence, the radius of a polytrope of in¬ 
dex 1 depends only on K, and is independent of the central density X. 
If we are considering a configuration in convcctive-polytropic equi¬ 
librium, the result shows that the radius of a polytrope of index 1 
depends only on its poly tropic temperature. 

Further, it is clear that for « = 5, A = 00 for all finite values of X. 
b) The mass relation.- -The mass M(£) interior to * is given by 

(65) 

( 66 ) 

(67) 

( 68 ) 


or, using (n), 


or 


M(Q = f 4?r pr 2 dr = X 

m) = -4^ 

. « dO 

A/(£) = -/pra’X* ^ 5 


substituting for a (Eq. [10J), we have 

'l’he total mass, M, of the configuration is given by 

(*■*)« 

'I'he value » = 3 is also a critical case, for, when n = 3, 


(69) 
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We thus see that the mass of the configuration depends only on K 
and is independent of X. For the convective-polytropic case this 
shows that the mass of a polytrope of index 3 depends only on its 
polytropic temperature. 

We notice, further, that when n = 5 the mass is finite, though 
the configuration extends to infinity, for, according to the Schuster- 
Emden expression for 0 5 , we find that 

lim = V 3 • (71) 

€ -> 00 \ a? / 


The values of [—^ddjd^ for different values of n are given in 
Table 4. 

c ) The mass-radius relation. —Eliminating X between (63) and 
(69), we have 

Gilf(»-.)/ B 2?C3-n)/» = + ^ de^y-'V” _ ( 

(4H-) 1 '" L # Jf=i. 

We shall denote by „co„ the quantity 

We can re-write (72) as 

K = N n GM tn ~ l)/n R^~ n)/n , (74) 

where N n stands for the numerical coefficient 


I 

' 4 T 1 ,/H 

n -hi 

.oWj -1 ] 


The coefficients N n are tabulated in Table 4. For the convective 
polytropic case, equation (74) is used to evaluate the polytropic 
temperature for a configuration known to be a polytrope of a speci¬ 
fied index n of given mass, M , and radius, R. 

d ) The ratio of the mean to the central density .—Let p(£) denote 
the mean density of matter interior to r = a£. Then, 


m 




(76) 
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or, by (67), 

or, since X is the central density, we have 


Pc = X = 


jj JL 

3 ^ 

rff. 


e-«i 


(78) 


Relation (78) shows that for a polytrope of a given index, n, the 
central density is a definite multiple of the mean density. The fac¬ 
tor by which we have to multiply the mean density to obtain the 
central density for different values of n are given in Table 4, col¬ 
umn 4. This column, incidentally, brings out a very important fea¬ 
ture of the polytropes as a class. The comparatively small range of 
n (where o ^ n ^ 5) includes a variety of density-distributions, in¬ 
cluding the two limiting cases of the uniform distribution of density 
and the infinite concentration of the mass toward the center. 
r) The central pressure. Since 0 n = 1 at f = o, we have 


/\ = . (79) 

Substituting (74) and (78) for /\ and X, respectively, we obtain, 
after some minor transformations, 


/>, = 



where IF,, stands for the quantity 


(80) 


IF 


n 


47r(// + 1 ) 



(81) 


'The values of II',, arc given in Table 4. 

We are now in a position to see how a knowledge of the Lane- 
Kmdon functions enables us to determine the complete march of 
/\ p, etc., in an equilibrium configuration of a given mass, Af, and 
radius, A\ and known to be a polytrope of a specified index, n. From 
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our definitions it is clear that 0“ and 0* +I give the density and the 
pressure in the scales in' which p c and P c are regarded as units. For 
a given M and R we can calculate the mean density, p, and (78) 
enables us to calculate p c . In the same way, equation (80) enables 
us to calculate P«. Finally, equation (74) determines K. Equations 
(68) and (77) then describe further features of the configuration. 

7. The potential energy .—Let Vbe the potential. Then, according 
to equation (8), chapter iii, 

(&> 

p dr dr 

From P = Kp (n+t)/n we easily find that 

;?-«■ + »*(£)• (83 > 

By (82) and (83), we have 

(»+i)-=-V+V„ (84) 

P 

where Vi is the potential at the boundary. By equation (io), chap¬ 
ter i$ equation (84) can also be written as 

— V = (n + 1) — |—. (85) 

P 

Again, by equation (16), chapter ii, the potential energy, 12, is 
given by 

Q = i £*VdM(r), (86) 

or, substituting for V its value (85), we have 

-0 = §(» + i)£ R - p dM(r) + i ™^dM{r) , (87) 

or, if dV is the volume element, 

X R t C,M 2 

pdV + \ nr • (88) 
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other, by means of the homologous transformation 0(g) —> A"0(.4g). 
{0(g)} is then said to define a “homologous family” of solutions. 
Thus, { 0 n (g)} defines a homologous family of solutions which are all 
finite at the origin and which further have dd/d% = o at the origin. 
We may say that the one boundary condition d0/dg = o at g = o 
defines the family of solutions | 0 n (g)}. Wc shall see presently (§ 9) 
that the condition that 0 shall be finite at g = o already defines the 
family { 0 n (g)j. We shall refer to solutions belonging to the family 
{0n(g)} as “^-solutions.” 

Now, the Lanc-Emdcn equation is a differential equation of the 
second order, and consequently the general solution must be charac¬ 
terized by two integration constants. But, as we have seen above, 
one of the constants must be “trivial” in the sense that it merely 
defines the scale-factor A. It is clear, then, that we should be able 
to reduce the equation to one of the first order. 

Thus the variables used in § 3(d) already enable us to reduce the 
Lanc-Emdcn equation to one of the first order. 

The variables chosen are (Eq. [23] with A = 1, and Eq. [26]): 

g = c'~ l ; z = g "0 ; a? = —-— . (101) 

n — 1 

z then satisfies the differential equation (Eq. [28] with A — 1) 

~ + (2t0 - i) ~ + - l)s + 2“ = o . (102) 


We now introduce the new variable, y, defined by 

(103) 

(104 

Equation (102) then becomes 

y ^r- + (2w — i)y + — i)s + z" = o , (105 

CIS 


y = 


dz 

(It 


Then, 


d l z 

df 


(ly 

dt 


dy ifo 
dz dt 


dy 

= y Tz 
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which is an equation of the first order. The reason for this reduc¬ 
tion of the order of the equation is that the functions y and z, de- 


fined by 



Z = po , 

(106) 

and by 

dz . dz dd\ 

(107) 


y dt * # K +l #)’ 

or 

y = ~** +I | - > 

(108) 


are both invariant to homologous transformations. To show this, let 
0(£) be a solution of the Lane-Emden equation and let z(£) be the 
corresponding function defined as in (106). Let further, 0*(£) be 
obtained by applying a homologous transformation to 0(£), so that 

0*{& = . (iog) 

Let z*(£) be the corresponding function defined as in (106). Consider 
the corresponding points £ and %/A on the solution-curves 0 and 0 *, 
respectively. Then 

z*WA) = (l/A)*d*(t/A), (no) 

or by (109) 

z*(l /A) = (S/A)*A*e(Q = = z($) • (in) 

In words, there is a one-to-one correspondence and an equality be¬ 
tween the set of values which z takes along a given solution and the 
set of values which it takes along a solution homologous to the origi¬ 
nal one. This proves that s is a homology-invariant function. To 
show that y is also homology invariant, it is sufficient to show that 
£“ +I d 0 /d£ is homology invariant. As before, if we consider the cor¬ 
responding points % and %/A along 0 and 0 *, respectively, we have 


- A*,® ; (f \_ m - 


(lI2) 

(H 3 ) 


Hence 
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or 






(114) 


which proves that dd/d £ is homology invariant. Hence, as y and 

z are both homology-invariant functions, we have a first-order dif¬ 
ferential equation between them. 

It is possible, of course, to construct other homology-invariant 
functions, and we can therefore derive an arbitrarily large number 
of first-order differential equations all equivalent to the Lane-Emden 
equation. As another example of such a first-order equation, we shall 
consider the following two functions, u and v , defined as 


u — 




(nS) 


where we have used 0 ' to denote dQ/d£. 

We can show that u and v are homology invariant by the same 
kind of reasoning that we adopted to prove the homology invariance 
of y and z. The first-order equation between u and v can be ob¬ 
tained as follows: 

We have 


I — 1 1 il n' __ 0 " 
u + 0' * 


(n.6) 


Since, according to the Lane-Emden equation, 


0 " = - 0 » - | 0 ', 

we can re-write (116) as 


or, 


1 du 

it </£ 



+ » 



£ 0 " 

O' ’ 


1 du 

U </£ 


= -(,?- nv - n) . 


(r 17) 


(xi8) 


(119) 


idv = 1 

v dt £ 6 + 6 ' ’ 


(120) 


Now we have 
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io 6 


or, again by (i 17), we find 

1 dv x , . . . , > 

(l2l) 

From (119) and (121) we have 

u dv u + v — 1 , N 

_ —--- (122) 

v du u + nv — 3 

which is the required first-order differential equation. We shall re¬ 
turn to the foregoing equation in § 21. 


We pass on now to a general discussion of the Lane-Emden equa¬ 
tion. The fundamental problem is the following: If we prescribe the 
value 9 0 and its derivative 6 ; 0 at a given point £ 0 , then the Lane-Em¬ 
den equation specifies uniquely a solution-curve passing through the 
point (£ 0J d 0 ) and in the given direction prescribed by Q' 0 . The prob¬ 
lem is: What is the nature of such a solution for all the points (£ 0 , 0 o ) 
in the (£, d) plane and for all possible starting-slopes? In other words, 
what is the arrangement of the solutions of the Lane-Emden equa¬ 
tion? We shall only be concerned with values of n > 1. For n = 1 
the solution can be given explicitly, while for n < 1 there seem to 
be formal difficulties of a far deeper character than those encoun¬ 
tered for n > 1. The solution for n = o, however, is explicitly 
knoWn. 

9. The E -solutions .—We shall prove that solutions of the Lane-Em¬ 
den equation which are finite at the origin necessarily have d0/d£ = o 
at £ = o, and that, consequently, the homologous family {0 n (£)} in¬ 
cludes all the solutions which are finite at the origin. 

Consider the Lane-Emden equation in the form (Eqs. [13] 
and [14]) 


d 2 x = _ 

d? £ n_I 


(x = 0£). (123) 


Solutions which are finite at the origin in the (£, 0) plane correspond 
to solutions passing through the origin in the (x, £) plane. We have 
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Hence, 


•R\ = lim 

*/£/£=o £=o 


* 


Since we arc considering solutions passing through x °> £ °’ 

we can write 


m Jdx\ + e(<hc\ 

= $ \dk jf«o 2 W /t-o 

</$ V^/t-o V'^A-o 


By (12 5), (126), and (127) we have 


/</0 \ t / 

\</?/{=o 2 W /{ o ’ 


or, according to (12 3)» 


</ 0 \ 

,</£/t o 




since x/s = O is Unite at the origin, and, further, X - 0 at ? 0 

for the solutions considered. This proves the theorem. 

10 The (y, *) plane. We shall discuss the solution-curves m the 
( v^s) plane, ^l'lie functions y and =, as we have shown, are homology- 
invariant functions, and consequently each so ution lutwl in 
(v ') plane corresponds to a complete homologous family of solu- 
(St e) ,L C . particular, there is just one curve m ho 
(v -) plane which corresponds to the /i-solutions which arc included 
„ 'the homologous lamily 1 1.(0 1. We shttll call the curve which co - 
rest Hinds to the family |».(S)I the “Km.len-enrve, or the A- 
curve,” and denote it by y K (a). 
r l>> repeal, our equations are 


where 


y ( }y _|. ( — Oy + w(co - 1)3 ~\ fj 

' (Iz 


= po , 
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and 

Further, 

y = ~ -1- $0') = - p+ l 6 ' - UZ . 

dz 

(132) 


y- Tt \ 

(l33) 


We notice that, according to these transformations, different direc¬ 
tions through a fixed point in the (£, 9 ) plane correspond to different 
points on a definite line parallel to the y-axis. 

From the foregoing equations we can derive the following formu¬ 
lae, which We shall need. 

From (132) we have 

^ --rMy + «*). (134) 

If we denote dy/dz by y', we have, according to (130), 

.7 _ (2<i - i)y + «(« - i)z + z» , . 

y ~ y - » (l3S) 

or, substituting for z and y according to (131) and (132), we have 

/ _ (2to — -|- tj J fl — % 2 d n 

y £0' + u6 ’ 1 I 3 6 ) 

From (136), solving for 9 ', we have 

ol _ - My' . . 

~ 1(7 + 2« - l) • (^7) 

We see that the origin, y = z = o (which we shall call O,), is 
a singular point of the equation (130), since, when y = o and 
z = o, dy/dz is indeterminate. In the same way, if n > 3, a < 1, 
the solution has another singular point: 

y = O , Z = Z, = [£(1 - ( I3 g) 

We shall call this singular point 0 3 . The existence of this second 
singular point 0 2 corresponds to the existence of the proper singular 
solutions that exist for w < 1; for if u < 1, then, as we have al¬ 
ready seen (Eq. [22]), 

(139) 


6 , = [u(i — 
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satisfies the Lane-Emden equation. Equation (139) is equivalent to 

z, = [w(i — (140) 

in the ( y , z) plane, which is identical with (138). 

Finally, we have the following correspondence between the ( y , z) 
and the (£, 6 ) planes. From (135) we see that along the y-axis 
(z = o) 

y' = — (a« — 1) . (141) 

But from (136), y' takes the value — (2d) — 1) for 6 = o. Hence, 
the y-axis corresponds to the £-axis. 

11. Behavior near the singular point y = o, z = o.—It is clear that 
the E- curve which is characterized by 0 ' = o at £ = o in the (£, 0) 
plane must pass through the origin (sec Eqs. [131] and [132]); and 
we have, according to (136), 

(yl i)o. = -« = • (142) 

71 I 


Hence, the E -curve touches the line y + wz = o at the origin. On 
the other hand, we can show that there cannot be two solution- 
curves which are both tangential to y + ioz = o at the origin. To 
prove this, suppose y and y* are two different solutions such that 

y ~ —< 1,3 ; y* ~ —WS (z —» 0 ) . (143) 


We may, without loss of generality, assume that y < y* near the 
origin. Then we should have 

A = y* — y > o ; lim £ = o . (144) 

!«o 3 
A = o 

From the differential equation (130) we have 

= [«(« ~ 0 * + 2"] —* < O45) 

Since yy* ^ u 2 z 2 , we have from the foregoing that 



A = o 


I)z 2 + Z B+ ' 

yy* 


]■ 


(146) 
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or 

(d log A\ _ w(w - x) 

V<j tog* «■ • 

(147) 

But 

lim'?! 0 * 4 -!™! 0 * 4 . 
s =o a log z s = 0 log z 

A —0 A=o 

(148) 

Combining (147) and (148), we have 



.. log A 1 

lim— = 1 — t , 
s=0 log z co 

A=o 

(149) 

or 

log — 

lim r-- = - 4 , 

s =o log 2 CO 

A=o 

(150) 


which leads to a contradiction since, according to (144), we should 
have a non-negative limit for the left-hand side of (150). This proves 
that the E-curvc is the only solution-curve which is tangential to 
y + o)Z = o at the origin. 

The line y + m = o has further significance. By (134), along 
this line 0 ' = o and 0 ' < o only above the line y + cos = o. We 
shall refer to the direction y + cos = o as the “F-direction.” 

Now the origin O l5 as we have already seen, is a singular point of 
the differential equation; we shall now investigate whether the dif¬ 
ferential equation characterizes directions other than the F-direc¬ 
tion along which solutions can start at the origin. 

From (135) 

(/)».«-o = -Km [(2w - 1) +w(« - 1) -+ - I , (151) 

y ,s=oL y y J 

which (since n > 1) is easily seen to be equivalent to 

(/)».*=» = ~(2« - i) - “fo" ^ , (152) 

\y )y , *=»o 

or {y')y, 2=0 satisfies the equation 

y ' 1 + (2 o> - 1)/ + w(co - 1) = o . (153) 
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Hence, 

/ = -« or / = -(w - i) . (154) 

Thus there is a second direction defined by y = — (co — 1)25 to 
which solutions can be tangential at the origin. We shall refer to 
this second direction, y + (w — 1)3 = o, as the “AT-direction.” 

If we substitute y' = — (w — 1) in (137), we have, correspond¬ 
ingly, 



Since s = £“ 0 , 5 = 0 implies $“0 = o or since = 2/(» — 1), z = o 
implies = o. Hence, according to (155), 



If 2 = o corresponds to £ = o, then, from (156) it follows that if 0 
remains positive, O' —> — 00 as £ —> o. On the other hand, from 
(\2j\) it follows that 0' —> —00, £—>0, implies that x(= 0£) is fi¬ 
nite at the origin or 0 —> m as $ —> o. But this is true only if s = o 
when approached along the A'-<lirection corresponds to t— > + 00 or 
£—>0. We shall see, however (§§ 19, 20), that under certain cir¬ 
cumstances (n ^ 5) the origin 0 , approached along the A r -direction 
corresponds to ! *—> — 00 or £ —> 00 . 

12. The case w ^ 1. We shall now consider in greater detail the 
behavior of the solutions in the immediate neighborhood of the 
origin. 

If we are in a sulficiently close neighborhood to the origin and if, 
further, a> 5* 1 (i.e., n ^ 3 but n > 1), we can write equation 
(130) as 

y -T + ( 2<i - 0 y + «(« - *) z = o , (157) 

dz 

or, since y — dz/dl, we can re-write the foregoing as 

+ (2W - l) ~ + <I>(w - I)S = O . (l.S8) 
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The general solution of (158) is seen to be 

z = Ae~*‘ + , (159) 

where A and B are two integration constants. Since y = dz/dt, we 
have 

y = —— (w — . (160) 

From (159) and (160), we obtain 

y + coz = ijg-fw-i)* , (161) 

3/ + (d> — i)z = — ^ 4 e“"" 4 . (162) 

From the foregoing, it follows that 

[y + (w - i)*]*- 1 = C[y + wzp , (163) 

where C is a constant. 

We shall choose the X and the Y directions as defined, respective¬ 
ly) by y + (cu — 1)2 = o and y + ws = o, as defining a new frame 
of oblique system of axes. Let $ x and $ Y be the angles which the 
X and the Y directions make with the s-axis. Then 


tan §x = — (u> — 1) ; tan d Y = —u . (164) 

Let X and Y be the co-ordinates of a point with respect to the new 
system of axes. Then we have 


2 = X cos t?x + F cos #y , 

(x6 S ) 

y = X sin $x + F sin #y . 

(166) 


From the foregoing, we find 


v _y cos — z sin $y _ 

^ — T" 7~n 0 \ 


COS d Y 


sin (d x ~ $y) sin ($ x ~ $k) 


(y 


z tan &y) , (167) 


or by (164) 


cos y 

sin (dx — $y) 


X = 


(y + «z) - 


(168) 
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Similarly, 

7 " - ^n(”-V) b- + <" - '>*1 ' <'« 

Hence, the solution (163) can be written as 

= CX* , (170) 

or 

Y = CXM*-" . ( 171 ) 

Since w = 2/(w — 1), equation (171) can also be written as 

V = ( I72 ) 

From (172) it follows that we have to distinguish again between the 
cases co > 1 and co < 1, i.e., n < 3 and n > 3; the case n = 3 re¬ 
quires special treatment. 

13. The case co ^ 1, n ^ 3. -The first part of the discussion for 
co > 1 is valid also for the case co = i. 

The differential equation can be written as 

y = ~f t = “(2w - 1 )y - - 1)2 - z u , (173) 


z = 


dz 

d'l 


= y, 


(174) 


with 


tiv , - x w(<o — i)s + s w 

7- = — (2w — 1)- 

dz y 

z = ^>0 = cr*'0 ; -V = 


(i 75 ) 


(176) 


Since we need to consider only 0 ^ o, s ^ o, we shall therefore 
restrict ourselves to a discussion of the solution-curves in the half¬ 
plane in which z is positive. Further, if co ^ 1, then, in the half¬ 
plane considered there is only one singular point, namely, O,. 
It is this last circumstance which makes the discussion relatively 
simple, for the solution-curves of (175) must form a one-parametric 
family of curves at all points in the half-plane considered, except 
at the singular point O t . 
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From (173) and (174) it follows that along the 2-axis, 2 = o (or 
that the solution-curves, if they intersect the 2-axis, must do so ver¬ 
tically) and that the locus of points at which y vanishes is given by 

(2co — i)y = — co(oj — 1)2 — z 11 , (177) 

a curve which (since 00 ^ 1) lies entirely in the lower quadrant. 

In the three regions marked I, II, and III we have the signs of 
y and 2 as shown in Figure 6. 



Finally, the locus of the inflex is obtained by differentiating the 
differential equation (130) and setting d 2 y/dz* = o. We obtain in 
this way, 

($J) + ( 2 “ ~ 0 % + ~ 0 + «z" -1 = o . (178) 
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Eliminating dy/ds between (175) and (178), we obtain, after some 
elementary transformations, for the locus of the inflex 


y 


X to(cd — l)z + Z K 
2 u(oi — 1) + nz u ~ 


-[(2w — 1) ± Vi — 4 nz n '] . 


(i 79 ) 


As 3 o, we obtain from the foregoing for u ^ x 


Hence, 


y = — §z[( 2w — 1) + 1] (u / 1). (180) 

y = — uz or y = — (w — i)z (<o 9 * 1) . (x8i) 


or, at the origin the locus of the inflex (for w ^ 1) touches the X 
and the Y directions as defined in § 11. 

We shall now prove the following lemmas, due to E. Hopf. 
Lkmma 1. Any solution-curve y{t), z(f) starting at a point on 
the positive y-axis falls monotonically with y decreasing and z in¬ 
creasing and intersects the s-axis vertically at a finite point, after 
which the solution continues to fall monotonically with both y and z 
decreasing until it intersects horizontally, at a finite point, the curve 
v = o; after this the solution rises monotonically with y increasing 
and s decreasing and cither reaches a point on the negative y-axis 
for a finite value of t or tends toward the origin as t * 00 • 

This is intuitively obvious from Figure 6. To prove it, let s(f„) = ° 
and v(0 = v„ > o. As long as y > o, z(<) increases, while y(i) de¬ 


creases. 

Now, since w ^ 1, we have, according to (173)? 

y < — z n . 


(182) 


Let l, > L be sufficiently near /«. Then y(k) < y a and z(/ t ) _ 
s, > o. By (182), y<- S?, for l > t „ as z must increase in the posi- 

live quadrant. Hence, 

y y(/,) - «?(/ - O < y. “ z ”^ " • (l83 ^ 

Therefore, the curve must cross the z-axis for * <** + **"• 
After crossing the z-axis vertically it is clear from Figure 6 tha , 
so long as we are in region //, y decreases and z also 
ly the solution-curve cannot avoid the curve y = o. After crossing 
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this curve horizontally, it is dear that y has to increase while z con¬ 
tinues to decrease. There are two possibilities: either the curve re¬ 
mains in the III -region for all large values of t or it remains there for 
only a finite interval in t. In either case the curve must tend to a 
limit point, z* ^ o, y* ^ o. In the first case the curve must nec¬ 
essarily approach the singular point, O x . In the second case z* = o 
and y* < o. 

Lemma 2.—Every solution-curve must be of the form described 
in Lemma 1. 

We have to show that any solution-curve must for t decreasing 
reach a point on the positive y-axis. 

We shall consider the most unfavorable case, namely, a solution 
starting in the ///-region. In this region y > o, and hence, by equa¬ 
tion (177), 


y < 


i o(co — 1 )z + z n 
(2 63 — 1) 


(184) 


On the other hand, if y is negative, we have from (175) that 


■f z > - (aw - 1), (185) 

or 

y > yi — (2« - i)(z - z.), (186) 

where y x and z x define the initial point. For large z, (184) and (186) 
are contradictory, and consequently z cannot tend to infinity for 
the solution-curve in region III. Hence, the solution-curve must en¬ 
ter the //-region for some finite z. In this region, z continues to 
increase (as t decreases), while y begins to increase. If y 2 < y, then 
so long as y is negative, |y 2 | > \y\. By (175), 


dy . , . 

dz > ~ (2W 


1) + 


d>(ai — i)z + z n 

. \y*\ 


(187) 


where we can choose for y 2 the value of y at the intersection of the 
solution-curve and the curve y = o. From (187) we derive 

— i)z 2 H -7— z n+I 

n -|-i 

1*1 


y > — (2w — i)z -|- 


+ C , (188) 
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where C is a constant. From (188) it follows that y must become 
zero for some finite z and hence must intersect the 2-axis (vertically). 
After crossing the z-axis, y increases and z decreases (for t continuing 
to decrease); since dy/dz is bounded, it is clear that the solution 
can be continued to a point on the positive y-axis. This proves our 
second lemma. 

Consider now the solution y(z; y„), which intersects the negative 
y-axis at y„ < o. Lemma 2 has described the character of such a 
solution. Then, since the y(z) curves form a one-parametric family 
(except at the singular point), it is clear that for sufficiently small z 
(in the lower quadrant) we should have 

y(z; y») < y(z; y„) (189) 

if 

y « < y ° • (190) 

Let us now consider the limit function 

lim y(z; y„). (191) 

y« —:> —o 

We shall show that this is the E- curve, y/<(s). 

'Fo show this we compare y with another function w which satis¬ 
fies the differential equation 

^ (2w - 0 - [<i(w - 1) + e] ~ , (192) 

where e(< J) is a constant. Equation (192) can also be written as 
div 

w - -h (2d) — i)w + [to(to — 1) + e]z = o . (iq^) 

(lz 


The foregoing equation is of exactly the same form as equation 
(157), which we have already considered. Analogous to the solu¬ 
tion (163) of (157), we now have 


(w+jjzY — ( w lb <h* Y 

\ Wo ) \ Wo ) ’ 


(194) 
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where w = w 0 for z = o and — q x and —q t are the roots of the equa¬ 
tion 



+ (2w — 1)? -f [<i(w — 1) -f e] = 0 . 

(i 9 S) 

We write 



= to — 2 + 1^1 — 46 , 

(196) 


q 2 = co — | V1 — 46 . 

(197) 

The quantities q L and q 2 are real if e < We have, accordingly, as¬ 
sumed e < We shall consider the special solution of (193) which 
is obtained from (194) by making w 0 —* —0. We have 


w = —q^z. 

(198) 

Since 

= - (2« - 1) - [<i(w - 1) -(- 3 “-'] ^ , 

(199) 

we have 

%< -( 2 «- I) - [<o(« 5 -i) + 6]| 

(200) 

if 

z n-i < e anc [ y < 0 . 

(201) 


Subtracting (200) from (192), we have 


^ (wi — y) > [w(i — w) + (]z — — [z < («) ,/( " y < o] . (202) 

We write the foregoing in the form 

> [w(i - <i) + «]z ^ [2 < y < o] , (203) 

where 

A = w - y = -q lZ - y{z; y„) (y„ < o) , (204) 

according to our choice of (198) as the appropriate solution of (192). 
From (204) it follows that 

= — y, > o . 


(-’ 05 ) 
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From (203) and (205) we conclude that, under the circumstances 
specified, A is positive and increases. Hence, 

— q& — y(z; y 0 ) >0 [y 0 < o; z < (e) 1 ^"" 1 )]. (206) 

Now, as € < J, we have 

Vi — 4€ > 1 — 4€. (207) 

By (196), therefore, 

q x > w — 2€ > o [« > 1; e < 1] . (208) 

Hence, by (206) and (208), 

y(z; y„) < -q x z < — (w — 2 e)z . (209) 

Equation (20 q) is valid so long as y < o, s < (e) l/{n ~ l) , e < J, and 
hence so long as z < (€) ,/(tt “ ,) , e < J without the restriction y < o. 
The inequality y„ < o is, of course, essential. 

For a given positive value of z < ( JV 4-1 we can choose e to be 
(s)" " 1 . Hence, by (200) we have 


or 


v(s; y„) < -(« - 2c" ')s [o < z < (J)”" 1 ], (210) 

y(s; y„) < -w: + 2s” , (211) 


which is an inequality due to E. Jiopf. Consider the limit function 
V/slz) as Vo —> —o (we anticipate by our notation that the limit func¬ 
tion is, in fact, the /i-curve). 

From (211) it now follows that 


yi<:{z) ^ —6oz + 2 z n . 

We will now show that 


(212) 


y/<:(s) ^ -ms (s > o) . (213) 

To prove (213) we proceed as follows: From (100) we have in par¬ 
ticular 


dyy. 

~dz 


> — (’<!) “ 1) — d)(d) 


I) 


V/.; 


(y/i < o) . (214) 
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In equation (192) choose e = o (we are now considering the equa¬ 
tion [157]). We now have 

4 - (}>e - w) > — -— (yjB - w) . (215) 

dz y E w 

Choose for w a solution such that, for z = o, w = w Q < o. Since 
y E = o at z = o, (y E — w) = —w 0 > o at 2 = o. Equation (215) 
now shows that, so long as y E < o and w < o, ( y E — w) is posi¬ 
tive and increasing. Now let w 0 -+ — o, in which case we obtain 
the solution (198) with € = o, i.e., the solution w = — o>2. Hence, 
we obtain 

y E (z) ^ —cos (y E < o) . (216) 

From our lemma it now follows that the inequality (216) is always 
true. 

From (212) and (213) it now follows that, as z —> o, y E must be¬ 
come tangential to the line y + is = o. We have already seen in 
§ 11 that the E-curve is tangential to the line y + m = o at the 
origin and that there can only be one solution with this property. 
Hence, the function defined as the limit y(z; y 0 ), y 0 —> — o is, in 
fact, the E-curve. 

We have now shown that the E-curvc passes through the origin 
and is tangential to the direction y + ws = o at the origin. Draw 
the complete £-curvc. Let this curve cut the y-axis at y 0 (E). It is 
clear that a solution starting at a point y Q of the positive y-axis 
with a value for y 0 < y 0 (E) must necessarily remain entirely in the 
region bounded by the E-curve and the part of the y-axis o ^ y ^ 
y 0 (£), and, according to our Lemma 1, must tend to the origin 
as t —» co (or £ —► o). We shall refer to such solutions as “M-solu- 
tions.” (As we shall see, along an Jkf-solution, 9 —► « as £ —> o, 
monotonically.) On the other hand, a solution-curve starting at a 
point y 0 > y 0 (E) must remain outside the region bounded by the 
E-curve and the part of the y-axis o ^ y ^ y 0 (£), and hence must 
reach a point z = o, y t < o of the negative y-axis for a finite value 
of t, according to the definition of E-curve and to Lemma 1. We 
shall refer to the solutions outside the E-curve as the “E-solutions.” 
Hence, the whole family of the solution-curves is divided into two 
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regions by the E-curve, the region of the If-solutions, and the re¬ 
gion of the E-solutions [cf. Figs. 7 and 8]. 

14. The case <a > 1.—So far our discussion is valid for w = 1 as 
well. We shall now exclude the case « = 1, » = 3 and consider the 
case w > 1, n < 3. According to our analysis of § 12, the asymp¬ 
totic form of the solutions near the origin is given by 

[y + (w — i)s]“-‘ = C[y + (is]" ; (217) 

or, in the oblique system of co-ordinates defined by the directions 
A' and Y, we have (cf. Eq. [172]) 


or 


Y = , 


(218) 



C finite . 


(219) 


From (219) it follows that (if n < 3) all the solutions must touch 
the .Y-axis, or, in other words, the solutions must all be tangential to 
the line y + (£ — i)z = o at the origin except the one y + d>z = o, 
obtained from (217) when C = o° ; this last case corresponds to the 
E- curve. Hence, all solutions other than the /^-solution passing 
through the origin must touch the A'-direction at the origin. 

From (159) we have for the corresponding behavior of 6 near the 
origin: 

0 — s£" = sc" 1 = A + Be 1 (/— > + 00 ) , (220) 

or 

0 = A + ~ (£ -» o) . (221) 


If J3 = 0, we get the solution Unite at the origin, and hence a solution 
belonging to the homologous family {0 W (£)). For and posi¬ 

tive we have the behavior near the origin of the Af-solutions which 
are seen to tend to » monotonical ly as £ —> o. 

15. The case co = 1. The analysis of § 12 does not apply to the 
case a) = 1, n = 3, and hence the arguments of the last section can¬ 
not be used for this case. The differential equation for n = 3 is 
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and equation (157) no longer gives the behavior of the solutions at 
the origin. However, the discussion of the E-curve (with regard to 
its existence and uniqueness as developed in § 13) is unaltered. In 
particular, we have the result that the E-curve is tangential to 
y + z = o at the origin. 

Now, according to a theorem 11 due to Hardy, any rational function , 
H(x, y, y'), is ultimately monotonic along a solution y(x) of an alge¬ 
braic differential equation of the form f(x, y, y f ) == 2 Ax m y n y' p = o. 
If we apply Hardy’s theorem to the ratio Xi/Xj of any two terms 
of the differential equation itself, it follows that, since Xi/Xj has 
to be ultimately monotonic, we should have one of the relations 


Xi Xi 

xr°’ *r _i 



(223)“ 


Equation (222) is an algebraic differential equation, and Hardy’s 
theorem is applicable. We should ultimately have one of the rela¬ 
tions 


dy _ dy 

dz 1 ’ dz 



(224) 


The llrst of the possibilities leads clearly to the E-curve; the second is 
impossible since the Af-solutions are all above the curve y + z = o. 
Hence, the only remaining possibility is that, as l —> 00 f dy/dz -> o. 
Hence, according to (222), 


or 



l. - (/ - '•) 


1/2 


(« 5 ) 

(220) 


where c is a constant of integration. Remembering that £ = e 1 , 
we have 


0 = sf* 


£ 



(227) 


“ Kora proof of Hardy’s theorem see <i. IT. Hardy, Orders of Infinity (“Cambridge 
'tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics,” Mo. 12), pp. 57-ho, 1924. 

,a In exceptional cases, more than two terms being of equal highest order, we may 
have A' ; f» constant A' ; instead of A' ; ~ — A',. 

* / * i 
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where C = e~ c is a constant. Equation (227) then gives the behavior 
of the M- -solutions. It should be noticed that these solutions in the 
(y, 2) plane touch the 2-axis, which is for this case the A'-direction 
as well. Hence, the behavior of the solutions near the origin is still 
qualitatively the same as for the case w > 1; the proof given in 
§ 14 is not, however, valid in the present case. The results proved 
in this section are due to Fowler. 

16. Fowler's theorem .—We can now proceed to derive the funda¬ 
mental theorem (due to Fowler) concerning the arrangement of the 
solutions of the Lane-Emden equation in the (£, 6 ) plane: 

To a given set of initial values 

«-*•; « = (!),_,.-«■ <” s > 

there corresponds a definite point z 0 ^ o, y a in the (y, s) plane: 

2o = ; y a + £oz„ = -tf +t 6 ' a . (229) 

Let us specify a certain point (£ 0 , 0 o ) in the (£, 0 )-planc and let d', 
correspond to all possible starting-slopes at (£„, 6 „). Then the cor¬ 
responding point in the ( y , z) plane describes a vertical line through 
(a,,, o). Let z = z„(£) be the point where the E-curve intersects the 
z-axis. 

From the arrangement of the different types of solutions in the 
( y , z) plane already described at the end of § 13 wc can easily derive 
the following (see Fig. 8): 

If Zo > z 0 (£), then the solution passing through (z,„ y 0 ), where y„ 
is arbitrary, is necessarily an E-solution. 

If z 0 = z„(E), then the solution passing through [z„(E), y 0 = o] is 
an E-solution, while the solution passing through [ z„{E ), y Q > o] is 
an E-solution. 

If z„ < z„(E), then for a given z 0 < z 0 (E) there arc two points 
[zo, yo r) (E)] and [z 0 , yi 3 KF)] which lie on the £-curve. Of these two 
points one must be in the positive quadrant and the other must be 
in the lower quadrant. Let yi l \E) > o. Then a solution passing 
through the point [z 0 , yi 1 '(£) > y 0 > yo a> (£)] is clearly an M -solu¬ 
tion, while solutions passing through [z 0 , y„ > y<, r) (£)] and [z„, 
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y a < y^iE)] are F-solutions. Finally, the solution passing through 

[«., yWl or [2„, y< 2, (£)l is an £ - sol ution. 

Now a cha racteristic of an F-solution is that z - o for two finite 
values of f, or the corresponding solution’* 0(£) is suc ^ t* 13 * ^ at 
least two zeros and that, further, it must be characterized by having 



a maximum in the interval in which it is positive. The characteristic 
of an Af-solution is that the corresponding 0(£) solutions tend mono- 
tonically to infinity as £ -> o. Near the origin it has definite asymp¬ 
totic forms, according as u > 1 or » = 1 (see Eqs. I.221] and [227]). 

.2 y(t) i s ( ,nly one of a homologous family which can he derived from a given solu- 
lion-curve in the ( y , s) plane. 
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We can translate the foregoing results in the (£, 0) plane as 
follows: 

a) Starting-points (| 0 , 0 <>) are divided into two classes by a criti¬ 
cal curve 0 = Zo(£)iT" (z 0 (£) being determined by «). This curve 
is the envelope of all the solutions belonging to the family (0 n (£)}. 

b) Any solution 0 (f) starting at a point (£ 0 , 0 O ) above the criti¬ 
cal curve is an F-solution with two zeros £ t and f 2 such that f t ^ 
So < £,. 

c) If the starting-point lies on the critical curve, all solutions are 
again F-solutions except the one which is tangential to the critical 
curve at the starting point; the latter is an .E-solution belonging to 
the family {0„(£)}. 

d) If the point (£„. 0 O ) lies below the critical curve, there exist two 
starting-slopes 0 « = 0 » (l, (£) and B ' 0 = 0 » (2) (E), and 0 £ (2, (E) < 0£ (l) (E) 
< o. All solutions corresponding to 0 ' o > 0( <[) (£) or 0„ < 0£ w (£) are 
F-solutions. Slopes between d' 0 u \E) and 0 £ w (£), i.e., 0£ (a) (£) < 0' < 
0£ W (E), correspond to M-solutions which become infinite as f —» o. 
For 0o = 0 o (,) (E) or 0 o = 0( <2) (E) we have E-solutions. 

e) The asymptotic forms of the .M-solutions are 


0~ A -(-| 



(“ > i) ; 
(<i = i) . 


(230) 


Fowler refers to the circumstance summarized in ( a)-(d ) above 
by the very convenient statement that “the E-solutions form a grid 
for use in analysing the other solutions.” 

If we apply the theorem to the special case where the starting- 
point (£0, 0 O ) is on the f-axis, we have 


So = o ; y„ = — £j +I 0o. (231) 

As a special case of Fowler’s theorem, or directly from Figure 7 or 8, 
it is now clear that if y = y 0 (E), or 



( 232 ) 
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then we have an -E-solution. If y 0 < y a (E), or 

- 6 ' 0 (E), (233) 

we have an M-solution; finally, if 

-O'o>* 0 r = -vm (234) 

so 

we have an F-solution. We have an /'"-solution also when y„ is nega¬ 
tive. 

17. The case w > i < n < 5. -The general discussion of this 
case presents somewhat greater difficulties, since in the positive 
half-plane we arc considering there can be two singular points, 
depending upon whether co ^ 1 or \ < 03 < 1. We therefore do 
not expect the discussion of § 13 to be valid in the present, more 
general case. In particular, Lemma 1 is not true for $ < « < 1, 
but we can prove the following: 

Lkmma. Any solution-curve [y(/), s(/)] starting at a point y, < o 
on the negative y-axis falls monotonically, y decreasing and s in¬ 
creasing as / decreases, until it cuts horizontally, for a finite s, the 
curve y = o; after this the curve monotonically rises, both y and z 
increasing (for l continuing to decrease) until it cuts the s-axis at 
a regular point (i.e., for w < 1 the curve cuts the s-axis at a point 
z > s a = \o)(\ — ci)|" /j ). For further decrease of /, the curve con¬ 
tinues to rise, with s now decreasing until the curve cuts the y-axis 
again at a point on the positive y-axis. 

We have already proved the lemma for w ^ 1, and we shall 
therefore restrict ourselves here to the case 1 > gj > J. In this case 
there is a singular point on the s-axis (denoted by ().). The foregoing 
lemma shows that solutions which cut the negative y-axis (y, < o) 
do not approach any of the singular points in the half-plane con¬ 
sidered, and in all cases for which w > J these solutions avoid the 
singular points. 

It should be noticed that the locus of points at which dy/tll = o, 
specified by (cf. Kq. [177!) 

(*o - 1 )y = w(i - w)s - s" , (235) 



gjfctjcros® 
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which we can also write as (for y < o) 


dv , . s «(i - “) 2 

IjI ' 

(238) 

Further, in region III, |y| increases and hence [y.l 
mum value of \y\ in this region. Hence, 

is the mini- 

dM , - v «(i - «)s 

£ >-<“->)- i„i • 

(239) 

or 

, N co(x — u) 2 

y > y, - (2W - i)Z 2 j yi | z • 

(240) 


On the other hand, since we arc in region Til, y > o, and we 
should have 

£(1 - u)z - z" _ (241) 

(20 '} — 1) 


y < 


Equations (240) and (241) arc obviously contradictory for large 
values of z. Hence, the solution-curve must leave the region con¬ 
sidered for a finite z, and it is clear that it intersects the y = o 
curve (horizontally) at a point where s > s,. For further decrease 
in t, s continues to increase, while y now begins to increase, |y| de¬ 
creasing. If yjt v, then so long as we are in region TT, |yj| ^ lyl 1 
and by (2.46) we have (for sulliciently large s) 

ll£ + g > Cz" 


<h ^ / - si “(w 

7- > ~(2« - l) d- 

(Iz 

for sonic positive constant, C . Ihus, 

Cs" u 


y 2 


(242) 


v > — - I) (I) a constant) , (243) 

n + 1 

and we conclude that the curve must cross the s-axis. Further, the 
curve must intersect the s-axis at a point s > s„ since, as we have 
already seen, the curve already intersects the curve y = o at a 
point whose s-co-ordinale is greater than s„ and in the region TT, 
s increases with decreasing /. After crossing the s-axis (vertically), 
y increases, while s now begins to decrease; and, since \dy/dz\ is 
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bounded, the solution can be continued to a point on the positive 
y-axis. 

Consider, now, the solution y(z; yO, which intersects the y-axis 
at a point y 1 < o. The lemma has described the character of such 
a solution. Then, since the (y, z) curves must form a one-paramet¬ 
ric family (except at the singular points), it is clear that for suf¬ 
ficiently small z we have 

y(z; yO < y(z; SO ( y « < y< < °). (244) 

We can therefore construct the limit function 

ye(z) = lim y(z; y,) . (245) 

y. —> —o 

We have already shown that for w ^ i we obtain in this way the 
E-curve. We shall see presently that this is generally true. The £- 
curve is, of course, tangential to the direction y + coz = o at the 
origin. 

Draw the complete E-curve. From the lemma it follows that the 
E-curve must cut the y-axis at a point y 0 (£) > o. Further, it is 
also clear from the lemma that the curve surrounds the singular 
point (o, z a ). Again, it follows from the lemma that a solution start¬ 
ing with a value y 0 > y 0 (E) remains outside the E-curve. This so¬ 
lution intersects the y-axis for two values of t , and hence corre¬ 
sponds to a solution in the (£, 6 ) plane which has at least two zeros. 
We shall refer to these as “E-solutions.” 

On the other hand, if we consider a solution starting at a point 
o < y 0 < y 0 (£) on the y-axis, then the solution must be entirely 
inside the region bounded by the E-curve and the part of the y-axis 
o ^ y ^ y 0 (E). Hence, as t —> oo the curve must tend to one or 
other of the singular points inside the region described. If u ^ i, 
there is only one singular point, namely, the origin; and, as we have 
already seen, the solutions approach the origin. On the other hand, 
there are two singular points in the region under consideration for 
5 < £ < i. In this case, however, the solutions cannot approach 
the origin. This follows from the analysis of § 12. We have shown 
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that the behavior of the solutions in the immediate neighborhood 
of the origin is specified by 

Y = , (246) 

where X and Y are the co-ordinates in the oblique frame of refer¬ 
ence defined by the lines y + (00 — i)z = o and y + <bz = o. If 
o) < 1, we can write 

= constant , (247) 

where the exponent of X is positive. It follows that, in general, 

Y = o corresponds to X = a>, and similarly X = o implies 

V = 00. Hence, the solutions approaching the origin must be such 
that they approach it up to a certain minimum distance and then 
recede from it. The exception is the Z£-curvc which corresponds to 
C = ao in (246); this solution touches the F-axis at the origin and 
hence, being tangential to y + coz = o at y, 2 = o must be the 
75 -curve (§ 11). Hence, the solutions in the region bounded by the 
/£-curve and o ^ y ^ y 0 (£) must approach the second singular 
point 0 > (o, z„) on the s-axis for 1 > co > J as / —> q° . We shall re¬ 
fer to these solutions as the “M-solutions.” 

The behavior near the singular point O a for 1 > w > \ will be 
examined below, but it is clear that in the terminology of Fowler 
the /i-solutions form a grid for use in analyzing the nature of the 
solutions passing through a given point in the (£, 0) plane, for 
w > 2 • 

18. The case t > co > 3 < n < 5. -The behavior of the so¬ 

lutions as they approach the singular point 0 , will now be investi¬ 
gated. Let us first examine the possible directions of y f at 0 2 . 
Near O, we can write 


v r = lim 


.v - ► o 
As o 


- 1) + 


d)(r - w)(s» + As) — (s„ + As)" I 


, (248) 


or, since c""' = «(i — w), we have at (o, s„) 


(o, z.) , (249) 
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or we can re-write the foregoing as 


y' 2 + (2 <0 — 1)3/ + 2(1 — d>) = 0. 

(25°) 

Solving for y', we have 


y = |[~ ( 2 w — 1) ± V4M 2 + 4W — 7]. 

(251) 

The values of y' at (o, 2.) given by (251) are real only if 


4co 2 + 4.03 — 7 ^ 0 . 

(252) 

Let co = co* be such that 


4J)* 2 + 4^* - 7 = 0 . 

( 2 S 3 ) 

The positive root of the foregoing equation is given by 


_. 2V2 — 1 

CO* _ - = 0.91421 . 

(254) 

«* corresponds to a value of n* where 


n + 8V 2 

w* = - = 3.18767. 

*7 

(255) 


If co < co*, the directions specified by (251) are imaginary. It fol¬ 
lows that the solutions approaching the singular point 0 2 must spiral 
around (o, z a ). On the other hand, if 1 > w > co*, the directions 
specified by (251) are real. Let X t and Y x denote these two direc¬ 
tions. Then, 

y'r, = -§[(2« - i) + V 4 <i 2 + 4 « - 7] , (256) 

y'xi = -M(2W - 1) - V^ 2 + 4^ - 7] . (257) 

We shall examine in greater detail the behavior of the solutions at 
0 2 . First consider the case u < «*: 

Case 1: $ < w < u* < i.—Write 

z = z. + z, ; z a = [oi(i — u)]“/ a . (258) 
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If Zl is sufficiently small, we can write the differential equation (130) 
at z = z, + Zi (where z, —> o), as 

y *1 + ( 2 * - 1 )y - < 0(1 - «)(«. + zi) + z? + »zr- Zl = o ; (259) 

J dZi 

or, remembering that z» = [w(i — ) , we have 

y P- + (a« - i)y + 2(1 " *)* = 0 ; < 26o > 

dZi 

or, since y = da/it = dzjdt, we can re-write the foregoing as 

** + ( 2 « - x) § + 2(1 - «)s. = o . (261) 

dt 1 dt 


The roots of the equation 

q* + (aJi - 1 )q + 2(1 - w) = o 


(262) 


arc imaginary (cf. Eq. [250]) when « < «*. The roots can be writ- 

ten as ... / , \ 

-1(2J> - 1) + iW 7 - 4 « - ■ ( 2f W 

The solution of (261) can therefore be written as 

z, = cos [Jv/7 — 40) — 4^ * + S| , (264) 

where A and 5 are integration constants. Remembering that 
Jj = 2/(« — 1), we verify that 

T' l L-J 2 ' 1 -J. • 20) — 1 = S ---" ■ (20s) 

/ \ 1 y 11 — t 


7 — 40, — 4<o J — 


We can now write (264) as 

—?--A| I vV/f 2 - 22« - X , s 

2l = / | <: .«-) cos |-^T) * + 5 

Since y = dz/dl — ds,/dl, we have 

_ *-!*- if e - « I V 7 » 2 - 22tl - I , ,1 

r--'<« 3 »-»r + J 


(266) 


>/7 // ^ — 2 211 — I . j 's/’ JH* _ 


2 2M 


2 (W — i) 


2(« - i) 


l + 6 


]}• 


(267) 
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We thus see that the singular point (o, z„) is approached spirally 
as t-> », and, since | = e~ l , approaching the singular point cor¬ 
responds to £ —»o._ 

As t increases by 4 (« — i)ir/vV“ 22W — 1, the representa¬ 
tive point in the (y, z) plane makes a complete revolution, while 
the “amplitude” decreases in the ratio 

a(5-tt)r 

i : e . (268) 


Again, if f or a certain valu e of t, z z = o, then if ti increases by 
2 (n — x)- tt/V r jn 2 — 22n — 1, z, will again be zero; this means that, 
as t _»• 00 , z, = o for £ asymptotically decreasing geometrically in 
the ratio 

2(W— l)T 

1 : e V>—«»—*. (269) 


As z, becomes successively zero, the y-co-ordinate asymptotically 
decreases geometrically in the ratio 


( 5 -»)r 

iie \/7« a -22»-i 

Again, since 

6 = (z a + z,)e“‘ = (z„ + z,)r“, 


(270) 

(271) 


we have, according to (266), 


s-» 

_|_ C{a(»-0 cos 


[ 


V7 n 2 — 


2271 — \ 


2 (n — 1) 


log £ 


-5]}, 


(272) 


where C is a constant. 

From the foregoing it follows that, as £ ->■ o, the solution crosses 
the singular solution at points which asymptotically decrease geo¬ 
metrically in the ratio (269), while (as £ —»o) the solution becomes 
asymptotic to the singular solution 


e. = 


2 (n - 3)] l/( *- ,) I 

{n — i) 3 J £’/<»-■>’ 


( 273 ) 


d ~ 9 a 


(£ -> o). (274) 
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Case 2: 1 > <b ^ < 5 *.—In this case the roots of the quadratic 
equation (262) are real, and we can write for the solution 


z t = Ac Qii + Be ~ q * 1 , (275) 

where —q t and — q 2 are the roots of the equation (262): 

<7i = ~ 1) + v / 4^ 2 -f 4W — 7] , (276) 

q a = |[(2w - 1) ~ V4^ 3 + 4 « - 7]. (277) 

From (275) we have 

y = --qxAc "^ 1 — q z Ber t{ ^ . (278) 

From (275) and (278) wc derive 

(y + = C(y + ?«*i) ,# ‘, (279) 

where C is a constant. 


If we choose the directions y' Xn y\\ (cf. Eqs. [256] and [257]) at 
(o, z H ) to define a new oblique frame of reference and denote by 
and Y , the co-ordinates of a point with respect to this new frame 
of reference, we obtain, as in § 12, 

YV = CXV ; 

or by (276) and (277) we have 

(jM—l)-f-'\ /.lU)- 1 l.|(Il — 7 

Hence, 


Hence, all the solutions except one (which corresponds to C = <» 
in [281 ]) touch the A\ axis at (o, s„). A closer examination shows 
that this happens as l—* <*>. From (275), (276), and (277) it fol¬ 
lows that, since 

0 = s<;“‘ = (s„ + s,)^', (283) 

we have 

0 ~ t _|_ l-.1d.-7l / (/ _+ 00) ; (284) 


(280) 

(281) 

(282) 
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or, remembering that £ = e~\ we have 

g ^[j(i.-.“)l a/, + _ A _ +- g- (285) 

£“ ^4[i-V , 4»‘+4»-7] ^iU+V / '4“‘+4w-7] 

as £ —► o. The “exceptional” case referred to above, which is tan¬ 
gential to the Fi-axis at 0 2 , corresponds to B = o in (285). Equa¬ 
tion (285) gives the behavior of the solutions which tend to infinity 
as £ -4 o; these are the -solutions. 

It is now clear from the lemma of § 17 that the arrangement of 
the solutions is the same as for the case co ^ 1, the difference aris¬ 
ing only from the different asymptotic behavior of the M- -solu¬ 
tions as £-40. Instead of (221) and (227) for u > 1 and w = 1, 
respectively, we now have (272) and (285) for § < d> < co* and 
x > co > co*, respectively. Fowler’s theorem, as stated in § 16, 
holds good except for (e), which describes the asymptotic behavior 
of the solutions. 

19. Case co = I, n = 5.—In this case the (y, z) differential equa¬ 
tion 

y ^ - iz + 2 s = 0 (280) 

can be integrated, and we have 

y 2 = \z 2 - iz 6 + D , (287) 

where D is an integration constant. As we have already seen in 
§ 4, D = o leads to the Schuster-Emden integral, and hence in 
the (y, z) plane the £-curve is given by 

y& = \z 2 - . (288) 

This represents a closed symmetrical curve tangential to the lines 
y ± \z = o at the origin. The lines y + \z = o for the case under 
consideration (w = J) define the X- and the F-directions. The ori¬ 
gin approached along the line y + \z = o for increasing t corre¬ 
sponds to £ —> o in the (£, 0 ) plane. At the same time, the origin 
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approached along the line y = \z for decreasing t corresponds to 
£ —> 00 with 0 —> o. 

The E-curve intersects the s-axis at 

*o(E) = (i)'* . (289) 

If D in (287) is positive, we get curves (symmetrical about the 
s-axis) which lie entirely outside the E-curve and which intersect the 
y-axis at the points ± VD. These are the E-solutions. If D is nega¬ 
tive, we obtain closed curves inside the E-curve; these are the M- 
solutions. As in the previous cases, the region of the E- and of the 
M-solutions are separated by the E-curve. Thus, the Schuster-Em- 
den solutions in the (£, 0) plane also form a grid, and the arrange¬ 
ment of the solutions is of the same nature as in the cases already 
discussed. The critical curve in the (£, 0) plane above which the 
solutions are all of the E-character is defined by (cf. Eq. [289]) 

6 = (J)'/»r ,/2 , (290) 

which is the envelope of all the Schustcr-Kmden integrals (Eq. [59]). 
Again, for w = % the singular point is [o, (J) ,/4 ], and the corre¬ 
sponding singular solution is 


e* = (}) ,/ 4r i/a , 


(291) 


which lies below the critical curve (290). 

If we consider the M-solutions in somewhat greater detail, we 
see that, as £ —>o, the solutions lie below the curve (291), while 
with increasing £ they cut the singular solution (291) and rise above 
it, and when £ still further increases, they cut the singular solution 
again and tend to zero as £ —> 00. Since the value of z is the same 
both when t —> 00 and when / —> — a> ? we have 

lim £ l/ ’0 = lim £ ,/<! 0 . (292) 

0 - * CO 0 - * o 

£ -► co 

The general run of the curves in the (y, s) plane is illustrated in 
Figure n. 



Fig. io.— The system of isoclinical curves in Fig. ii— The system of isoclinical curves in the 

the (y, z) plane for n = 4. (The diagram is re- (y, z) plane for n = 5. (The diagram is reproduced 
produced from Emden’s Gaskugdn) from Emden’s Gaskugdn) 
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20. The case 0) < |.—The lemma proved in § 17 is valid no 
longer. This can be seen in the following way: 

The equations are 



2co)y + d)(i — co)z — z n , 


(293) 



y > 


(294) 


dy 

dz 


(1 


2U>) + 



Z n 


(295) 


The curve y = o is now given by 

(1 - 2 co)y = -co(i - w)z + 3 71 , (295') 


and this curve is initially in the lower negative quadrant; it inter¬ 
sects the s-axis at (o, s„) and tends to infinity in the upper quad¬ 
rant. The signs of y and z are now as shown in Figure 12. 

In contrast to the case a> < we can now prove the following 
lemma: 

Lemma.-- -Any solution-curve [y(/), z(l)\ starting at a point y„ > o 
on the positive y-axis, with increasing /, monotonically rises (both 
3 and y increasing) until it intersects, for a finite t> the curve y = o. 
After crossing this horizontally, the curve monotonically descends 
with y decreasing but z still continuing to increase, until it inter¬ 
sects the 3-axis at a finite point s > 3 „. After crossing the s-axis 
(vertically), it continues to descend, with both y and s decreasing, 
until it finally intersects the negative y-axis at a finite point. 

Let the initial starting-point be (y 0 > o, o). In the region I both 
y and z increase with increasing l , so that the minimum value of y 
in this region is y„ itself. Hence, from (295) we have 

dy , , w(i — to) 3 t ,\ 

J < (1 - 2w) + , (296) 

dz y« 

or 

y < y« + (1 - 2 w)z + —3". (297) 

2y 0 
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But so long as we are in region /, 



Fig. 12 


Equations (297) and (298) are contradictory for large values of z. 
Hence, the solution must leave the region considered and for a finite 
t must intersect the locus y - o. This point of intersection, (y„ z,), 
must have its z-co-ordinate z r greater than z„. 
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In the region II, as t continues to increase, y decreases while z 
continues to increase. From (295) we have 

%y‘ = (1 - 2 u) fydz + §u(i - «)z a - z n+l + C, (299) 

where C is a constant. Since y decreases in this region, the maxi¬ 
mum value of y is y 1} and hence 

\y 2 < (i — 2u)y l z + j-«(i — o> )z 2 — — s n+I + C , (300) 

which shows that y 2 must become negative for a sufficiently large 
value of s, i.c., the solution curve cannot avoid the z-axis. Hence, 
the solution curve must leave the region considered and cross over 
into region III. In this region y and z both decrease with increas¬ 
ing l; since |y| and |s| are bounded and finite in the region con¬ 
sidered (III), the solution can be continued to intersect the y- 
axis at a finite nonzero point on the negative y-axis. This proves 
the lemma. 

The foregoing lemma is of importance because it shows that solu¬ 
tions starting on the positive y-axis avoid both singular points, just 
as the solutions starting on the negative y-axis for 1 > co > £ 
avoid the two singular points. 

Now since the (y, z) curves form a one-parametric family (ex¬ 
cept at the singular points) for sufficiently small values of z , we 
should have 

y(s; y„) < y(s; y„) (o < y„ < y») • (301) 
We now construct the limit function 

yn(z) = lim y(z; y„) . (302) 

.Vo -► +0 

Our discussion of § 12 has shown that for w 5^ 1, we have 

*“«> = constant, (303) 

where X and V are the co-ordinates of the point with respect to 
the frame of reference defined by y = (1 — ai)z and y = — wz (the 
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X and the Y directions, respectively). Equation (303) shows that 
in our case (w < §), there can only be (exactly) two solution- 
curves passing through the origin, one each in the directions X 
and Y. 

It is clear that the solution y/>(z), as defined in (302), which passes 
through the origin, must be tangential to the X-direction or 

Wd^))v, *-0 = 1 — «• ( 3 0 4 ) 

We shall call this the “D-solution,” and the corresponding curve 
y D (z) the “D-curve.” 

Draw the complete D-curve and let this cut the negative y-axis 
at y 0 (D). An examination shows that the D-curve which passes 
through the origin in the direction y = (x — «)z must do this as 
t —» — 00 (this arises from the circumstance that, if we trace the 
solution from y a (D ) “backward” for decreasing t, it can tend 
toward the singular point 0 T only as t — > — ® [or £—> + »])• In 
other words, the origin approached along the D-curve in the y = 
(1 — w)z direction as y, z —> o corresponds to approaching the 
“boundary” in the (£, 0 ) plane. From equation (159) we find that, 
as £ —* “, we should have 

z=Re (I_ “ )< (t—*— 00). (305) 

From this it follows that along the solutions in the ( 9 , £) plane which 
correspond to the D-curve in the (y, z) plane, we should have asymp¬ 
totically, 

9 (£ —» 00 ) • (306) 

Finally, any D-solution has a zero for a finite value of £. 

From the lemma it follows that the solutions starting on the nega¬ 
tive y-axis at y 0 < y»(D) must lie entirely outside the D-curve; 
since these solutions intersect the y-axis twice, they correspond in 
the ( 9 , £) plane to 9 having two zeros for finite values of £. In other 
words, outside the D-curve we have F-solutions. 

Now consider a solution which starts on the negative y-axis 
for o > y 0 > y 0 (D). Such a solution must remain entirely in 
the region bounded by the D-curve and the part of the y-axis 
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o ^ y £ y 0 (p). We shall call this region the “O-region.” As we 
continue the solutions in the O-region from the negative y-axis for 
decreasing t, it is clear that, as *->-», these solutions must ap¬ 
proach one or the other of the two singular points in the O-region. 
They cannot, however, approach the origin; the Z)-curve is the only 
one which docs this (this follows from Eq. [303]). Hence, the solu¬ 
tions must approach the second singular point (o, s„) as t * 00 • 

The discussion in § 18 of the possible directions at (o, *.) now 
applies; we conclude that, since a < \ < «*, the solutions in the 
O-region must spiral around the singular point (o, z»). The discus¬ 
sion of the behavior of the spiraling at (o, z.) runs parallel to the dis¬ 
cussion of the spiraling for the case w* > u > the important dif¬ 
ference, however, is that in the previous case («* > « > 5) the 
singular point is approached as / -» + 00 , while in our present case 
(a < i) the singular point is approached for t -> - “ - In other 
words, the solutions in the O-region approach the singular solution 

0 H = [«(r- «)] 5 /j C" , (307) 


oscillating as £ —> ■ 

More explicitly, the formulae (266) and (267) are now valid as 
they stand, but the interpretation is different: while then t-> + ®, 
now /_>. _ oc. In particular, we have the solution (cf. Eq. [272]) 


0 


2(11 - 3) 1" 
(« — 0 J 



4 -- COS 

~ * 

t l n—i) 


s/’j n- — 22 it — 1 
2(11 - 1) 


log £ — 5 


\ (308) 


where C and 5 are constants. 

From the foregoing, it follows that, as £ —> 00 , ^e solution 
crosses the singular solution 6 . at points which asymptotically in- 
crease in the ratio 

2(11— 1 )y 

i : c y vt ‘~ 22n ~ l . ( 3 ° 9 ) 


As £ — * co 5 the difference between 6 and 0 8 also tends to zero. 
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Finally, if we make y 0 —> — o, we obtain the solution passing 
through the origin tangential to y + cbz = o at O x . This is the £- 
curve. This E-curve also spirals around the singular point 0 2 as 
£ —► oo. In the (£, 0 ) plane this means that a solution belonging to 
the family {0 n (£)| asymptotically approaches the singular solution 
d 9 oscillating as £ co. Further, the points of intersection of any 
E-solution and the singular solution asymptotically increase geo¬ 
metrically in the ratio (309). The E-solution differs from the other 
solutions in the O-region in that a solution belonging to the family 
(0 W (£)} has no zero for any finite value of £, while in general (i.e., 
y 0 (E) < y 0 < o) the O-solution has a zero. We have, incidentally, 
shown that configurations with n > 5 all extend to infinity. (For 
n = 5 we found that the mass of the configuration was finite; but 
for n > 5, one can easily show from [308] that — £ 2 0'—* 00 as 
£ —» 00 ? and that therefore the mass is also infinite.) 

It is now clear that the E-solution separates the region of the 
O-solutions and the region of the F-solutions, and hence the E-solu- 
tions in the (£, 0) plane form a grid for use in analyzing the other 
solutions, just as the £-solutions formed a grid with the necessary 
properties for 6 ) ^ The arrangement of the solutions can be 
stated in the following way, which is very similar to Fowler’s theo¬ 
rem: 

a) Starting-points (£ 0 , 0 O ) are divided into two classes by a criti¬ 
cal curve 0 = 2 0 (E)£ - ", where z Q (D ) is the value of z for which the 
E-curve in the (y, z) plane intersects the 2-axis. The curve 


0 = 2„(o)r“ 


(310) 


is the envelope of all the D-solutions. A D-solution has a zero for 
a finite £ and, after attaining a maximum, tends to zero monotoni- 
cally as £ —> « ; and the asymptotic behavior at £ = «> is given by 



(311) 


All the E-solutions form a homologous family. 

b) Any solution 0 (£) starting at a point (£ 0 , 0 O ) above the critical 
curve (310) is an F-solution with two zeros at finite points. 
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c) If the starting-point lies on the critical curve, all the solutions 
are F-solutions, except the one which is tangential at its starting- 
point to the curve (310); in this case it is a D-solution. 

d) If the point (£ 0 , 0„) lies below the critical curve (310), two 
starting-slopes, 6 ' a = d' 0 U) (D) and d ' 0 = 6 ' 0 {a) {D), exist which lead to 
D-solutions. Let 6 ' 0 M {D) > 6 ' 0 ( 2 ) (D). All solutions corresponding to 
d ' 0 > d' 0 U) (D) and d ' 0 < 0„ (2) (D) lead to F-solutions. Slopes between 
0' (,) (D) and 0£ <a) (Z>) lead to O-solutions, which are described below. 

e) Any O-solution tends asymptotically to the singular solution 


, _ r z(m — 3)i i/( * -i) 1 

‘ “ L(« - i) a J r /(n_,) ’ 


(312) 


as £ —* 00. The singular solution is, however, approached in an os¬ 
cillating manner, i.e., an O-solution intersects the singular solution 
again and again, and, as £ —» °°, the points at which an O-solution 
intersects the singular solution increase asymptotically in a definite 
ratio. 

f) There exists a special class of O-solutions—the F-solutions— 
which form a homologous family, and which are finite at £ = o, 
and which have, further, dd/d!- = o at £ = o. Any O-solution 
which is not an F-solution has a zero for some finite £. 

21. Discussion in the (u, v) plane.—We shall now briefly discuss 
the arrangement of the solutions in the (u, v) plane. As has been 
already defined in § 8, we have 


u 


£0“ _ _|0' 
0 ' ’ V 6 ' 


(313) 


Further, we saw that u and v satisfy the differential equation 
(Eq. [122]) 

u dv _ _ u v — 1 ( . 

v du u -|" nv — 3 

As may be verified easily, the (w, v) variables are related to the 
(y, z) variables according to the relations 

z = = M" /2 (w = —77) > (315) 

y = \uv n Y i,z — wluv ]*/ 2 . (316) 
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The («, v) variables, first introduced by Milne, have the great 
advantage that the positive quadrant (u ^ o, v ^ o) contains only 
such parts of the (£, 0) solution which are of astrophysical interest, 
i.e., points in the positive ( u , v) quadrant correspond to 6 ^ o, 
6 ' $ o. 

We shall now consider some general properties of the (w, v) plane. 

a) The locus of points at which the solution-curves have hori¬ 
zontal tangents is given by 

u + v = 1 . (317) 

b) The locus of points at which the solution-curves have vertical 
tangents is given by 

u 4- nv = 3 . (318) 

c) For n < 3 the loci (317) and (318) do not intersect in the posi¬ 
tive («, v) quadrant. 

d) For n = 3 the loci arc 

u + v = I , u + 3*; * 3 . (319) 

Hence, they both pass through the point (v = i; u = o) on the 
fl-axis. 

e) For n > 3 the two loci intersect at the point ( u H) v„), which 
is easily verified to be 

n - 3 2 . N 

= -; v H — -= w . (320) 

11 — 1 w — 1 


This intersection of the two loci, (317) and (318), in the positive 
quadrant corresponds to the existence of the proper singular solu¬ 
tion for n > 3: 


2 (H — 3) 1 

(n - 1 y Jf/GTT )» 


(321) 


1 f)/T7i i)* V 32 2; 

If we form the variables it and v as defined in (313), we readily find 
from the foregoing expressions that u and v reduce to u H and v s as 
defined by (320). 


O'. = -2 


g(” - 3) 
{n - j) Hh 
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f) Let us consider the E-solutions at £ ^ o. It is sufficient to 
consider 0 n (£), since any other member of the family {0n(0} will 
lead to the same (u, v) curve. As £ —*■ o, we have (Eq. [62]) 

0.(0 - 1 ~ ^0 “ • • • • tt ->°) ■ ( 323 ) 

From the foregoing, we find 

05(0 ~ 1 - J 0 ; 04(0 ~ -tt + ^ e • ( 324 ) 

Hence, as £ —* o, 

me = ~ 3 ^ - (325) 

se=-^~& 2 (326) 

We see that the E-curve passes through the point 

«e = 3 , »/z = o (l = o), 327) 

for all values of w. At this point the E-curve has a definite slope 
determined by 

dun 2 n dvn 2t /„« 

If —T Si «~ ,s ' (328> 

Hence, 

(p) - --S-. ( 3 = 9 ) 

\duEj (=o 3 W 

g) Let us consider a solution for « < 5 which starts with a defi¬ 
nite slope on the £-axis at £ = 0 . According to Fowler’s theorem, 
there is exactly one E-solution through the point. All solutions 
with starting-slopes below the E-curve are Af-solutions, and all 
those with starting-slopes above the E-curve are E-solutions. 

Given the slope at 0 , we can easily form a Taylor series at this 
point. From the Lane-Emden equation we have 

0" = -0 n — | 0'. (330) 
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Since 6 = o at £ = £„ we have 



Differentiate (330) and set £ = £,. We find 


or by (331) 


/)/// _ 

Aft ” 


e 




% 




(331) 


(332) 

(333) 


The Taylor scries in the neighborhood of £ x is given by 

9 ( 1 ) - (i - !.)»(, + «' + • ■ ■ ■ ; (334) 


or, using (331) and (333)) wc obtain 

*(€) - tt - ei- 



(335) 


(336) 


(337) 


Now the function — is a homology-invariant function, and, 

since the zeros of two members of a homologous family are “corre¬ 
sponding points,” it follows that any homology-invariant function 
(and therefore also -£“ +, 0') will have the same value for all the 
members of a homologous family at their respective zeros. Since 
each homologous family yields only one curve in the («, ») plane, 
and since, further, every member of the homologous family will 
have the same value for u», it is clear that we can choose o>„ to label 
the solution-curves in the (#, v) plane. In particular, the A-curve 
will be labeled by the quantity already introduced in § 6 (cf. 

liq- t73l) • 
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IS® 

From (336) and (337) we can write 


«'(l 

Hence, we have 

as $ —> { x . From (340) and (341) we finally have 


( 338 ) 

( 339 ) 

( 34 0) 

( 34 1) 


uv n ~ 1 . (342) 

In other words, as w —» o, v —> °°. In particular, along the E-curve 

[uv n ] E ~ ocor 1 (« -* o) . (343) 

Now, from Fowler’s theorem we have (cf. Eq. [231], [232], [233], 
and [234]) 

JtfCO n < 0 Wn < F^ n • (344) 


The M-curves, therefore, lie inside the region bounded by the 
E-curve, the fl-axis, and the part of the w-axis o ^ u ^ 3. 

The E-curves, on the other hand, lie entirely outside the E-curve. 
Also, when an E-solution attains its maximum in the ( 0 , £) plane 
at, say, £ 0J Oo (where £ 0 > o), it is clear from the definitions of the 
variables u and v that along the corresponding E-curve, w —> <» 
and v —> o. Further, since 


uv = -? 6 n - (345) 

it follows that the E-curves tend to become like rectangular hyper¬ 
bolas when they asymptotically approach the w-axis. 

h) Finally, let us consider the behavior of the ( u , v) curves near 
the point (u = 3, v = o). Write 


u = 3 + u t . 


( 346 ) 
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The (*, v) differential equation (314) now takes the form 

3 + m« dv_ = _ 2 + m. +J> _ ( 347 ) 

J) (/Mi nil + Ml 

If Mi and v —* o, we can write, approximately, 

3 if! = _?— . (348) 

U </«, WH + M, 


A separation of the variables can be effected by the substitution 


V = HiW . 

(349) 

Equation (348) reduces to 


7 , dw 5 3 HW . 

w dih 7 

135°) 

0r ! , 

f— 6B +*\dw+ 57 = °: 

1 5 + w 1 Ul 

(35i) 

integrating, we lind, 

^ ^ — constant , 

(35 2 ) 


which we write as 

(S»i + AHWUx) a (.it>n,y = constant. (353) 

Returning to our variables 11 and v, we have 

v ,/j l5(“ — 3) + 3 ,n 'l = constant . (354) 

Hence, near u = 3, * = the («, v) curves resemble portions of 
generalized hyperbolas asymptotic, to the "-axis and the line 

5(m — 3) + 3 '”' = 0 • ( 355 ) 

We get the /'-curves when the constant in ( 354 ) * s positive, and 
the M-curves when it is negative. When the constant is zero, wc 
get the K -curve represented near (* = 3, J = °) by its tangen 
(sS 5 ^ j thus wc arrive at our earlier result (cf. Lq. l 3 2 9 J)- 
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We will now consider a little more carefully the different cases: 
x < n < 3, n = 3, 3 ^ n ^ n*, n* < n < 5, n = 5, and n > 5. 
The principal question to be considered is the nature of the in¬ 
curves. 

Case i: x < n < 3.—We have already described the E- and the 
F-curves (J, g, and h above). Now, along an M -solution as £ —> o, 



Fig. 14.—The (m, v) curves (n = 1.5) 




we have the asymptotic rela¬ 
tion (Eq. [221]) 

, ( 3 S 6 ) 

and correspondingly, as may 
be verified, 

« = O, V = I . ( 357 ) 

Hence, the general nature of 
the («, v) curves are as shown 
in Figure 14. 

Case ii: n = 3.—According 
to (225), along an AT-curve 
we have 

z i (y->o, z > o) . (358) 


From (316) it follows that (as a = 1 in our present case) 


''S' 

1 

« 

M 

3 

ll 

*0 

' — * 

1 

( 359 ) 

or 


Mil + V — I = O . 

(360) 

But we should also have (Eq. [315}) 


z = ( uv) lh —» 0 as | 0. 

(361) 

From (360) and (361) it follows that the M-curve 
v = 1) as £ —>0. 

tends to (u = 0, 
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Hence, the arrangement of the curves is qualitatively the 
same as in case i above (cf. Fig. 15). 

Case Hi: 3 < n < n* = 

3.18.—The two loci 

u + v = 1 and u + nv = 3 
intersect at the point (u H , 

Vs) (given by Eq. [320]) 
in the positive quadrant. 

As may be verified from 
our asymptotic formulae 
for the M-solutions for this 
case (Eq. [285]), the M- 
curves in the (u, v) plane 
tend to the point (u a , v s ) in 
a definite direction. 

Case iv: n* < n < 5.— 

The M --curves now spiral 
around the point («„ v 9 ), but the nature of the E - and F- 

curvcs are as before (cf. 
Fig. 16). 

Case v: n = 5. -As in 
the (y, s) plane, the equa¬ 
tions of the (u, v) curves 
can be explicitly given. 
From (287) we have 

r'r<;. i(>.—The (//, ?■) curves (n = 4) y* = J z* — Js 6 -f- D . (362) 

Further, for this case we have (Eqs. [313] and [316]) 

z = (wv) l/4 ; y = (uv s ) i/a — \z . (363) 


Fio. 15.—The («, v) curves {n — 3) 



Substituting (363) in (362), we have 

(uv 5 )*' 2 + is 2 — z(uv s ) l/ 4 = \z* — J(mi;) j/j + D , (364) 

or 

(uv*y l2 — (uv 3 ) 1 * 2 = —3(m®) 3/j + D . (365) 
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Dividing throughout by (« uv 3 ) 1 ' 2 and rearranging the terms, we find 
that 

m + 3 » = 3 + (^ 75 - ( 366 ) 

The Schuster-Emden integrals correspond to D = o; hence for 
n — 5 the E-curve is the straight line 

u + $v = 3 . (367) 

The arrangement of the (u, v) curves is as shown in Figure 17. 



U -> 

Fig. 17.—The (it, v) curves (;/ = 5) 


Case vi: n > 5.—Now the general nature of the (n, v) curves is 
completely different. 



Fro. 18.—(The (it, v) curves (n = 6) 


The E-curve starts at the point u = 3, v = o with a slope — 5/3M 
and approaches the singular point (u„ v.) by spiraling around it. 
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The D- curve, as may be verified from our relation of the be¬ 
havior of these solutions as £ —> », comes from infinity (u = <», 
v = o) and joins the point (v = 1, u = o). The O-curves all lie in¬ 
side the region bounded by the D-curve, the w-axis, and the part 
of the fl-axis o ^ v ^ 1. All these curves approach the point (u 8 , v 8 ) 
by spiraling around it. The ^-curves, which lie outside the O-curve, 
arc of the same general nature as in the previous cases. The gen¬ 
eral nature of the (u, v) curves are as shown in Figure 18. This 
concludes our discussion of the Lane-Kmden equation. 


22. The isothermal gas sphere We shall now consider an iso¬ 
thermal gas sphere in gravitational equilibrium. We then have 


, = (A)„ + r „, 


(. 08 ) 


where T is assumed to be constant. We can write the foregoing in 
the standard form 


P = Kp + I) , 
where, for the case in hand, 


K = T ; 1 ) = -- T* 

M'' 3 


'I'hf equation of equilibrium, 

1 d (r> dP\ 

V’drVpTr) = ~ 4,rGp ’ 

can be written as 

Make the substitutions 


p = ; ,• = 


K 

47 r(7\ 


T/2 


S - a*, 


(369) 


(370) 


(370 


( 372 ) 


(373) 
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where X is, for the present, an arbitrary constant. Equation (372) 
now reduces to 


I £ (t, W) = e -* 
| 2 d£V d%) 


Equation (374), which is our present analogue of the Lane-Emden 
equation, must govern the density distribution in any region in 
which a relation of the kind (369) is valid. If, however, we consider 
a complete isothermal gas sphere (or a configuration in which the 
central regions are isothermal), we can choose X to be the central 
density, in which case \p = o at £ = o. Further, it is clear that 
d\f//d£ must vanish at the origin. Thus, with the normalization 
X = p c we must find a solution of (374) which satisfies the boundary 
conditions 

t = °, ^t = ° at $ = ° • (37s) 


The structure of the complete isothermal gas sphere can be de¬ 
termined when a solution of (374) satisfying the boundary condi¬ 
tions (375) can be obtained. It does not appear that the equation 
(374) can be explicitly integrated, and recourse must be made to 
numerical methods. We start the integration by computing the 
values of \p near £ = o by means of a power series. 

Assuming an expansion of the form 

^ = a£ 2 + 6£ 4 + eg' + . . . . , (37O) 

we substitute it in the isothermal equation and determine the co¬ 
efficients a ) b, c, .... , successively, by equating the coefficients 
of the like powers of £. The first three terms of the series are found 
to be 

*= if 2 - -rirf 4 + tAv * 6 +. (377) 

A few terms of the foregoing series will enable us to compute \[/ for 
£ < 1. For £ > 1 the solution so obtained must be continued by 
standard methods. We shall denote this function by >£(£). 

We shall show in § 26 that the complete isothermal gas sphere 
extends to infinity. Here we may notice the following formulae for 
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the mass, M(£), interior to £ and the mean density, p(£), of the mat¬ 
ter interior to £, which are derived in the same way as the corre¬ 
sponding formulae (Eqs. [67], [77]) for the polytropes 

M(£) = 4 ^ , (378) 

p(£) = * f J • (379) 

Before wc proceed to discuss the nature of the function ^(£) as 
—> 00 and the general solution \p(£), we shall consider some con¬ 
venient transformations of the isothermal equation. 

23. Transformations of the isothermal equation .— 
a) Tut 


II 

<rrr\X 

(380) 

Equation (374) takes the form 


1 1lA = t c -xth 

de *' * 

(381) 

A) Put 


i 

v = r 

(382) 

Equation (^74) now takes the form 


.V-1 . 

(383) 


c) We can verify that equation (383) is satisfied by the follow¬ 


ing singular solution: 

= 2X 1 ; 


= _ 2 
(lx X 


(384) 


d) Emdcns transformation. Because of the existence of the sin¬ 
gular solution (384) we introduce the new variable z dehned by 


We find 


— 1// = 2 log x + z . 

(I\j/ _ _ 2 _ (Iz (Iff ^ 2 ll'Z 
dx x dx ’ a : 2 dx 2 


( 385 ) 

( 386 ) 
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Equation (383) now takes the form 


,d 2 z. . 

x 2 - 3 — + e* — 2 = 0. 
dx 3 


(387) 


We can eliminate x from the foregoing equation by the transfor¬ 
mation 


We have 


JL i 

x = | = e . 


il = dz . . ** „ 

dx dt' dx a 


/ d 2 z dz\ 
\dt 2 dt) 


and (387) now reduces to 


d 2 z dz . , 

JF~di + e - 2 = 0 - 


(388) 

( 389 ) 

( 390 ) 


24. The homology theorem for the isothermal equation. —The iso¬ 
thermal equation admits of a constant of homology quite similar 
to the homology properties of the Lane-Emden equation. In our 
present case we have: If ^(f) is a solution of the isothermal equation , 
then $(A£) — 2 log A is also a solution of the equation , where A is 
an arbitrary constant. 

To show this, write 

V = A( , ^ - 2 log A . (39O 

These transformations lead to an equation in the (i/'*, q) variables 
which is identical in form with the equation in the (\f/, £) variables. 
Hence, if /(£) is a solution of the original equation, we can choose 
as a solution for the function f(rj). Returning to our original 
variables, we now have 

Hi) = H(v) - 2 log A = f(A£) - 2 log A , (392) 

while /(f) has already been assumed to be a solution. This proves 
the theorem. 

From (392) it follows that, if we choose for /(f) the function 
Sf^f), then we can derive a whole continuous family of solutions 
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which arc finite at the origin and which have, further, d^/d^ = o 
at £ = o. We shall denote this family of solutions by and 

refer to them as the “i£-solutions.” 

As in the case of the Lane-Kmden equation, we should be able to 
reduce the isothermal equation to one of the first order. The vari¬ 
ables introduced in § 23 (case d) enable us to effect this reduction. 

Introduce the variable y defined by 


y = 


dz 

dl 


'Then 


d 2 z __ dy _ dy dz __ dy 
dl 3 dl dz dt ^ dz ’ 


( 393 ) 


( 394 ) 


Equation (300) can now be written as 



( 395 ) 


an equation analogous to the (y, z) differential equation we had be¬ 
fore. "This reduction to a first-order equation is due to the fact that 
the functions y and z are homology invariant. According to equa¬ 
tion (3X5), 


I Ience, 


5 = — $+ 2 log £ . 






(39b) 


(307) 


To show that v and z are homology invariant, we notice that, if 
£ and £ .1 are the con*es])onding points along two solutions $ and 4 
(which can be transformed one into the other by means of a homolo¬ 
gous transformation), then we have 


^*({/d) = 4'(Q - 1°K d , ( 398 ) 


(dr\ = , (d*\ 

\ /t-i/.l ‘ Wi/t“£ 


(399) 



i 6 o 
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Using (398) and (399), we can easily show that z*{%/A) and y*(^/A) 
(defined with respect to the function 4 / *) are identical with z(£) 
and y(£) (defined with respect to the function 1/'). 

As another example of the reduction of the isothermal equation 
to an equation of the first order, let us consider the functions u and v 
defined as follows: 


= fC_ • 
r ’ 


v = &', 


(400) 


where we have used \l V t.o denote dp/d/. These functions are easily 
seen to be homology invariant, and the first-order equation between 
u and » can be obtained as follows: We have 


1^ du _ 1 d\p \p" 

Since, according to the isothermal equation, 




we can re-writc (401) as 

£ du _ 1 f {<r*\ 

■u d% { ^ ) ’ 


or 


1 du 1 , 

u di - I ^ • 


Similarly, we find that 


1 dv 1 , 

- - = _ ( M _ j ) . 


Hence, combining (404) and (405), we have 

u dv __ u — 1 
v du u + v — 3 ’ 

We shall return to this equation in § 27. 


(402) 


(403) 


(404) 


(405) 


(406) 
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25. The isothermal E -solutions. —We shall prove that the solutions 
of the isothermal equation which are finite at the origin have necessarily 
d\[//d £ = 0 at £ = o, and that, consequently, the homologous 
family {>£(£)} includes all solutions which are finite at the origin. 

Consider the isothermal equation in the form (Eq. [381]) 

g = He-** ( X - M) . (407) 

Such solutions \p{£) which arc finite at £ = o correspond to solu¬ 
tions passing through the origin in the (x, £) plane; as in § 9, we 
now have 

if) = h lim \te-*«] = o , (408) 

\“?/«=o £=o 

since x/£ = t is finite at the origin, $ = o; this proves the theorem. 

26. The discussion of the iso thermal equation in the (y, z) plane .— 
The functions y and z as we have defined them are homology-in¬ 
variant functions, and consequently each solution curve in the (y, z) 
plane corresponds to a complete homologous family of solutions in 
the (£, 0 ) plane. In particular, there is just one curve in the (y, s) 
plane which corresponds to the /^-solutions which are included in 
the homologous family |M'(£)|. We shall call the curve which corre¬ 
sponds to the family | ♦ (£) j the “/£-curvc” and denote it by y/;(s). 

To repeat, our equations are 


Further, 


<Iv , . 

- v tz - y + r - 2 = 0 - 

(409) 

JJO* 

n 

+ 

1 

II 

(410) 

II 

€ 

1 

to 

(411) 

II 

■SOX 

II 

(412) 

, 2 + y - r 

y= y 

(413) 


From (409) we have 
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where we have denoted dy/dz by y'. Substituting for z and y ac¬ 
cording to (410) and (411) in (413), we have 


, __ W - £ 2 <r* 
y w - 2 ■ 

We see that the point (o, z a ), where 

e 3 * = 2 ; z s = log 2 , 


(414) 


(415) 


is a singular point of the differential equation (409). There are no 
other singular points in the finite part of the (y, z) plane. The exist¬ 
ence of the singular point corresponds to the existence of the singular 
solution (384), for by (410) and (415) we have 

- 2 log £ = log ^ . (416) 

Now the Z£-curve is characterized by 

\hi finite ; \p r — o as £ —> o. (417) 

From (410), (411), and (417) we have 

z —> — co ; y —► — 2 , y' —> o , t —*• 00 . (418) 

Hence, the E-curve touches the line y = — 2 asymptotically as 
z—>— 00. On the other hand, we can show that there cannot be 
two solution-curves which are both asymptotic to the line y = —2 
as 2 —> — co. For, if there were, let y and y* be two different solu¬ 
tions such that 

y~—2, y* ^ — 2 , s —► — 00 . (419) 

We may suppose that y < y* as z — > — °° . Then we should have 


A = y* — 3/ > o ; Jim A = o . 


(420) 


From the differential equation (409) we derive 

dA 2 — £?* 


r/s 


XT 


A . 


(421) 
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Hence, 


or by (419) 


d log A 


= - lim [- 

S —> — CO L 


d log A , 
Inn —, 

— 00 (l A 


A ^ constant c~* z (z ~> — , (424) 

which contradicts our assumption that A —» o as z — ■» — «>. We 
have thus proved the uniqueness of the E-curvc. 

We shall next examine the behavior of the solution-curves near 
the singular point (o, s«). Write 

£ = "i £* = Zi T log 2 , (425) 

where we now regard s, as small. Equation (409) now reduces to 

v -7^* — v + 2— 2 = 0. (426) 

(IZ\ 

The foregoing equation is exact. Since s, is now considered small, 
we can expand the exponential in a power series and retain only 
the first two terms. We have, approximately, 


.v ( i'~ - y + 25 , = o ; (427) 

or, since y =■-■= dz/di = dz h /dl , we have, instead of (427), 

d"z 1 dz\ , / 

vy - 7/7 + = 3 ' - 0 • ( * sS > 

The general solution of (42tS) can be written as 

s, = . i v ,,x 1 + Be "* 1 , (429) 

where A and B are integration constants and q x and q. arc the roots 
of the equation 

<f - q + 2 = ° , (4.S0) 

or 

<u = 2 ± ■ (43 O 
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The roots are imaginary, and the solution (429) can therefore be 
written in the form 

Zi = Ae ih cos / + 5j , (432) 

where 5 is a constant. We see that (432) is exactly the limiting form 
of our earlier equation (264) as « —► o, « —»• ®. From (432) we 
have 

y = It = * Ae ‘ h [ cos ("T * + S ) ~ V ~ 7 sin (^T t + s )\' (433) 

We see that the singular point (o, z.) is approached spirally as 
t —s» — ®, £ —> 00. The general run of the solution-curves is illus¬ 
trated in Figure 19. 

From (410) we have 


— l/' = 2—2 log £ = Z + 2 t . 

(434) 

From (425), (432)7 and (434), we have 


= 2t + log 2 + Ae l/2 cos t + 5 j ; 

(43 s) 

or, since £ = e -/ , we can also write 


= lo s | + fr* cos lo s € - . 

(436) 

Finally, since 



we have for the Law of Density Distribution: 


p = X - exp 


£l/2 


COS 


^ log J - «] 


(£ -*■ 00 ) • (437) 


Since the exponent tends to zero as £ —► =°, we can further expand 
the exponential and retain only the first two terms. We find in this 
way that 


P 



, A 

1 + cos 



( 438 ) 
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From (438) it follows that as £ —> 0° the density distribution ap¬ 
proaches that corresponding to the singular solution, namely, 

P* = X - , (439) 

asymptotically. The solution (438) intersects the singular solution 
(439) at points which asymptotically increase geometrically in the 
ratio 

1 : £ 2 */ v / 7 _ ! : 10.749. (440) 

Equation (432) describes the general behavior of the solutions 
near the singular point (o, z 8 ) ; hence the law of density distribution 
(438) as £ —> is valid quite generally and for the E-solution in 
particular. 

We have already proved the uniqueness of the E-curve, which, as 
we have seen, becomes asymptotic to the line y = — 2 as 5 —> — oo, 
t— >+ 00 . As t decreases from +°o, the E-curve monotonically 
rises, intersecting the y-axis at a definite point; at this point we 
have, according to (410), i/' = 2 log £ or p = X/£ J , which is exactly 
one-half of the value of p on the singular solution (439) (cf. Fig. 19). 
For further decrease in t the solution approaches the singular point 
by spiraling around it; after each revolution s,( = z — z„) and y both 
decrease asymptotically in the ratio 

1 : c 2ir/ ^ 7 = 0.09303. (44 1 ) 


The density distribution as £ °° is given by a law of the kind (438). 

All solutions other than the E-solution come from y = — 00 , and, 
as t—* 00, they again spiral round the singular point. The behavior 
of these solutions as s —» — 00 can also be specified by an appeal 
to Hardy’s theorem. For, by an application of Hardy’s theorem to 
(409), it follows that we should ultimately have one of the following 
three possibilities: 


dy 

dz 


-> o ; 


dy 

dz 


dy 

dz 


J (s _ - CO ) . (442) 
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The first possibility yields the E-curve; the second is clearly im¬ 
possible; hence the only remaining possibility is the third, which 

^ y ~ 3 -p Ci (s —> — 00 , £ ~* o) > ( 443 ) 

where C, is a constant. 

From (412) and (442) we also have 


- j: ~ 1 (y -» — 00 

y at 

, /-»+«»), 

(444) 

or, integrating, 

y = —Ce l (t —> 00 

, -°°)» 

(44s) 

where C > 0 is 3. positive constant. Hence, 

since 3/ = dz/dtj we 

have 

s - - w 

(<-»“)> 

(446) 

z = — Ce l + Ci , 


(447) 

where C, is a constant. Remembering that £ 

= c _/ , we now 

have 

“" + 

(£ -> 0) . 

(448) 

From (410) and (448), we have, accordingly, 



\f/ — 2 log £ + - fc - — Ci 

(£ -> 0). 

( 449 ) 

The corresponding law for the density distribution is given by 

p = u~* = x 1 

(£ — 0) , 

( 45 °) 

which can also be written as 



p = .4 c-c/t (c > 0) ({-> 0) , 

( 4 Si) 


where A and C are constants. From (451) it follows that along all 
solutions of the isothermal equation except the E-solutions and the 
singular solution, p —»o as £ —»o. However, all the solutions have 
the same behavior at infinity; they asymptotically approach the 
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singular solution, oscillating with respect to it and intersecting it 
at points which asymptotically increase geometrically in the 
ratio e 2T/ ^ 7 . 

27. Discussion of the isothermal equation in the (u, v) plane .—We 
shall conclude our discussion of the isothermal equation by a brief 
description of the solution-curves in the (w, v) plane. 

Our variables are 





(452) 


where u and v satisfy the first-order equation 

u dv __ u — 1 
v du u + v — 3 * 


(453) 


a) The locus of points at which the curves have horizontal tan- 
gents is given by 


u = 1 , 


(454) 


which is a line parallel to the w-axis. 

b ) The locus of points at which the curves have vertical tangents 
is given by 

« + ® = 3 • ( 4 SS) 


c ) The two loci (454) and (455) intersect at the point 

«. = 1 ; v, = 2 . (456) 

This point of intersection corresponds to the existence of the singu¬ 
lar solution 


h = log - ; 


dh 2 


(457) 


or 


t,c~+ 


1 ; 



(458) 


d) Consider the ^-solutions at £ ~ o. It is sufficient to consider 
'!'(£), since any other member of the family {']'(£)} will lead to the 
same ( u, v ) curve. As £ —> o, we have, according to equation (377), 


— i? ~ ro£ 4 + iso• (I —> o) . (459) 
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From the foregoing, we find 


«-*« ~ I - - • • • 

■ (£ O) . 

(460) 

*'($) ~ «(l - i J o?) 

(1 - O) . 

(461) 

Hence, as £ —► o, 



m = ~r — 3(1 — Vb?) 

(£ -*■0), 

(462) 

VE = {'J'' ~ 

(1 - 0). 

(463) 


Therefore, as £ —> o, u -» 3 and v —>• o; in other words, the E-curve 
passes through the point 


ue = 3 » = 0 (£ = o) • 

At this point the E-curvc has a definite slope determined by 

dvn 


dm r 


d* 


u 


tt -» o) , 


or 


( (l Vli\ _ _ r, 
^rfw/i/€-o 4 


(464) 


(465) 

(466) 


It is clear, therefore, that the /i-curve starts at the point (u = 3, 
d = o) with a negative slope of 5/3 and approaches the point 
(u = 1, v = 2) by spiraling 
around it (cf. Fig. 20). 

e) All the other solu¬ 
tions also spiral around 
this point, and it is clear 
that along these curves 
v —> o as u —> °°. This 
arises because, as we have 
already seen, these solu¬ 
tions correspond to a p 
which vanishes at £ = o 
and at £ = <*>, and hence 
must vanish for some Unite £; for this value of £, v = o and u — . 

/) Finally, we may consider the behavior of the (w, v) curves 



I'K;. 20. The (■//, v ) curves (;/ = °°) 
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near the point (u = 3, v = o). Write u = 3 + u t . 
can be written as 

3 “F dv 2 -f- Ui 

v dui u t + v ‘ 


Equation (453) 

(467) 


If and v > o, we can write approximately 

3 dv __ 2 

v du x Ut + v 9 


(468) 


which is of the same form as (348), an equation which arose in a 
similar connection when discussing the Lane-Emden equation. We 
therefore have (cf. Eq. [354] and replace n by unity) 

® 3/a [S ( u — 3) + 3«j] = constant . (469) 

Hence, near {u = 3, v = o) the ( u , v) curves resemble portions of 
generalized hyperbolas asymptotic to the w-axis and the line 

S(« - 3) + = o. (470) 

When we put the constant in (469) equal to zero, we get the /£-curve 
represented near (u = 3, v = o) by its tangent (470), thus arriving 
at the earlier result (466). This completes our discussion of the poly¬ 
tropic and the isothermal distributions of matter. 

28. Composite configurations .—So far we have considered only 
complete polytropes. We shall now proceed to a consideration of 
composite polytropes, i.e., configurations which consist of different 
zones each characterized by a different value of the index n. Thus, 
we can consider configurations consisting of a core of a given index 
n 2 surrounded by an envelope of another index n x \ in such cases it 
is clear that the core will be described by the Lane-Emden function 
of index n 2) while the envelope will be described by a solution (in 
general not an E-solution) of the Lane-Emden equation of index n 
In this section we shall consider such configurations. 

We suppose that we have the equations of state 

p = JS: iP (H|+«)/«i ; P = A^p (M » +l)/w » , (471) 

for the envelope and the core, respectively. Further, K x and K 2 arc 
assumed to be constants. It can happen that one or both of them 
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are “universal” constants. We shall return to this question later, 
but for the present we shall formulate the problem in the following 
manner: 

To construct an equilibrium configuration of a prescribed mass 
M and radius R , such that it consists of a polytropic core of index 
n 2 surrounded by a polytropic envelope of index n x , it being further 
specified that the envelope is to extend inward to a fraction (1 — q) 
of the radius, R. 

Let us first consider the envelope of index n x . The reduction to 
the Lane-Emdcn equation of index n x is made by the substitutions 
(Eqs. [8] and [10]) 


, T 

p = X,0«* ; P = KX «• «">+• , 

( 472 ) 

r («.+ x)A',|J ^ 

4tU 1 

(473) 


Further, we have (Kq. [68]) 


M ( r ) = — 47r 


(». + l)Ai 


4 tG 



(474) 


8 need no longer be the Lane-Kmden function, since a solution 
which does not extend to the center can have a singularity at the 
origin. X, is, for the present, an arbitrary constant and can be ad¬ 
justed to select any particular solution out of a homologous family 
i.e., we can regard X, as the constant of homology. Let 9 have its 
zero at £ = Then 


M — — 47T 


(wi + 1 ) AT, 

4 7r(/ 


R = 


Oh + T )Aj 
4 t(! 


2 



(475) 

1 — Hi 


K "' . 

(47b) 


Kliminaling X, between (475) and (476), we obtain (cf. Kq. [74]) 


1 

n, + 1 


4T 


03 


HI \ 
HI 


— n 'ZL -CJ1 1 

Ci M "' R , 


AT, = 


(477) 
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where, as in equation (337), 

( « 8) 

As we have already pointed out (§ 21, g), can be used to label 
the different solution-curves in any plane in which the Lane-Emdcn 
equation reduces to one of the first order, 

The problem now is to determine co Bl in such a way that the con¬ 
figuration consists of an n 2 -core occupying a fraction q of the radius. 
To do this it is necessary to write down the equations governing 
the structure of the core. To avoid confusion we shall use the vari¬ 
ables <f> and rj to describe the core. With the substitutions 


i+L 

p = X 2 0 na ; P = K 3 \ 2 n2 0 n * +r , 

(479) 


(480) 


we reduce the equation of equilibrium (7) to the Lane-Kmden equa¬ 
tion (in cj> and rj) of index n 2 . Further, we have 


M(r) = — 4ir 


(« 2 1 )A a 

4x6’ 



(481) 


In the foregoing equations X 2 is the constant of homology. Let the 
values of the variables at the interface between the core and the 
envelope be 6 , £, <f>, 77. At the interface the values of P, p, r, and 
M(r), given by the two sets of formulae ([472], [473], [474] and [47^], 
[480], [481]) should be identical. These “equations of fit” are 


= X a <f>"*, 


(482) 


1 I-- 


A'.X, n '6"‘+' = A' a X 2 “*</>»*i■ , 


(48.O 


(ni + i)A , 1. 2Hl i. VhT 

4x6' 1 4x(/ 2 ^ ’ 


(484) 


(w, + i)A"i 

47 tG 


Z—n t 


dd 

dt 


Qh + I )JC. 
4 tt(J 





d 4 > 
dr} * 


( 485 ) 
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We will now show that we can eliminate the constants of homology 
X t and X 2 and reduce the system to one involving only the homology- 
invariant functions u and v. Raise (484) to the third power, multiply 
by (482), and divide by (485). We are left with 


which can be written as 


_ nit)' 1 * 
6' ~ <t>' ’ 


«(»d £) = «(n.; n) ■ 


(486) 


(487) 


From (482) and (483) we have 

k,k /Hi e = . (488) 


Divide (485) by the product of (484) and (488). We then have 

(«. + T ) y = («•> + 1) , (489) 

which can be written as 

(». + 1)»(«.; 0 = l£) = !'("/. v ) = (>h + 1 M»,; 4) • (490) 

Our equations of lit then are 

//(;/,; £) = u(ih\ 7]) ; K(/»«; £) = V(ih; rj) , (491) 


£ and rj still referring to the interface. 

We will now show how the equations (491) enable us to solve the 
problem. In § 21 we have already described the nature of the so¬ 
lution-curves in the (//, v) plane. Hie solution-curves in our pres¬ 
ent (//, V) plane can be obtained very simply by multiplying the 
ordinates in the (■/#, v) plane by (n +■ 1). It is therefore clear that all 
the characteristic features of the (//, v) plane are retained in the 
(h, V) plane; in ]>articular, the /i-curve separates the region of the 
/'"-curves from the region of the Af-curve. 

Since the //..-polytropic equilibrium extends to the center we can 
choose for <f> the Lane-Kmden function 6 tli and let X., denote the 
central density. Hius, the [//•(///, 77) , V(n.,, rj)} curve to be considered 
is the /i-curve. Now the [//(«,; £), /(»,; £)j = r ni curves form a one- 
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parametric family and some (or all) of these will intersect the E(n 2 ) 
curve. A point of intersection between the E(n 2 ) curve and any of 
the r flI curves corresponds to a particular solution of the equations 
of fit. On the other hand, each point of a ( u , V ) curve corresponds 
to a definite value of £/£,, where £, defines the corresponding zero 
of the solution in the ( 9 , |) plane; the value of £/on a solution- 
curve in the ( [u , V) plane is the same for all members of the homolo¬ 
gous family in the ( 6 , £) plane which it represents. Hence, the point 
of intersection between the E(n 2 ) curve and a r ni curve defines the 
value £/£, which defines the fraction q. Since this ratio is pre¬ 
scribed, it is clear that only certain of the T ni curves will intersect 
the E(n 2 ) curve in such a way that the point of intersection will 
define for the n l envelope an extent equal to that specified. We 
select, then, each such solution (there can be more than one solu¬ 
tion), and the value of which labels it is the one appropriate for 
use in the mass-radius relation (477). This is the procedure to solve 
the equations of fit. 

After solving the equations of fit in the manner described, it is 
readily seen that the configuration becomes determinate. 

Let us assume that we have integrations for all solutions of the 
Lane-Emden equation of index n, which passes through some fixed 
point §, = 1 (say) on the £-axis. A solution of the equations of fit 
selects one (or more) of the solutions with certain definite value (or 
values) for This value, substituted in (477), gives K t , and (476) 
now determines X„ the homology constant. A knowledge of w„„ 
K lt and X, will determine the structure of the envelope completely, 
and in particular the interfacial density p { . 

Also, as we have already pointed out, we can choose p ( . = X,. 
Then <j> = is the Lane-Emden function of index n,. The solu¬ 
tion of the equations of fit provides the value of -q = £(“'> at the 
interface corresponding to the point on the E(n 2 ) curve through 
which the appropriate r„ r curve passes. Hence, we have 

pi = MSjfe 60 ) • (492) 

Since p< is already known from the structure of the envelope, p, can 
now be determined, thus making the structure determinate. 
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The procedure of solving the equations of fit becomes slightly 
altered if, instead of the extent (1 — q), the constant A, is assigned 
some definite value. In this case, equation (477) determines «„ i; 
and therefore the particular I’,,, curve. We must find whether this 
r„, curve intersects the Fin.) curve. If it does not, then a composite 
configuration of the character contemplated is impossible. If, how¬ 
ever, the r». curve intersects the E{n.) curve, then the equations 
of fit have a solution and the point of intersection will determine the 
fraction of the radius occupied by the core. The following theorem 
is of interest in this connection. 

If [u(n,; 77), V(n.; 77)] corresponds to the E(n,) curve, then the equa¬ 
tions of Jit have a solution if, and only if, the n r envelope is described 
by an F- or an M -solution according as n , is less than or greater than 
n,. Further, it is assumed that n, < 5, n, < 5, and 11, 5^ n 

From our discussion in § 21, it is clear that to prove the foregoing 
theorem we have only to show that the Fin.) curve lies entirely be¬ 
low or above the Fin,) curve according as n, is greater or less than n,. 

Since the ordinates in the (n, v) plane are increased by the factor 
in + 1) to transform to the in, V) ]>lane, it is clear that the start¬ 
ing-slope of the E(n) curve is given by (Fq. [329]), 


•IVh _ _s 

dui-: 3 



( 493 ) 


t’onse(|uently, the Fin.) curve lies initially below the Fin,) curve if 



Similarly, the Fin.) curve lies initially above the Fin,) curve if 
n. < n,. From our discussion in § 21, it follows that, if n t , «, < 5, 
then an Fin.) curve lies entirely below (or above) an Fin,) curve if 
it lies initially below (or above) it. 

Finally, since the A/-eurves lie entirely below the F- curve while 
the /'’-curves lie entirely above it, it follows that the Fin.) curve 
intersects all the Af-curves belonging to n, if n u > n„ while the 
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E(n 2 ) curve intersects all the F-curves belonging to n t if n 2 < n 19 
This proves the theorem. 

For n > s the arrangement and the character of the solutions 
become different and the enumeration of the different possibilities 
becomes more complicated. Nothing new in principle, however, 
arises. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

As has been pointed out, the notion of convective equilibrium is due to Lord 
Kelvin {Mathematical and Physical Papers , 3, 255-260, first published in 1862), 
whose investigation may properly be described as the real forerunner of the sub¬ 
sequent studies by Lane, Ritter, and Emden. In view of the fundamental char¬ 
acter of the work of these authors we shall describe in some detail the actual 
contributions of each of them. 

I. J. Homer Lane, Amer. J. Sci., 2d ser., 50, 57-74, 1869. Lane’s paper, 
“On the Theoretical Temperature of the Sun under the Hypothesis of a Gaseous 
Mass Maintaining Its Volume by Its Internal Heat and Depending on the Laws 
of Gases Known to Terrestrial Experiment,” considers for the first time the 
equilibrium of a stellar configuration. It should, however, be pointed out that 
the problem of the gravitational equilibrium of a gas sphere is considered only 
incidentally and that the “theoretical temperature” refers to the surface tem¬ 
perature of the sun. Lane’s principal object in his investigation was to determine 
the temperature and the density at the surface of the sun. In order to deter¬ 
mine these quantities, he adopts the following procedure. From the value of 
the solar constant as known at that time (Iierschel and Pouillet’s determina¬ 
tion), he attempts to derive the surface temperature. Stefan’s law was still un¬ 
known (Stefan published his law in 1879), and Lane therefore uses certain ex¬ 
perimental results of Dulong and Petit and of Hopkins on the rate of emission 
of radiant energy by heated surfaces. Using the empirical law derived by Hop¬ 
kins, Lane estimates the surface temperature of the sun to be 54,000° V or 
30,000° Kelvin. Lane realizes that this estimate depends on a gross extrapola¬ 
tion of the experimental results, but it is interesting to note that, in principle, 
his method is not different from modern methods of determining the clTective 
temperatures from Stefan’s law. 

Lane’s next problem is to determine the density corresponding to his derived 
surface temperature. To this end he solves the equilibrium of the sun as a whole. 
Assuming that the sun is in “convective equilibrium,” according to the then 
recent ideas of Lord Kelvin and referring to the work of Clausius, Lane argues 
that, because of the “fierce collisions of compound molecules with each other at 
the temperatures supposed to exist in the sun’s body, their component atoms 
might be torn assunder” it would be safe to assume for the ratio of the specific 
heats the value for a monatomic gas namely 7 = 5/3. (Lane also considers, 
formally, the case 7 = 1.4O The mathematical problem of the equilibrium of 
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a configuration under its own gravitation with an underlying law P p*+(*/»0 
is formally solved and the appropriate “Lane-Emden” function numerically 
isolated. He gives the graphs of p and T as functions of the radius vector. From 
these graphs he finally reads off the value of p corresponding to T = 30,000° 
and obtains p = 0.00036. When the crudeness of the then available data is 
considered, Lane’s success in estimating p and T at the surface of the sun is a 
remarkable achievement. It may thus be said that his paper has made him the 
author not only of the first investigation of the physical conditions in the solar 
atmosphere but also of the first investigation on stellar interiors though the 
latter was not his primary concern. 

Lane’s paper contains no explicit reference to what is generally called “Lane’s 
law.” Indeed, he does not consider homologous transformations at all—it was 
Ritter who first considered such transformations explicitly; the reason the law 
r j\r) = constant (for a uniform expansion or contraction of a gaseous con¬ 
figuration) is called “Lane’s law” is explained in Simon Nkwcomb’s The Remi¬ 
niscences of an Astronomer (1Q03, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.). The following is 
an extract from Newcomb’s book (pp. 245 -240): 

After the paper in question appeared I called Mr. Lane’s attention to the fact that 
I did not find any statement of the theorem which he had mentioned to me to be con¬ 
tained in it. He admitted that it was contained in it only impliedly and preceded to 
give me a brief and simple demonstration. So the matter stood until the centennial 

year 1876 when Sir William Thomson paid a visit to this country.Among other 

matters I mentioned this law originating with Mr. J. Homer Lane. He did not think 
it could be well founded and when I attempted to reproduce Mr. Lane’s verbal demon¬ 
stration I found myself unable to do so.When \ again met Mr. Lane I told him 

of my difficulty and asked him to repeat the demonstration, lie did so at once and I 
sent it olT to Sir William. The laller immediately accepted the result and published a 
paper on the subject in which the theorem was made public for the first time. 

Newcomb concludes: 

Altogether I feel it eminently appropriate that his name should be perpetuated by 
the theorem of which I have spoken. 

Three points of historical interest should be noted: (1) Lane’s interest was 
primarily with the solar atmosphere; (2) his interest in the gravitational equilib¬ 
rium of a gaseous configuration was incidental to the main object of his pub¬ 
lished investigation; and, finally (3), Lane must have derived the law asso¬ 
ciated with his name essentially from an argument involving the homology in¬ 
variance of the equilibrium configurations built on the law P In 

Kki.vin’s paper, Phil. dfi/g., 22, 287, 1SS7, the homology theorem (as we have 
proved it in §8) is explicitly proved; and since, further, Kelvin’s paper con¬ 
tains a reference to Lane’s paper and also to a letter from Newcomb, it is clear 
that Newcomb’s reference to Kelvin’s paper as making “public for the first 
time” Lane’s law must refer to Kelvin’s proof of the homology theorem. 

11. A. RrrrKK. Ritter’s investigations are very remarkable in their range 
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and depth; through his papers he shows himself to be a pioneer of very great 
originality. Unlike Lane, Ritter was primarily interested in the equilibrium of 
stellar configurations, and his contribution to the formal mathematical theory 
is so great that such aspects of the theory of gaseous configurations built on 
the law P °c p i+(i/») | as are commonly known are almost entirely due to Ritter. 
It should be noted further that Ritter’s work was all done independently and 
without knowledge of Lane’s paper. Ritter’s studies extended over a period of 
six years, and his eighteen communications on <£ Untersuchungen fiber die 
Hohe der Atmosphare und die Constitution gasformiger Weltkorper” presented 
to the Wiedemann Annalen during the years 1878-1889 form a classic the value 
of which has never been adequately recognized, though Emden refers very en¬ 
thusiastically and at great length to the wealth of material that is contained in 
Ritter’s work. The following is a list of Ritter’s papers; the most important of 
them are starred (*), and the essential results contained in them are brielly 
reviewed. 

1. 5 , 405 ) 1878 *8. 11, 332, 1880 14. 17, 332, 1882 

*2. 5» 543» 1878 *9. 11, 978, 1880 15. 18, 488, 1883 

*3- 6, 135, 1878 10. 12, 445, 1881 *16. 20, 137, 1883 

4 - 7 » 3°4) i&79 n. i3> 3^o, 1881 *17. 20, 897, 1883 

*5, *6. 8,157,1880 12. 14,610,1881 18. 20,910,1883 

7. 10, 130, 1880 *13. 16, 166, 1882 

In (2) the uniform expansion and contraction of gaseous configurations are 
considered, and Lane’s law (independently of Lane) explicitly proved. The cos- 
mogenetic equation of state is here defined, and what we have called “Ritter’s 
theorem” (chap, ii) is also proved in this paper. 

In (3) the fundamental differential equation for n = 2.44 is established, and 
the appropriate “Lane-Emden” function obtained. This paper also contains the 
derivation of the Helmholtz-Kelvin time scale (cr. chap. xii). 

In (5) and (6) the equation it = -3//W is obtained (his Kq. |iS6|) and 
what we have called “Ritter’s relation,” namely, 

U= -^-r S2 , 

3(7 - l) ’ 

is also obtained (his Eq. [190]). In this paper the adiabatic pulsation of a gas 
sphere is considered for the first time, and the fundamental result is proved 
that (7 = 4/3) separates the configurations which are stable (7 > 4/3) from 
those which are unstable (7 < 4/3)- Ritter also proves the important result 
that the period of oscillation of a gas sphere is inversely proportional to the 
square root of its mean density. It should be noted that Ritter develops the 
theory of pulsating configurations with a definite view toward a theory for the 
variable stars. 

In (8) Ritter establishes (explicitly for the first time) the fundamental differ¬ 
ential equation governing the structure of gaseous configurations with an under 
lying law P a p ll (, /'*h His equation (295) is what we have called the “Lane- 
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Emden” equation, though it should have been more appropriate to have called 
it the “Lane-Ritter” equation. The “Lane-Emden” functions for n = 1, 1.5, 
2, 2.44, 3, and 4 are obtained—for n — i, he uses d , = sin £/£. This paper also 
contains proofs of the important formulae 

3 CM 2 _ 1 _ CM 2 

“= "s -n R ' - (ST-6) R ■ 

Ritter also discusses the importance of the case n = 5. 

In (9) Ritter considers composite configurations consisting of incompressible 
cores and gaseous envelopes. In this connection Ritter draws attention to the 
importance of the solutions of the fundamental differential equation other than 
those which are iinite at the origin. In particular he uses the general solution 
0 = A sin (£ — 5)/£ when considering the case n — 1. Ritter was thus not 
only the first to consider composite configurations but also the first to recognize 
the importance of solutions which have a singularity at the origin. 

In (13) Ritter considers the isothermal gas sphere and isolates the singular 
solution t'-* — 2/t 2 . In this paper he also proves the integral theorems which 
are referred to in the bibliographical note for chapter iii. 

In (16) and (17) what is generally called the “giant-dwarf” theory of stellar 
evolution was originated and considered for the first time. 

From this very brief and inadequate summary of the important results that 
are contained in Ritter’s papers, it should be clear that almost the entire founda¬ 
tion for the mathematical theory of stellar structure was laid by him. His 
papers contain, in addition, discussions of a variety of both stellar and meteoro¬ 
logical phenomena which are beyond the scope of our present note. 

Ill, Lord Kklviist. It is somewhat surprising that twenty-five years should 
have elapsed before Lord Kelvin applied his idea of convective equilibrium to 
the study of gaseous configurations. His paper in the Philosophical Magazine in 
1887, to which we have already referred several times, is still of interest because 
of the very short space in which he (independently of his predecessors) derived 
many of the essential results. It is interesting to recall that Kelvin’s interest 
in the problem “of the equilibrium of a gas under its own gravitation only” 
originated in a question set by I\ (L Tait in an examination paper (Kcrguson 
Scholarship Examination, Glasgow, October 2, 1885). 'fail’s question reads: 

Assuming Hoyle’s Law for all pressures form the equation for the equilibrium-density 
at any distance from the centre of a spherical attracting mass, placed in an infinite 
space filled originally with air. find the special integral which depends on a power of 
the distance from the centre of the sphere alone. 

In his 1887 paper Lord Kelvin promises a further paper, but actually he re¬ 
turned to the subject only twenty years later in his posthumous paper on “The 
Problem of a Spherical Gaseous Nebula” {Collected Papers , 5, 254 283), which 
appeared in 1008. This last paper contains an extremely attractive summary of 
the state of the subject prior to the publication of Linden’s book. Finally, it 
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3. E. A. Milne, M.N. , 91, 4, 1930; 92, 610, 1932. In these papers Milne in¬ 
troduces the variables u and v, which are particularly suited for the discussion 
of composite configurations. His method is largely used in § 28. 

4. S. Chandrasekhar. The author has included in this chapter several of 
his results on the Lane-Emden equation. The discussion in §§17 and 20, 
where Hopf’s methods are generalized to cover the cases n > 3, is mostly new. 
The D-solutions with the behavior 6 ~ C/i\ as £ —*■ » are isolated here for the 
first time, as are also the grid properties of these D-solutions. The complete dis¬ 
cussion in the («, a) plane (§21), the introduction of the ( u , v) variables for the 
isothermal gas sphere (§ 24), most of the discussion of §§ 25 and 26 [with the 
exception of the part dealing with the derivation of equation (438) describing 
the behavior as £ —> which is due to Emden], and the results contained 
in § 27 are all new. 

5. H. N. Russell, M.N., 91, 741, 1931. 

6. N. Fairclough, M.N. , 91, 62, 1930; 92, 644, 1932; 95, 585, 1935. These 
papers contain the tabulation of the general solutions for n = 3 and n = 3/2. 



CHAPTER V 

THE THEORY OF RADIATION AND THE 
EQUATIONS OF EQUILIBRIUM 

We have already shown in chapter ii, by an application of the 
laws of thermodynamics, that the energy density u of black-body 
radiation at temperature T is proportional to the fourth power of the 
temperature (Stefan’s law). In this chapter we shall be concerned 
with a further discussion of radiation problems and the bearing of 
these problems upon an understanding of the physical conditions 
that could be encountered in stellar interiors. 

i. Fundamental notions and definitions —We shall begin with a 
few definitions: 

a) The specific intensity of radiation at a given point, P, and in a 

given direction. .Let da be an arbitrarily chosen small element of 

surface containing the point P. At a given instant of time there will 
be rays' traversing this element in all the different directions. Let 
us consider a specific direction say the .v-direction. Through every 
point of da construct cones abutting on da having axes parallel to 
the .v-direction with solid angles at the apex all equal to a definite 
infinitesimal amount d<a. These cones define a semi-infinite volume 
in the form of a truncated cone. 2 The energy in the form of radiation 
traversing the element of area da and in the semi-infinite volume 
defined, during an interval of time dl, can be written as 

J cos 0 dadoodt , (i) 

where 0 is the angle which the .v-direction makes with the normal 
to da. The quantity F , thus introduced, depends naturally on the 
position of the point P, the direction s, and (if the state is nonsta¬ 
tionary) on the time /. / is said to define the specific intensity of ra¬ 
diation at the point P and in the prescribed direction. 

A radiation field is said to be isotropic if 1 depends only on the 

1 In the 1 language of geometrical optics. 

2 'the construction used here is said to define a “pencil of radiation.” 
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position of the point P and is independent of direction at P; if, 
further, I is independent of the position of the point P as well, then 
the radiation field is said to be homogeneous and isotropic. 

The ^-direction can be completely specified by the angle 0 (o ^ 
6 ^ 7 r), which we have already defined, and the “azimuth” 0 
(o ^ 0 ^ 27 t). The element of solid angle do>, defined by the ranges 
(0, 0 + dd) and (0, 0 + is 

dca = sin 8 d 8 d<t> ; (2) 


and the expression for the energy traversing the area da in the di¬ 
rections confined by element of solid angle rfw (0,0 + dd] 0, 0 + d<j>) 
during a time dt is, then 

I sin 0 cos 0 d8d(j>d(jdt . ( 3 ) 

b ) The flux of radiation .—The total amount of radiant energy 
traversing the surface element da from one side to another, expressed 
in terms of unit area and unit time, can be written as 

n v/2 

I sin 0 cos 6 dddcj) . (4) 


In the same way, the amount of radiant energy traversing da in 
the opposite direction, expressed also in terms of unit area and unit 
time, is given by 

F- = — I I / sin 0 cos 8 dddcf ). (5) 

Jo Jir/2 


The net flux of radiation, F, across da per unit area and unit time is, 
therefore, 

F = F + -F_, ( 6 ) 

or by (4) and (5) 


or, again, by (2) 


F = 



I sin 6 cos 6 ddd<t>, 


F =fl cos 8 doi , 


( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


where the integral is extended over the complete sphere. 
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If we consider a Cartesian system of co-ordinates, (X, F, Z ), and 
denote by F x , F y , and F z the net fluxes at a point across elements of 
surfaces normal to the directions X, F, and Z, respectively, then we 
should have 

F x = Jlldo) ; F y — flmdu ; F z = flndu , (9) 

where I is the specific intensity at the point under consideration 
and in the direction specified by the direction cosines Z, m ) and n. 
If we consider the flux across any surface da, the normal to which has 
the direction cosines Z,, m,, and n l9 then we should have 

Fi lt „ r = fl(x, y, z ; /, m, n) cos \[/ do) , (10) 

where \p is the angle between the direction (Z, m, n) and the direc¬ 
tion (Z,, n x ) \ hence, 

cos \p = Z/i + mm t + nn x . (11) 

By (9), (10), and (11) we now have 

Fi it Vlit nl = hF x + m t F v + nj ? z . (12) 

In other words, we can regard the flux as a projection of a vector 
which has the components F Xy F yi and F s in the three principal di¬ 
rections. 

c) Distribution in the frequency of radiation. -The specific inten¬ 
sity which is related to the total energy radiated in a certain direc¬ 
tion can be further divided into the intensities of the radiations in 
the different frequencies which travel independently of one another. 
If we consider an infinitesimal interval ( v , v + dv), then the specific 
intensity /„ is so defined that the total energy in the frequency in¬ 
terval (y, v + dv ) which crosses an element of area da in a direction 
making an angle 9 with the normal to da and in an element of solid 
angle do), is, during a time <//, 

/„ cos 6 dado)dtdv . (13) 

Strictly speaking, we can never consider a rigorously monochromatic 
pencil of radiation. It is always necessary to consider a nonzero, 
though infinitesimal, frequency interval. 
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From our definitions it follows that 

I v dv = I . (14) 

We shall refer to I as the “integrated intensity,” in contrast to the 
monochromatic intensity, I p . 

In the general theory of radiation we have to distinguish, further, 
the different states of polarization of the radiation, but in the appli¬ 
cations that we shall consider it is not necessary to go into these 
finer details. 

d) The amount of radiant energy flowing from one element of surface 
to another element of surface .—As the treatment of this problem is 
the same for the integrated intensity, /, as for the monochromatic 
intensity, J„, we shall explicitly consider only the former case. 

Let da and da' be the two elements of surface surrounding the 
points P and P', respectively. Let r be the distance between P 
and P'. Further, let PP' make angles 6 and 6 ' to the directions of 
the normals to da and da' at P and P', respectively. Finally, let 
I be the specific intensity at P in the direction PP'. 

In free space the energy which traverses the element da in time 
dt and which also traverses da' is, according to our definition of 
intensity, 

dE = I cos B dadodt , (15) 



where do) is the solid angle which the element da' makes at P. This 
is seen to be 


do = 


da' cos 6 ' 


(16) 


From (15) and (16) we have 


dE 


j. cos 6 cos S' dada' 
r 3 


dt. 


(17) 


An immediate corollary of the foregoing result (17) is that the spe¬ 
cific intensity is constant along the path of any ray in free space. 

For, if dE' is the energy which traverses the element da' and 
which also traverses the element da, then, according to (17), 
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where V is now the intensity at P f in the direction PP f . But it is 
clear that 

dE = dE f . ( 19 ) 


Comparing (17) and (18), we see that J = /'; we thus have 


— cos 0 cos 0 dado' 

dE = dE' = I --- dt 

r 2 


(20) 


We see that equation (20) is symmetrical between the unprimed 
and the primed quantities and exhibits in this sense a certain reci¬ 
procity; equation (20) is in fact a special case of a more general 
reciprocity theorem. 

e ) The energy density of radiation at a given point. —The energy 
density, w, of the integrated radiation at a given point is the amount 
of radiant energy per unit volume which is in course of transit, per 
unit time, in the neighborhood of the point considered. 

Consider a point P, and construct around it an infinitesimal ele¬ 
ment of volume v , the bounding surface of which we shall denote 
by a. We shall further restrict the surface a to be convex every¬ 
where. To allow for all the radiation traversing v, we surround a 
by another convex surface IS such that the linear dimensions of 2 are 
large compared with the linear dimensions of <r; nevertheless, we can 
arrange, at the same time that the volume element inclosed by IS is 
still so sufficiently small, that we can regard the intensity in a given 
direction as the same for all the points inside 2. 

Now, all the radiation traversing the element v must have crossed 
some element of the surface 2. Let dS be such an element. The 
energy flowing across dS which also flows across an element da of a 
per unit time is, according to (20), 

T cos 0 cos 0 dad's f . 

I --=-, (21) 


where 0 and 0 are the angles which the normals to da and dh 
make with the radius vector r which connects the two elements. Let l 
be the length traversed by the pencil of radiation considered through 
the volume element v. The radiation incident on da will have trav¬ 
ersed the element in time l/c, where c is the velocity of light. 
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Hence, the contribution to the total amount of radiant energy in 
course of transit through the volume element v by the pencil of 
radiation considered is 


cos 8 cos 0 dodl l 


But the volume dv, intercepted by the pencil of radiation from the 
element v, is 



dv = l cos 6 dcr . 

(23) 

Hence, we can write (22) 

as 



/— (fw, 
c ’ 

(24) 

where 

j cos 0 

aco =--— 

r a 

(25) 


is the element of solid angle subtended by dl at P. Therefore, the 
total energy in course of transit through the volume element v by 
radiation from all directions is 


iJ'J'ldvda = ~J'ld<*>, 


(26) 


where the integration with respect to u is extended over the whole 
sphere. Hence, 



(27) 


since the energy density is expressed in terms of unit volume. 

We can similarly define the energy density u„dv of the radiation 
in a specified frequency interval ( v, v + dv). We have, as before, 



If the radiation is isotropic, 
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/) The emission coefficient .—Let us consider a small element of 
mass m which is radiating. Let us further consider the radiation 
emitted in the directions specified by an element of solid angle dco 
and in a definite frequency interval (v, v + dv). The amount of ra¬ 
diant energy emitted in the element of solid angle in time dt and in 
the frequency interval ( v, v + dv) can be written as 

j v mdoidtdv . (30) 

The quantity thus introduced, is called the “emission coefficient 
for frequency v” It should be remarked that, even if the element of 
mass is isotropic, it does not necessarily follow that the emission of 
radiation takes place uniformly in all directions. As we shall see 
presently, a further necessary condition for the emission of radiation 
to be uniform in all directions is that the element of radiating mass 
should itself be in an isotropic field of radiation. 

If we consider the emission in a definite frequency v nm , correspond¬ 
ing to a quantum transition between two definite states, m and n , of 
the atoms forming the medium (the states need not be discrete 
states), then, according to the Bohr frequency condition, 

hvnm = E n — E m , (31) 

where E n and Ii m are the corresponding energies of the two stationary 
states. Emission in the frequency v nm takes place because in a given 
instant of time there will be a certain number of atoms in the excited 
state n, and when these atoms jump to the state m, they will emit 
quanta of energy hv nm . Quantitatively, the emission of radiation in 
the frequency is determined by the Einstein coefficients A nm and 
B n ,n of spontaneous and induced emission, respectively. These 
coefficients are defined as follows: The probability that in an in¬ 
terval of time dl an atom in the excited state n emits a quantum 
of energy hv nmi in the directions confined to an element of solid 
angle du and in the absence of an external field of radiation, is 
A nmdudl. This spontaneous emission takes place uniformly in all 
directions. The probability of the emission of a quantum hv nm is in¬ 
creased if the atom in the state n is exposed to a field of radiation of 
frequency jw We take account of this induced emission by intro- 
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dudng the coefficient B nn ; it is defined in such a way that the prob¬ 
ability that an excited atom in state n is stimulated by an external 
field of radiation to emit a quantum hv nm in the directions specified 
by an element of solid angle da, in time dt, is given by 

B nm Iy nm dudt, (32) 

where I Vnm is the intensity of the radiation of frequency v nm at the 
point where the atom is located and in the direction defined by dco. 
The expression (32) for the probability of induced emission arises 
because the emission of radiation induced by a given pencil of radi¬ 
ation takes place in exactly the same direction as the incident pencil. 
Hence, the total probability per unit time of induced emission is 

■ ( 33 ) 

Thus, the total emission of energy by one single atom in the state 
n per unit time is given by 

hv n nX^TrA nm ” 1 “ Bnm^Iv nm dw\ . ( 34 -) 

Finally, if there are N n atoms per unit volume in the state n , we 
have 

N n 

= ~ [ Anm + B nm L n Jhv nm (lu , ( 35 ) 

where p is the density. From (35) we see that an element of mass 
radiates uniformly in all directions only if it is in an isotropic field of 
radiation. 

The total emission in all directions per gram of material is given by 

= + Bnm f Ip nm jj] hv ™ ■ (36) 

g) The absorption coefficient .—A pencil of radiation traversing a 
medium will be weakened by absorption. If the specific intensity 
J„ of radiation at frequency v becomes I v + dl v after it has traversed 
a medium of thickness ds, we can write 


dlv — — Kvplvds • 


(37) 
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It should be remarked that I v + dl v is the intensity of the emergent 
radiation which is in phase with the incident radiation. The quan¬ 
tity k v so introduced is defined as the “mass absorption coefficient’ ’ 
for radiation of frequency v. 

From (37) we find, on integration, that 

/,«-/,(o)r£‘"*. (38) 

where /„($) is the intensity after the radiation has traversed a length 
s of the medium. Equation (38) is generally written in the form 

L(s) = L(o)c - T », (39) 

where 



The quantity r v is called the “optical depth” of the material trav¬ 
ersed to radiation of frequency v. 

If wc consider the case of absorption between two stationary 
stales n and m as in section /above, then the absorption of radiation 
of frequency v nm arises from the excitation of the atoms from the 
lower state m to the higher state n. We express this quantitatively 
in terms of the Einstein coefficient of absorption, defined in 
such a way that the probability of an atom in the state m, exposed 
to radiation of frequency v nm , absorbing a quantum in timed/, 
is given by 

B mn f [,. nin (lu dl , (41) 


where the integral is extended over the complete sphere. The rela¬ 
tion of the coefficient B mn to the mass absorption coefficient K, nm is 
easily seen to be (c.f., sec. //, below) 


N tn 


BmJlVn 


( 42 ) 


where N m is the number of atoms in unit volume in the state m and 
p is the density. 

//) Total absorption. Consider a small element of mass m which 
is exposed to a field of radiation. Then in order to calculate the 
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total absorption of radiant energy in the frequency v per unit time, 
we inclose the element of mass by a larger surface 2 outside the 
bounding surface of m which we denote by <r; the linear dimensions 
of a are taken to be much smaller than those of 2 . Then, proceeding 
as in the calculation for the energy density, we have for the amount 
of energy traversing an element of surface dX of 2 in unit time, and 
which is incident on an element da of the bounding surface of m, 

r cos 6 cos 0 dadX , , . 

tv -- dv , (43) 

where we have used the same notation as in section e above. Of the 
amount of energy (43), the amount absorbed by the element of 
mass is obtained by multiplying (43) by K v pl, where l is the length 
intercepted in m by the pencil of radiation under consideration. 
Hence, the amount of energy absorbed per unit time from the pencil 
of radiation under consideration is 


where 


r cos 6 cos 0 dadX _, ___ _ 

iv -—- Kpplav — K„Ipdudmdv , 


dm = pi cos 9 da 


cos 0 dX 


Hence, the total energy absorbed is obtained by integrating (44) 
over m and co. We thus find that 


K„mdvf Ipdu) (47) 

specifics the amount of energy absorbed by the element of mass con¬ 
sidered from the radiation field in the frequency interval (p, v + dv). 

i) The pressure of radiation .—The existence of light pressure fol¬ 
lows from Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory of light. It also follows 
from the quantum theory, according to which a quantum of energy 
hv is associated with a momentum hv/c (where c is the velocity of 
light) in its direction of propagation. From this it follows that ra- 
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diant energy of amount E traversing a medium in a specific direc¬ 
tion carries with it a momentum E/c , the momentum exerted being 
in the same direction as the pencil of radiation. 

To calculate the pressure of radiation at a given point P, we have 
to consider the net rate of transfer of momentum normal to an ar¬ 
bitrarily chosen element of surface dc r containing P. 

If we consider radiation of frequency v as incident on the surface 
da and making an angle 6 with the normal to da, the amount of 
radiant energy in the frequency interval (v, v + dv), traversing 
da in directions specified by an element of solid angle do) in time dt, is 

h cos 6 dudvdadt . (48) 

This amount of radiant energy carries with it the momentum 


- cos 9 dmlvdadl 
c 


(49) 


in the direction of Hence, the normal component of the momen¬ 
tum transferred across da by the pencil of radiation under consider¬ 
ation is 

— dadl I,, cos 2 0 doi dv . (50) 

c 


Therefore, the net transfer of momentum across da by the radiation 
in the frequency interval {v, v + dp) is 

dadt I„ cos- 0 f/w dv , (51) 

where the integration is to be carried over the complete sphere. 
Since the pressure at a point P is defined as the net rate of transfer 
of momentum normal to an arbitrarily chosen infinitesimal element 
of surface containing P and expressed in terms of unit area, we can 
write for the pressure [p r (y)dv\ due to radiation in the frequency 
interval (y, v + dp): 

p r (v) = ~ ^ ^ Iv cos J 6 sin 0 ddd<f> . (52) 
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If the radiation is isotropic, we have 

p r M = 2-ir I, - \ cos a 6 sin 6 dd = — icl ,. (53) 

cjo 3c 

Comparing this with (29), We have 


Pr{v) = \Up . 


(54) 


We can define the integrated radiation pressure, p r , due to radiation 
in all the frequencies, by 


or by (52) 



(55) 

(56) 


where I now defines the integrated intensity. For isotropic radia¬ 
tion we have 

Pr = \u , (57) 

a result we have already used in chapter ii, § n, to derive Stefan’s 
law. 

j) The pressure tensor .—Let us consider an element of surface 
normal to the X-direction. The rate of transfer of the ^-component 
of the momentum across the element of surface (per unit area) by 
the radiation confined to an element of solid angle dw, about a di¬ 
rection whose direction cosines are l , m , and n, is 


^ Ildu l. (58) 

(We are considering integrated radiation but the treatment is 
equally valid for monochromatic radiation; we need only to replace 
I by Iydv-) The total rate of transfer of the ^-momentum across the 
element per unit area is, then, 
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The foregoing quantity defines the ^'-component of the pressure ex¬ 
erted across the element under consideration. We Write it as p xx 
(strictly speaking, we should have a suffix r for radiation, but this 
would unnecessarily burden the notation). 

In the same way, the y- and the s-components of the pressure 
across the element of surface considered are 


= Hindu ; pxz = ^ 


Ilndu . 


Similarly, by considering elements of surface normal to the Y- and 
the Z-directions, we can define the further sets of quantities ( p yx , 
Pm, Pvz) and (p tah p zy , />„). The nine quantities we have thus de¬ 
fined are said to form the “stress tensor”: 


P» 
PvX 
P« 


;C Il'du ; 

Psy = 

i| 

Hindu ; 

P» = 7 I 

r , T 

Undoi, 


r 

C J 


■ j~Imldut ; 

II 

il 

P I m 3 du ; 

1 1 

t-‘ - c.j 

^Tmndu , • 

\ j .Inldu ; 

*1 

II 

;J 

J nm dw ; 

* - ;j 

^ / n 3 du . 

; that 





* 

II 

Pyx i 

p 

II 

•i 

h 

c: 

II 

> 


in other words, the tensor is symmetrical. The mean pressure J> is 
defined by 

P = 5 (Pxx + Pw + Pss) • ( 63 ) 

From (61) it follows (since l l + nf -f- n 1 = 1) that 




fdo) = III , 


a relation which is generally true. 

If the radiation is isotropic, we have 


p — pxx — pyy — psz 
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Pxy pyx O ! pxz — Pxx — O J py X — Psy — O . (66) 

Whenever relations (65) and (66) are true, we say that the stress 
tensor reduces to a simple hydrostatic pressure. 

There is another simple case in which the system of stresses (61) 
reduces to a simple hydrostatic pressure, namely when 

n— 00 

I = Io + ^ Iap y l a m B n y , (67) 

(a+j8+7=2«+i) 

« = i 

where I 0 and the “coefficients” I a a y are all arbitrary functions of 
position only. The triple summation in (67) is extended over all 
possible sets (a, 0, y ^ o) such that a + /3 + 7 is odd. From (67 ) 
and (61) it follows that 

4 T 

Pxx pyy = pzz ~ __ Id] pjy = Py x — O ] 0tC. (68) 

3 C 

k) The mechanical force exerted by radiation. —To determine the 
mechanical force exerted by radiation, consider a thin cylinder of 
cross-section do- and length ds in the direction normal to da. 

The amount of radiant energy in the frequency interval (^, 
v + dv) incident on da, in the directions specified by an element of 
solid angle dco, about a direction making an angle 0 with the s-di- 
rection, and in unit time, is 


Iv cos 9 dodudv . (69) 

The amount of this energy which is absorbed in the cylinder is 

Iv cos 9 dodadv K v p sec 9 ds , (70) 

since sec 8 ds is the length of the path intercepted in the cylinder by 
the pencil of radiation under consideration. 3 The amount of momen¬ 
tum thus communicated in the direction of I v is obtained by divid¬ 
ing (71) by the velocity of light, c. The normal component of the 

3 For the validity of (71) (to the first order) it is necessary to assume that ds is of 
a higher order of smallness than da. This assumption is also made in § 1 (/e) and § 2. 
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momentum thus communicated to the cylinder by the pencil of 
radiation under consideration is given by 


I v cos 6 dvdudv K v p sec 6 ds - cos 6 . 


(71) 


To obtain the normal force per unit area, we have to divide the fore¬ 
going by da. Finally, integrating over all the directions of the in¬ 
cident radiation, we obtain for the mechanical force per unit area of 
a cylindrical slab of thickness ds: 


Krpc hJ^^ CQS 0 </co dv . 


(72) 


The foregoing force per unit area in the ^-direction, on the cylindri¬ 
cal slab considered, arises from absorption. 

We shall now examine the possibility of there being some additional 
mechanical force arising from emission. The spontaneous emission 
which takes place uniformly in all directions will not give any net 
resultant force. On the other hand, the induced emission which takes 
place in exactly the same direction as the incident stimulating radia¬ 
tion will give a net resultant if the incident field of radiation is not 
isotropic. From equation (32), which gives the atomic probability 
of induced emission, we obtain for the normal component of mo¬ 
mentum communicated to the cylinder by the emission induced by 
the pencil of radiation defined in (70) the expression 



BnmhVnml r nm dvdu ptfads - COS 0 (v„ 


-')■ 


( 7,0 


We have the negative sign in (7^) because the emission takes place 
in the forward direction and corresponds to a loss of momentum by 
the infinitesimal cylindrical slab considered. 

Using (42) for our definition of the absorption coefficient and in¬ 
tegrating (73) over all the directions, we obtain for the normal force 
per unit area on the slab considered and in the ^-direction: 


N n Bnm 
Kv ~N ~B 

x v m LJ mn 



cos 6 dio dv 


{Vnm 


- 0 - ( 74 ) 
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Combining (72) and (74), we have for the net normal force per unit 
area acting in the ^-direction on a cylindrical slab of thickness ds: 

- Kv (1 — pds F,{v)dv ( v nm — v) , (75) 

where F s (v)dv is the net flux of radiation in the frequency interval 
(:v , v + dv ) in the ^-direction. 

I ) The equation of transfer .—Consider a small cylinder of cross- 
section da and length ds normal to da. Let I v be the intensity of the 
radiation of frequency v on one face of the cylinder and in the s- di¬ 
rection. Let the intensity emergent through the second face in the 
same direction be l v + dl v . The amount of radiant energy travers¬ 
ing da in an interval of time dt and in directions confined to an ele¬ 
ment of solid angle doo about the ^-direction is I v dvdo)dadt. Of this, 
the amount of energy K v pds I^dvdcadadt is absorbed by the cylinder. 

Let j v be the coeflicient of emission. The mass of the material 
inside the cylinder is pdads; hence, the amount of radiant energy 
emitted by this element of mass in the frequency interval ( v , v + dv) 
and in directions confined to the element of solid angle dw is 

pdads jvdwdvdt. (76) 

Therefore, if the state is steady, we should have 

dlvdvdudadl = pjvdvdwdadtds — pKvIydvdoodadtds , 

or 

dh _ . T . 

T~ — Jv Kvlv . 

pds 

The foregoing equation is generally referred to as the “equation of 
transfer.” Of course, we have to consider /„ as a function of posi¬ 
tion and of direction; if it is necessary to refer to this explicitly, we 
may write 

/„ = L(x, y, z; l , m, n) , (70) 

where the direction cosines (Z, w, n) refer to the direction we are 
considering. In a Cartesian system of co-ordinates we can write the 
equation of transfer in the form 

/ d d d \ 

V dx + m dy + n Jz j 7 " = PJ " ~ pK “ I “' ( 8 °) 


( 77 ) 

( 7 «) 
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In terms of the Einstein coefficients introduced in (/) and (g), we 
can write the equation of transfer (78) in the form (cf. Eqs. [35] 
and [42]) 

= Nn(A nm + Bn.mL nm )hv n m — NmB mn hv nm L nm , ( 8l ) 

or 

A -~ = N n A nm hv nm - N m B m JlV mn (l - K m ■ (82) 

2. The thermodynamics of radiation. —We shall now investigate in 
some detail the properties of radiation fields in systems adiabati- 
cally inclosed. We shall first consider the case of a homogeneous 
isotropic medium which, since we assume it to be adiabatically in¬ 
closed, must be characterized by the same temperature T through¬ 
out the medium. If we restrict ourselves to regions sufficiently dis¬ 
tant from the walls of the inclosurc, it is clear from considerations 
of symmetry that in such regions the radiation field must be homo¬ 
geneous and isotropic. In other words, the specific intensity /„ of 
eradiation must be independent of the position and the direction of 
the ray. From the equation of transfer (78) it follows immediate¬ 
ly that 

jf = ■ (83) 

In other words, the ratio of the emission to the absorption coefficient for 
the radiation of f requency v in the interior of a homogeneous isotropic 
medium adiabatically inclosed is equal to the specific intensity of the 
radiation for frequency v. This is one of Kirchhoffs laws of radia¬ 
tion. 

If we express the (‘mission and the absorption coefficients in terms 
of the Einstein coefficients as we have done in equations (35) and 
(42), we obtain from (83) 

hi 7i[ ■'1 nm T *' nm ] ~ himB tnn it> nin , (84) 

or, solving for /, w , we have 

j _ _ hi n <’l n m _ 


( 85 ) 
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which can also be written as 



Kirchhoff’s law in the form we have now derived is stated only 
for those regions of the medium which are very far from the walls 
of the inclosure, since it is only in these regions that we can derive 
the homogeneity and the isotropy of the radiation field. It is, how¬ 
ever, relatively simple to remove this restriction and to show that 
/, has the valued/ k v for all directions and all points arbitra’ ily near 
the walls of the inclosure. For, in an adiabatic inclosure, every pencil 
of radiation must be characterized by the same value for I„ as the 
pencil of radiation traveling in the opposite direction, since other¬ 
wise there would be a unidirectional transport of energy. Hence, a 
pencil of radiation emergent from an element of the surface on the 
walls of the inclosure must be characterized by the same value for 
I„ as the pencil traveling in the opposite direction and coming from 
the interior of the medium. An immediate consequence of this re¬ 
sult is that the state of the radiation is the same on the surface of the 
walls of the inclosure as in the interior. This result is also due to 
Kirchhoff. 

We have thus shown that the specific intensity, I v , of radiation 
of frequency v in an isotropic homogeneous medium adiabatically 
inclosed depends only on the temperature and the nature of the me¬ 
dium. We will now show, following Kirchhoff, that I v does not also 
depend on the nature of the medium. 

For this purpose consider a small element of mass dm in the form 
of an infinitesimal cylinder of cross-section da and height ds normal 
to da. Let p be the density of the material, so that dm = pderds. 
Let the element dm be at the center of a hollow spherical reflector 
of unit radius Which has, at the opposite ends of a diameter, two 
small equal infinitesimal openings of area co; as the notation implies, 
we assume that da is very small compared to a>. Let the whole sys¬ 
tem be adiabatically inclosed by an inclosure the inner surface of 
which is “perfectly absorbing” while the outer surface is a “perfect 
reflector.” We shall further suppose that the inclosure is completely 
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evacuated, so that a pencil of radiation is not weakened by absorp¬ 
tion except when it strikes the element of mass dm, or the spherical 
reflector (the outer surface of 
which is also perfectly absorb¬ 
ing), or the inner walls of the in¬ 
closure itself. Finally, let the 
whole system considered be at 
temperature T (see Fig. 21). 

Since the radiation field inside 
the inclosure is isotropic, it follows 
from our remarks in § 1 (J) that 
the element of mass dm will radiate 
energy uniformly in all directions. 

Lety„ be the emission coefficient. The energy radiated by dm in 
unit time through each of the infinitesimal openings co in the fre¬ 
quency interval (v, v + dv) is 

jyudmdv = pjvwdadsdv . (87) 



The energy emitted by dm in all the other directions is reflected at 
the inner surface of the spherical mirror and, after repeated reflec¬ 
tions, will again be incident on dm; it will thus be reabsorbed eventu¬ 
ally by dm. 

Now the walls of the inclosure radiate toward the interior only 
since the outer surface is a perfect reflector. Part of the energy emit¬ 
ted by the walls passes through the two openings on the outer sur¬ 
face of the spherical inclosure containing dm, strikes the element 
dm, and is partially absorbed. The elements of surface of the walls, 
2, and 2 ,, which are accessible to the element dm have the areas 


cos Ox 


CO ; 


cos ()> 


( 88 ) 


where r x and r 2 are the distances of dm from 2x and 2^, respective¬ 
ly, and 0, and Q 2 are the angles which the normals to the elements 
2, and 2* respectively make with the direction r which connects 
the middle point of da and 00. 
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Now the total energy of ^-radiation emitted by the element 2 ,, 
which is incident on da per unit time, is, according to equation (17), 

B ,„ (8 ,) 

where J 3 , (l) is the specific intensity of the ^-radiation emergent from 
Si in the direction making an angle 0! to its normal, and 6 is the 
angle which the normal to da makes with the direction r. By (88) 
we can write, instead of (89), 

B^ cos 6 wdadv . ( 90 ) 

The amount of this energy absorbed by the element dm is given by 

B cos 6 wdcrdv K v p sec 9 ds = KvpB^udadsdv , ( 91 ) 

In the same way, the amount of energy absorbed by dm in unit 
time from the total radiant energy of eradiation emitted by and 
incident on da is given by 


k v pB^udadsdv , ( 92 ) 

where B { p 2) is the specific intensity of the eradiation emitted by 
S 2 in a direction making an angle 0 a with its normal. Hence, the 
total amount of energy absorbed by dm in unit time from the era¬ 
diation is given by 


K v p(B^ + B^)oodcrdsdv . ( 93 ) 

Now, since the system is in a steady state, the energy emitted by 
the element through the two openings must be equal to (93). From 
(87) and (93) we have 


K,(Bp + JJW) = a j,. (94) 

The foregoing equation remains unaltered if the walls of the inclosure 
are deformed, thus varying the angles 9 , and 0 2 . It follows, then, 
that 


£(') = B<*> = £, , 


( 95 ) 
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or the intensity of the radiation emergent from a black surface is inde¬ 
pendent of the direction of the radiation. We can now write (94) as 

KvBv = ji> • ( 96 ) 

If different black surfaces are taken for the inner surfaces of the 
walls of the inclosure while the element dm is kept unchanged, it 
follows that B v remains constant. In other words, the intensity I„ of 
the radiation emitted by a black surface is independent of its nature 
and is a function only of the temperature. Finally, comparing (96) 
with (83), we see that I v = B v . We have thus proved: The ratio 
] v /k v of the emission to the absorption coefficient of any body in thermo¬ 
dynamical equilibrium depends on the temperature only and is inde¬ 
pendent of the nature of the body; further, j„/ k„ is equal to the specific 
intensity B„ of the v-radiation emitted by a black surface. This is Kirch- 
hoffs law in its complete form. 

Thus we have shown that B v = jf k v is a universal function of 
temperature and frequency. About this function B v thermody¬ 
namics makes one important prediction. The energy density, u , of 
radiation in an adiabatic inclosure at temperature T is, according 
to equation (2g), 



and by Stefan’s law (proved in chap, ii) we have 



Hence, if we denote by B the integrated black-body intensity, we 
have 

B(T) = ClU’Odv = £ T* . (99) 

Jo 47T 

For the integrated intensity, B, it is customary to write 

1) = l ' n ’ a = a i - (990 

7T 4 

<r is called the “radiation constant.” 
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We shall not go into the details of the derivation of the function 
B,{T) at this place; the derivation is given in chapter x on the basis 
of the quantum statistics. We note here that the quantum theory 
predicts for B,(T) the expression 

MT) = ^ 7 j k r - _ - 1 , (100) 


where h is the Planck constant and k is the Boltzmann constant. 
Equation (xoo) expresses the well-known Planck law, and the ex¬ 
pression for B V (T) is often referred to as the “Planck function.” 

Comparing (86) and (ioo), we see that in thermodynamical equi¬ 
librium we should have 


A nm 2 Y mBmn i lv 

B nm ~ C’ 5 NnBnm “ 


(iOl) 


Finally, we observe that Planck’s law enables us to evaluate the 
radiation constant a and the Stefan-Boltzmann constant a in terms 
of the fundamental constants h, c, and k. For 

<-° 2 > 

or, writing x = hv/kT, we have 


Now, 


n/-'r\ 2h f k T \ 4 ('“ x 3 dx 

BtX) ~ F U) X —i 


( 103 ) 


x 3 dx T" 

) o = J o **<■' (1 + + r- +....) ; (104) 

or, integrating term by term, we obtain for the integral, the series 

6 ( I+ 74 + f 4 +^+----)=^- (*° 5 ) 


Hence, we have 


27r 4 £ 4 
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Comparing this with (99'), we obtain 

27r 5 & 4 87 T S & 4 f v 

* ~ 15^ 5 ” I SC 3^3 - ( IQ 7) 

3. Local thermodynamic equilibrium .—The thermodynamical the¬ 
ory of radiation described in the previous section is valid only when 
the system is adiabatically inclosed, and, as a result, when all parts 
of the system are at the same temperature. Nevertheless, we often 
encounter physical systems which, though they cannot be described 
as being in rigorous thermodynamical equilibrium, may yet permit 
the introduction of a temperature T to describe the local properties 
of the system to a very high degree of accuracy. The interior of a 
star, if in a steady and static state, is a case in point. For, even if 
the temperature at the center of the sun, for instance, were io 8 de¬ 
grees, the mean temperature gradient would correspond to a change 
of only 6 degrees in the temperature over a distance of io 4 cm. 
This fact, coupled with a probably high value for the stellar ab¬ 
sorption coefficient, enables us to ascribe a temperature T at each 
point P such that the properties of an element of mass in the neigh¬ 
borhood of P are the same as if it were adiabatically inclosed in 
an inclosurc at a temperature T. Under these circumstances we shall 
say that the material in the neighborhood of the point P is in “local 
thermodynamical equilibrium.” In particular, if k„ and j„ arc the 
coefficients of absorption and emission of an element of mass, we 
should have 

j v = k„B v {T) , (108) 

where B„(T) is the Planck function and T is the local temperature. 
In using the foregoing equation, we have to remember that;, will 
depend on the incident intensity of the radiation in the frequency 
interval (?, v + dv) (cf. § 1 [/]). It is therefore more convenient to 
use, instead of (108), the equivalent relations (Eq. [101]) between 
the Einstein coefficients: 


d tim _ 2 kv nm * 

Bnm C 2 


A mBmn 
A nBnni 


C hl 'niJ kT 7 


(109) 


where T is the local temperature. 
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Let us now examine the steady-state set up in a medium in a 
static condition and which is in local thermodynamical equilibrium; 
this type of equilibrium was first studied by Schwarzschild. 
Consider the equation of transfer in the form (cf. Eq. [82]) 

^^ v nm N n-Anmhv nm NmB mn fonm / NnB nm \ j / \ 

nr -7-;—l'"jwsr-™- <,,o) 

Introduce the absorption coefficient K mm as defined in equation (42): 


We can write 


or by (109) 


Kv 


nm 


NmBmnhv nm 


9 


■Y n A 1 _ A nm NjJBnm 

P n nm ~ K ” nm B nm N tn B mn ’ 

— A nm hv nm = K, nm e-»>*J kT . 

P nm c 2 


(ill) 


(112) 


(113) 


Hence, we can write the equation of transfer in the form 


dip o 

- -j~— — Kp e-^nJkT _ (j _ e -k, nm lkT\J ( IT4 ) 

pds nm c 2 nmK J nm v l 


Suppressing the suffixes n and m and remembering that 

= ~~ l ^'" lkT - 1)-, (ns) 

we can re-write (114) as 


Tds = k„B. - k,I, , (nO) 

where 

k' = k„(i — e~ hv/kT ) . (117) 

It will now be clear why we did not take the equation of transfer 
in the form 


(118) 


dL . 
pds ~ h kJ ‘ 
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and simply insert ior j v the Kirchhoff expression (108); the reason 
is that j v , which includes the induced emission, is in general not a 
scalar but depends on the incident intensity But in the form (116) 
we have allowed for the induced emission by reducing k v by the ap¬ 
propriate factor [1 — exp {—hv/kT)]. The equation of transfer in 
the form (116), with k u defined as in (117), is due to Rosseland. 

4. The equation of radiative equilibrium and the solution of the 
equation of transfer for the far interior .—We shall now solve (116) 
under the circumstances applicable to the interior of a star. For this 
purpose consider a medium which is in a static state and which ex¬ 
tends (for all practical purposes) to infinity in all directions. Let us 
further assume that the material is in local thermodynamical equilib¬ 
rium. We shall suppose that a gram of material generates per unit 
time an amount of energy e v dv by processes of an irreversible char¬ 
acter. (Wc shall refer to e,dv as the “heat liberated,” including in this 
term the net gain of heat per unit mass by an element of mass by 
“convection,” 4 “conduction,” and finally by the internal energy 
converted into heat. Under the last item we include the [subatomic] 
energy sources of a star.) 

Now the total spontaneous emission per gram per unit time by an 
element of mass at temperature T is 

47 tk i , V * i .('0 . (119) 

The total absorption, less the total induced emission, is given by 
(c-f. Eqs. [33] and [47 1 ) 

k (120) 

Hence, the excess of emission over absorption, given by 

<((/>’,, - f,.)d co, (121) 

must, in a steady state, equal the heat liberated, c„. Hence, the con¬ 
dition for a steady state is 

k'( (/*„ — />/« = . (122) 

The foregoing equation is generally referred to as the “equation of 
radiative equilibrium.” 

4 This term is used loosely. 
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We shall now write the equation of transfer (116) in a Cartesian 
system of co-ordinates: 

Multiply (123) by do and integrate over the complete sphere. By 
(122) the right-hand side reduces to e„p. Hence, by equation (9), 
which defines the flux components F Z) F V) and F Z) we have 


or 


dFjy) dF y {v) dF z {y) = 

dx dy dz * 

div F v = €x»p . 


(124) 

(125) 


Equation (125) is simply a statement of the conservation of energy. 

Now multiply the equation of transfer successively by Ido , mdo , 
and ndo , and integrate over the complete sphere. By the definitions 
for the components of the stress tensor (Eq. [61]) we have 

^+^+ i Tr 1 = -T«'>. <„,) 

+ + ( 1 . 8 ) 

dx dy dz c ' 

or 

div A-(129) 

C 

We shall now proceed to solve the equation of transfer. Let 

r*, y, s 

Tv = I K f v pds ; ds = Idx + mdy + ndz , (130) 

*0, y Q , So 

the integral being taken from a fixed point (x 0 , y 0 , z 0 ) and in the 
direction (Z, m , n). The solution of the equation of transfer can be 
written as 

Iv(x 0, yoj Zq\ Z, wij ti) = ^ Bj/( Tv)c T v dT V . (131) 
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The physical meaning of (131) is: The specific intensity at a given 
point and in a given direction is simply the sum of the contributions 
of the emission due to all the elements of mass behind (i.e., in the 
direction negative to the one defined) the point under consideration, 
after allowance has been made for the weakening of the separate 
pencils of radiation from the different elements of mass, owing to 
the appropriate amounts of intercepting material. 

We assume that we can expand as a Taylor series. We 

shall retain only the first three terms in the Taylor expansion, and 
we shall presently verify that this is sufficient for a high degree of 
accuracy. Hence, we write 


„ , \ _ j> / \ dB, 1 1 2 d z B, 

Tv) — B v {o) Tv 1 2 t p 


(132) 


Inserting the foregoing in (131), we have 


L .(.r„, y,„ s„; l, m, n) = B„(o) — 


(dB.\ , (<PBA 

\ (It 1: J r,,--0 \ <JtI / T,,-0 


(133) 


Now 


1 IB,. _ dlir _ _i_ 

(It V k'.P (is Ky P 


SB, 

tlx 


+ m 


(IB, 
<) v 


+ n 


(IB, I 


(i34) 


or 


dli, 

dr. 


— gnul. By . 

K,,p 


(13s) 


In the same way, 
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Instead of (133) we can now write 



L = B v - 7- grad. By + 4 grad. (4 grad, By) . 

ItyP K yP \KyP J 

(138) 

Inserting the foregoing in the equation of radiative equilibrium, we 
have 


€pp = J { grad* B v — grad* grad. Bp j j da >. 

(139) 

Since 

and 

flmdo) = fmndcc = fnldoo = o 

(140) 


jl 2 dco = fm 2 doj = fn 2 du = , 

(141) 

we have by (139), (134), (136), (140), and (141) 



47r d / 1 dBu\ 

* vp 3 dx \*'p dx ) 

x 9 y, s, 

(142) 


From (138), (139), and (142) it follows that the ratio of the succes¬ 
sive terms in (138) are of the order of magnitude 


€u 


k'Bv 



(143) 


where e is the total amount of heat liberated in all the frequencies; 
B, the integrated Planck intensity; and k, a mean absorption coeffi¬ 
cient. Now in the interior of a star e ^ 100 ergs per gram per sec¬ 
ond, k ~ 100 gm" 1 cm 2 and T ~ io 6 degrees. Hence, the ratio of 
the successive terms in the expansion is of the order of magnitude 


_100_ 

100 X - X io 2A 

7T 


^ I0~ 19 . 


(144) 


Therefore for all practical purposes it would be sufficient to write 


J, = B » 


4 - grad. B,. 
k„p 


(US) 
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From the foregoing it follows that 

Up = ±jlpda> = ^ Bp, 


= fadv = ^ B = = aT\ 


pxxiy) = pm(v) = p a (v) = p r (v) = — Bp 

3° 


Pxy(v) = Pv*( v ) - Pxx(?) = O . ( 149 ) 

In other words, the stress tensor reduces to a simple hydrostatic 
pressure. From (126), (148), and (149) (or more directly from [145]) 
we now have 


/'» = 


47T 9Bp 

3k'pP <> x 


/'» = - 3 - 


4 t dB P 


3k',.P dy 1 


n r \ 4^ d#" 


F„ = —grad /i, = —grad />,-(*') . 
3 k pP k -P 


Finally, we have the exact relation (Kq. [125]) 

div Fv = e,.p . ( 152 ) 

Equations (151) and (152) are the fundamental equations of the 
problem. 

We shall next consider the equation for the integrated flux. From 
the first of the equations in (150) we have 


„ - f 


l f x{v)di> = 


47r r° I a/i, . 

3 P. jo k'p d.v * ^ ’ 

(153) 

1 <?«, , a 7 ’ 

ZW J 'aZ- 

(154) 
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We now define the coefficient of opacity, k, by 



Equation (154) can now be written as 

F x = — — I”” dv = —— ^ , 

3 «pJ 0 dx 3dz 


(iSS) 


(156) 


where 5 is now the integrated Planck intensity. Similarly, if and 
E, are the integrated fluxes in the Y- and the Z-directions, we have 


Thus, 


4ir dB _ _ 47r 9J5 

3«p dy ’ * 3«p 9z ' 


F = —— grad 5 = —— grad p r , 
3 K P 


(iS7) 


(1S8) 


where p r is the radiation pressure ^aT 4 . Thus for the integrated 
flux we have an equation of exactly the same form as (151), pro¬ 
vided we average (/c') _I over the frequencies suitably. According 
to (155), the coefficient of opacity, k, is a sort of harmonic mean of 
k'„. Explicitly, 


1 

K 



pZgZhv/kT fay 

K „( e v*r _ 1)3 Jr dv 
° v 3 e^ hT hv 
(eW*r _ !)» kT* dv 


(i59) 


where we have substituted the Planck function B v in (155). The 
formula (159) for k is due to Rosseland, and for this reason k is also 
called the “Rosseland mean absorption coefficient.” 

Equation (152) in the integrated form can be written as 

div F = ep , (160) 

where e is the total amount of heat energy liberated by unit mass in 
unit time over the whole frequency interval (0^1/^ <»). 
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For a spherically symmetrical distribution of matter, equations 
(151), ( I SS), and (160) take the simpler forms 


and 


c dpriy) 
k'„p dr ’ 

(l6l) 

h 7r • 

(l 62 ) 

J, <'■ « • 

(l63) 


where F r (v) and F r are the monochromatic and the integrated fluxes, 
respectively, across elements of surface normal to the direction of 
the radius vector r. 

5. The equations of hydro sialic equilibrium- -Consider a thin 
cylinder of unit cross-section and height ds in the direction (Z, m, n). 
By equations (75), (109), and (117) the mechanical force exerted 
by radiation on the cylinder in the frequency interval (v, v + dv) 
in the ^-direction is 


K f v pl\{y)dv 

c 


(164) 


By (151) this can be written as 

— grad pM • ds . (105) 

Hence, the mechanical force exerted by radiation in all the fre¬ 
quencies is obtained by integrating (165) over all the frequencies. 
By Stefan’s law we then have 

— grad (Jtf'jf-») - ds . (166) 

On the other hand, if p a is the gas pressure, then this material 
pressure gradient would exert a further mechanical force on the 
cylinder considered of amount 

(167) 


— grad p 0 • ds . 
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Let V be the gravitational potential. For hydrostatic equilibrium 
we should have 


grad (J \aT* + p„) = -p grad V. (168) 


For a spherically symmetrical distribution of matter (cf. Eq. [7], iii) 
equation (168) is equivalent to 


~g r (Pa + iaT*) = 


GM{r) 

P 


(169) 


The other equations of equilibrium are equations (158) and (160); 
for a spherically symmetrical distribution of matter the appropriate 
equations are (162) and (163). When these equations are used, the 
quantity L(r), which is the net amount of energy crossing a spherical 
surface of radius r, is generally introduced instead of F r . Then, 


4irr 2 


(170) 


In terms of L(r) equations (162) and (163) take the forms 


and 



4 ) 

47 rcr 2 


(17O 


dL(r) 

~dT = 4 ***■ (172) 


Equations (169), (171), and (172) are the equations of equilibrium 
for a star in radiative equilibrium. 
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CHAPTER VI 
GASEOUS STARS 


In the last chapter we showed that the equation of hydrostatic 
equilibrium of a spherically symmetrical distribution of matter in 
radiative equilibrium is 


d . s _ GM(r) 

J r (P' + Pr) -— P: 


(l) 


where p g is the gas pressure, p r (= \aT A ) is the radiation pres¬ 
sure, and the rest of the symbols have their usual meanings. If the 
stellar material is a perfect gas, we can write 


P — Pa + pr = —jy pT + \aT 4 . 


(2) 


The radiative temperature gradient is determined by (cf. Eqs. [i 71] 
and [172], v) 

djr = _KU£> d (3) 


and 


dr 4ircr * ' 

dL{r) = ^irr 2 pedr . 


(4) 


In discussing the structure of model gaseous stars in radiative equi¬ 
librium, we have to exercise considerable care, inasmuch as we do 
not, as yet, know the exact dependence of e on p and T. 

In this chapter we shall attempt a first discussion of the equations 
of equilibrium for a gaseous star in radiative equilibrium. The prob¬ 
lem of the “stability” of the radiative temperature gradient will 
also be considered. 

We shall begin our discussion by proving a few integral theorems 
on the radiative equilibrium of a gaseous star. 

1. Integral theorems on the radiative equilibrium of a star. —Divid¬ 
ing equation (3) by equation (1), we have 

dpr kL{t) 
dP 47 rcGM{r) * 
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We introduce the quantity ij, defined by 


17 = 


L(f) 

M(r) 

£ ’ 
M 


( 6 ) 


where L is the luminosity of the star. As defined in this manner, rj 
is the ratio of the average rate of liberation of (“the heat”) energy 
e(r) interior to the point r, to the corresponding average e for the 
whole star: 

( 7 ) 


„ _ 3(0 

V- — 


From (7) it follows that 


y(R) = 1 ; no = %, 


in an obvious notation. Inserting (6) in (5), we have 


dpr __ L 
dP 4 ncGM 


K 7 ] 


( 8 ) 


(9) 


Integrating the foregoing equation from r = r to r = R and using 
the boundary condition p r = o at r = R, we have 

h = -^mi‘ 0 KT,dP - (lo) 

Following Stromgren, we now define the average value icij(r) by 

*^( r ) = T f K 7 , ‘H } ' ( XI ) 

(In writing equation [11] we have used the boundary condition 
that P = o at r = R.) Hence, we can re-write (10) as 


Pr = 


P 5 j(r) 


Let 


47 rcCM 

Pr = (i - j8)/ J ; P„ = PP. 


(12) 

(13) 
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Then by (12) and (13) 

_ f v 4tcGM(i — p) 

K v(r) = -- f -- 


(14) 


We have thus proved the following theorem due to Stromgren. 

Theorem i. —The ratio of the radiation pressure to the total pres¬ 
sure at a point inside a star in radiative equilibrium is proportional 
to the average value of kt) for the regions exterior to the point r, the aver¬ 
age being taken with respect to dP, where P is the total pressure. 

As a particular case of (14) we have 

L = 4*cGM(i t ft) , (is) 

K 7 J 

where lerj now defines the average value for the whole star. Equa¬ 
tion (15), which is an exact equation, is a formula for the luminosity, 
L, of a star in terms of its mass, M , and an average value of kt). We 
shall refer to equations (14) and (15) as the luminosity formulae. 
Sometimes it is useful to have an equation similar to (15) but which 
involves an average value of (1 — p) instead of the value of (1 — P) 
at the center. A formula of this kind can be obtained as follows: 

Write equation (10) in the form 

sf” ip - < l6 > 


Multiply both sides of the equation by P q dP and integrate from o 
to P c . We then have 


h J? ( ‘" " jse: m • <■’> 


? + 


Integrating the right-hand side by parts, we obtain 


rhjO - 


L f P% + ' C p ‘ 


4 tcGM \ q * 4 “ 




(18) 
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Define the following averages: 

(l i 3 ) n = ~ 


0)» — jmf ( I , 

(19) 

C KYld(P n ) . 

10 


In terms of these averages equation (18) can now be written as 

(7 ^)" + ‘ = { tH *>' ~ ^ +a ) ’ (2l) 

which is the required formula. If q = o, we have, as a special case 
of the foregoing, 

L = 4 J[fCA£(rZpO j _ (22) 

2KT7! — K7}2 

Theorem 2. — Iflcrj(r) decreases outward from the center in a star 
in radiative equilibrium , then (1 — fi) must also decrease outward from 
the center. 

This is an immediate consequence of equation (14). 

The following theorems, 3 and 4, are due to Chandrasekhar. 
Theorem 3. In a wholly gaseous configuration in radiative equi¬ 
librium in which the mean density p(r) inside r docs not increase out¬ 
ward , we have 

— ✓ 4tcGM (i - 18*) 

K7J ^ --, (23) 


where j8* satisfies the quartic equation 

M = (IV 1 YJLY 5 !_zJ! 

\ 7 T/ W// « | 8*4 6 '- 4 / J ’ 


/V00/: Since wc have assumed that the mean density does not in¬ 
crease outward, we can apply Theorem 7 of chapter iii, according 
to which 

1 - a. ^ 1 - 0*, (25) 
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where satisfies equation (24) and is determined uniquely by the 
mass M. Combining (25) with the luminosity formula (15), we ob¬ 
tain 


L = 4ttcGM(i - ft) < yrcGMji - ff*) 

KT\ v icrj 


(26) 


which is the required result. 

Theorem 4. —In a wholly gaseous configuration in which the mean 
density p(r) inside r and the rate of liberation of energy e do not increase 
outward, we have 

■ ^ 4 rcGMb-ft*) ' (2?) 

where ic is a mean opacity coefficient defined by 



and where the equality sign in (27) is possible only when e is a constant 
throughout the configuration. 

Proof: This is an immediate consequence of Theorem 3 above. 
For, if e decreases outward, then = e(r)fi) must also decrease 
outward, and consequently the minimum value of rj is unity. Hence, 

^ « > (-><>) 

where, according to (n), the opacity ic is to be defined as in (2X) 
above. The equality sign in (29) is possible only when 77 = con 
stant = x, that is, when e(r) = e = t = constant throughout the 
configuration. Combining (23) and (29), we have the required re¬ 
sult. 

We shall apply equation (27) to certain practical cases of interest. 
Numerically, equation (27) reduces to 


/c ^ 1.318 X (1 - / 3 *), (30) 

where Lq refers to the luminosity of the sun. 

For the sun, on the assumption that n,- = 1, the solution of the 
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quartic equation (25) (obtained by interpolating among the figures 
given in Table 2, iii) yields 1 — |8* = 0.030. Hence, by (30) 

*0 < 39i g m_I cm 2 . (31) 

For Capella, on the other hand, M = 4.18O and L = 120Lq; on 
the assumption that /z c = 1, 1 — / 3 * = 0.22. According to equation 
(30), we now have 

KCapclla < 100 gm~ r CTU 2 . ( 32 ) 


We shall see in chapter vii that the stellar opacity coefficient plays 
a fundamental role in the further development of the theory; it is 
therefore satisfactory to have the upper limit (30) proved under ex¬ 
tremely general circumstances. It should be noticed that the meth¬ 
od of averaging weights the central regions of the configuration very 
heavily, and hence the upper limit (30) is essentially an upper limit 
to the opacity at the center of the configuration. The inequality 
(30) can be interpreted in the following manner: 

If, for a star of given mass M and luminosity L, ic should be great¬ 
er than the limit set by (30), then, either the density or the rate of 
generation of energy, e, or both, must increase outward in some 
finite regions of the interior of a star. 

We can prove a somewhat less sharp inequality for k at all points 
in the star. The following theorem is due to Eddington. 

Thkorkm 5. For a gaseous slur in radiative equilibrium in which 
the density , temperature, and the rale of liberation of energy do not 
increase outward, we have 


k < 


4TTCGM 

I7~ 


(33) 


at all points inside the configuration . 

This theorem is an immediate consequence of equation (9). For, 
if p(r) and T(r) do not increase outward, dp u will be positive (or 
zero), for positive increments in p and T, and must always be less 
than dP. Hence dp r /dP must be less than unity. By (9) we should 
therefore have 


4ttcGM 


(34) 
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If, further, the rate of generation of energy, €, does not increase out¬ 
ward, then, as we have already pointed out, 77 ^ i; and hence, 

by (34) 


4 ircGM K < 1 


( 35 ) 


which proves the theorem. It should be noticed that the upper lim¬ 
its for k and ic differ only by the additional factor (i - 0*) in the 
expression for the latter. For stars of small mass this factor can be 
very small (e.g., for the sun i — 0* = 0.03), and thus the upper 
limit for k is physically of greater interest. 

Finally, we shall derive a very useful alternative form of equa¬ 
tion (9). Combining equations (9) and (14), we have 


d Pr _ ( r 0 \ “V 

dP (l ® lcrj(r) 1 

( 36 ) 

which can also be written in the form 


dpr _ K 7 J dP 

pr - Kv(r) P ’ 

( 37 ) 

again, since p r = \aT\ 


dT 1 nr) dP 

T ~ 4 * 5(0 P ' 

( 38 ) 

2. Stability conditions for radiative equilibrium .—If a spherically 
symmetrical distribution of matter is in hydrostatic equilibrium, 
and if further radiative equilibrium obtains, then the radiative tem¬ 
perature gradient is determined by 

dT I K 7 j dP 
t 4 «K 0 P ’ 

where 

( 30 ) 

P-± f T + i . T ‘. 

(40) 


We shall now consider the stability of the radiative gradient: To 
examine this, suppose an element of mass 8 m, originally at tempera¬ 
ture T, density p, and pressure P, suffers a sudden increase of tem¬ 
perature of amount 8 T > o. Then this element exerts a pressure of 
a definite amount, 8 P > o, on its surroundings and expands and be- 
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comes less dense than its immediate neighborhood. The element 8 m 
will then experience a force tending to displace it into regions of 
lower density. During such a movement the element continues to 
expand, the temperature altering in the meantime. 

We shall now make the following assumptions: (a) that at each 
instant of time the element 5 m expands (or contracts) to such an 
extent that the pressure exerted on the element by the surrounding 
material is the same as that which the element exerts on the sur¬ 
rounding material; (6) that the process of expansion (or contraction) 
takes place adiabatically; (e) that the viscous forces restricting the 
movement of the element 8 m can be neglected. We shall first ex¬ 
amine the consequences of these assumptions. 

By our second assumption, since the expansion of 8 m takes place 
adiabatically, we should have, according to equations (124) and 
(134) of chapter ii, 


where 


/dT\ l\ - 1 dP 
\ T r, P ’ 

_ (4 ~ 3ft)(7 ~ i) 

P‘ + 3(y — 0(i ~ 0)(4 + P) ’ 


(41) 

(42) 


for llie rate of change of the temperature of the element 8 m as it 
moves outward into the regions of lower density, expanding in the 
meantime. 

C omparing (39) and (41), we see that the temperature of 8 m, as 
it moves outward, alters at a rate different from that of its imme¬ 
diate surroundings because, according to our first assumption, the 
pressure P alters in the same way for both 8 m and the surroundings. 

Let us now suppose that 


— 1 > 1 w 
r» 4 (0' 


(43) 


Then it follows that the element 8 m, after moving outward for a cer¬ 
tain distance, will find itself at the same temperature, pressure, and 
density as its surroundings at that point; consequently the original 
disturbance dies out. 

In the same way, if the element 8 m originally suffers a decrease of 
temperature of amount 82 ’, then it will become denser than its im- 
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mediate neighborhood and consequently will sink to regions of high¬ 
er density. If we make the three assumptions as before, then the 
adiabatic compression it experiences as it sinks to regions of higher 
density increases the temperature of 8 m at a rate greater than the 
local temperature gradient. Again, it will soon find itself at a point 
where 5 m and its neighborhood at that point have the same density, 
pressure, and temperature. Thus in either case, i.e., either for a 
positive or a negative increment 5 T of an element 8 m, the disturb¬ 
ance dies out if equation (43) is true. In this sense the radiative 
equilibrium is stable if the radiative gradient is less than the correspond¬ 
ing adiabatic gradient. This result is due to Schwarzschild. 

On the other hand, if 


r 3 — x 1 Kg 
T 2 < 4 Kjj(r) 


( 44 ) 


and if the element 8 m suffers an increase of temperature, then, as 
before, it will move outward to regions of lower density; now, how¬ 
ever, the temperature of 8 m will decrease less rapidly than that of 
its surroundings, and hence it is always at a temperature higher 
than its surroundings. In the same way, if the element 8 m sulTers a 
decrease of temperature, it will sink to regions of higher density; 
but the adiabatic compression it experiences (according to our as¬ 
sumption [ b ]) will not ever be sufficient to raise the temperature 
of 8 m to that of its surroundings (if equation [44] remains true); 
consequently, it always remains cooler than its surroundings. Hence, 
we have proved on the basis of the assumptions that the radiative 
equilibrium is stable or unstable according as 


4 


r, - 1 

r* 


> or < 


i(rj(r) ' 


( 45 ) 


Table 5 gives the values of 4(1% - i)/T 2 for different values of 

(1 “ $)• 

TABLE 5 


1-0 

0 

o.r 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.(j 

1.0 

4 (r*-i) 

r a . 

i.6 

1-304 

1.177 

I . 108 

I.065 

I.039 

1.022 

I .010 

I .004 

I .OOO 

I .OOO 
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3. The equations of equilibrium when the radiative gradient is un¬ 
stable .—Suppose that we have initially a situation in which the ra¬ 
diative gradient obtains but one which exceeds the adiabatic gra¬ 
dient. By our discussion in the previous section, the radiative gra¬ 
dient is unstable, in the sense that a slight alteration of the local 
temperature will give rise to a system of ascending and descending 
currents which will have the effect of reducing the existing tempera¬ 
ture gradient. Eventually a steady state must be set up, though it is 
not a priori clear what the nature of that steady state will be. Under 
the circumstances, the general picture which is adopted is the fol¬ 
lowing one. 

We suppose that masses of gas are continually being detached 
from the surrounding matter and that they move bodily through a 
certain distance before they are reabsorbed into the main mass of the 
material. Alternatively, the situation can be described by saying 
that “eddies” are continually being formed which travel, on the 
average, a distance l with a certain mean speed u before being re¬ 
absorbed into the main mass of the material. The quantities l and u 
thus defined are referred to as the “mean free path” of the eddies and 
the “mean speed of turbulent motion,” respectively. We further 
suppose that we can define a certain mean temperature T at each 
point to describe the local properties. 

Consider the transfer of heat energy across an element of surface, 
S, at r, which is large compared with the cross-sections of individual 
eddies. The eddies which are absorbed into the main mass of ma¬ 
terial at r will have been formed, on the average, at points distant l 
from r. 

The eddy which is formed at (r — Z) will have a temperature 


When the eddy appears at r } and before it is reabsorbed, it will have 
a temperature 



where (dT/dr)* is the rate at which the temperature of an eddy alters 
during its motion. If we assume that during its motion an eddy 
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expands or contracts adiabatically to such an extent that the pres¬ 
sure exerted by it on its surroundings is equal to that exerted on it 
by its surroundings, then 

( d log T \* r 3 - i d log P 
\ dr ) T a dr 

At r the eddies are reabsorbed into the main mass of the surround¬ 
ing material at constant pressure. Hence, the total energy, Q, cross¬ 
ing the surface, 2, and expressed in terms of unit area, is 

<*> 

where Cp is the specific heat at constant pressure of the matter and 
radiation (cf. Eq. [146], ii). The foregoing expression can be writ¬ 
ten as 

o-O'KSHS)]- 

where the eddy conductivity, <r, is defined by 
a = pul = 4( pul d 2 . 

*J&) 

It should be mentioned here that a will itself depend upon the de¬ 
gree of instability as specified by {( dT/dr )* - {dT/dr) j. Indeed, 
we should expect that with increasing instability the turbulent mo¬ 
tions will become more violent; this would, in turn, lead to larger 
values of u and, hence, of a. In general, the magnitude of the eddy 
velocities will be determined by the balance of energy which be¬ 
comes available to the eddies from the mean internal energy, and 
the energy lost by the eddies through viscous dissipation. 

Further, th e mean value of the rate of transfer of momentum 
across 2 is pu 2 per unit area. Also, the transport of turbulent energy 
is measured by \pu{u 2 + v 2 + w 2 ). 1 

1 u, v, and w are the components of the eddy velocity with respect to a fixed frame 
of reference. Further, it is assumed that u is in the direction of r. 
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When writing down the equations of equilibrium, it should be 
remembered that 


dp r _ KpF r 
dr c J 


(47) 


where p r is radiation pressure and F r is the actual net flux of radiant 
energy. If c has the same meaning as in equation (4), we then have 


4 irr 2 F, 


■ 4 'X 

— 4 nr 2 |j 


epr 2 dr 


M(§)‘ 


<dr 


4- i pu(u 2 + v 2 + w 2 ) 


• (48) 


The equation of hydrostatic equilibrium can now be written as 


dr 


(Pr + Pu + PU 0 


GM(r) 

~TT“ P 


(49) 


Equations (47), (48), and (49) arc quite general. A more detailed 
discussion is needed to make these equations more explicit. The case 
of vanishing radiation pressure has been investigated by Cowling, 2 
whose results we shall quote: 

(a) The transport of turbulent energy, \\pu(u 2 + v 2 + w 2 ), in (48), 
and the turbulent pressure, pu 2 , in (49) can be neglected in compari¬ 
son with the other terms occurring in the respective equations (6). 
The temperature gradient as defined by (47) and (48) differs from 
the adiabatic gradient ( dT/dr)* only by a very small amount. The 
temperature gradient set up will therefore be only very slightly 
superadiabatic. 

The foregoing simplifications seem to arise mainly from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the internal energy of a gram of the material is so 
very large compared to the energy loss, e, due to subatomic proc¬ 
esses. Consequently, even very slight mass motions are sufficient to 
reduce a superadiabatic gradient to a stable one which dilTers from 
the adiabatic gradient only by an insignificant amount. Thus, on 
the basis of the Biermann-Cowling analysis we can conclude that 


2 Essentially equivalent results were given by L. Biermann. 
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when the radiative gradient becomes unstable , we have an adiabatic gra¬ 
dient set up with the relations 

p oc p y CC 2V<7-i) _ 

The case when the radiation pressure is comparable to the gas 
pressure has not yet been fully investigated. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that, if the convection currents 
become violent, we may have to introduce entirely new considera¬ 
tions. In particular, the three fundamental assumptions of § 2 need 
not necessarily be valid. For, if the “inertia of motions” (to use 
Kelvin’s phrase) is large, then the elements of ascending and de¬ 
scending masses will experience viscous friction, which may result 
in the communication of probably quite appreciable amounts of 
heat to the eddies during their motions. 

4. The standard model .—In the Introduction we pointed out the 
fact that an attack on the problem of stellar structure is made pos¬ 
sible at the present time only on the basis of certain assumed laws 
concerning the rate of generation of energy, e, or the energy-source 
distribution, as defined by 77. A model which was first introduced by 
Eddington and which has played an important role in subsequent 
developments is the so-called “standard model.” This is defined as 
one in which ktj is a constant throughout a given configuration. 

From the luminosity formula (Eq. [14]) 

1 ~ & = tfrcGM KV ^ ^ 

we infer that (1 — /?) is a constant throughout the configuration. 
Since we can write (cf. Eq. [87], iii) 



it follows that for the standard model we have the relation 



P = 3 ; 
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where, if we further assume that n is a constant, K is a constant. 
The equilibrium configurations are therefore polytropes of index 
n = 3, and the general theory of chapter iv can be applied. In par¬ 
ticular, the Lane-Emden function d 3 completely determines the struc¬ 
ture of the configurations. We have 

P = P Q e\ ; P = pJl ; T = r c 0 3 , (S3) 


where P c , pc, and T c are the values of the variables at the center. 
From §§ 6 and 7 of chapter iv we have the following results. 
a) The mass relation—By equation (70) of chapter iv and equa¬ 
tion (52) above, we have 


M = 


- 47 T 


(±\ 3 1 ~ £ l/a l 

V H) a & J (tt6') 3/2 



( 54 ) 


in other words, (3 is determined uniquely by M and satisfies a quartic 
equation. Equation (54) was first derived independently by Bialob- 
jesky and Eddington. It is of interest to compare (54) with the 
quartic equation for ( 3 * (Eq. [24]), which gives the minimum value of 
& at the center of a star of given M, in which the density does not 
increase outward. By comparison we find that the ratio of the nu¬ 
merical coefficients in (54) and (24) is given by 

—77". (V < ~Jc) : —Ji = (a) ,/j X 2.0182 = 3.296 . (55) 


Table 6 gives the values of M for different values of t — j 3 . 

TAI5UC (. 
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b) The ratio of the mean to the central density. —According to equa¬ 
tion (78), chapter iv, and Table 4, we have 


Pc~ — 


3 ddi 

. di. 


p = 54.18?. 


( 56 ) 




c) The central pressure. —According to equations (80) and (81) of 
chapter iv and Table 4 we have 


Pc = 


GM 1 


GM 3 


, de 3 \ v 

l6,r ini) 

L\ 


R. - ,, OS R‘ ’ 


or, numerically, 

P c = r. 242 X io 1 ? ^0 (^) 4 dynes 


cm - 


d) The central temperature - -We have for the present case 


jjj PcTc = PcPc = fiPc ■ 


From (56) and (57) 


T c = 


P uH 




GM 

R 


£-{« 


or 


T _ o Ad? GM 
r c - 0.8543 — ~y . 


Numerically, the foregoing is found to be 

Tc = 19-72 X / 3 m 00 00 X xo 6 degrees. 


( 57 ) 


( 58 ) 


( 59 ) 


(60) 


(61) 


(62) 


e) The potential energy .—By equation (90) of chapter iv we have 
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/) The mean temperature .—If T is the mean temperature de- 


fined by 

MT = / TdM(r) , 

then 

MT = tfjp^dV = tffpPdV , 

(64) 

( 65 ) 

or, since 0 is a constant, 


MT = -- ^ S 2 , 

3 k 

(66) 

or by (63) 

- 1 pu.H GM 

2 k R 

(67) 

Numerically, the foregoing is found to be 


T = 11. S 4 / 3 m X io fl degrees . 

(68) 

g) The internal and the total energy. The internal energy con¬ 
sists of two parts: the contribution by the gas and the contribution 
by the radiation. A slight modification of Ritter’s relation (Eq. [55], 
iii) yields 

11 - P -U 

K ' ,s_ 3 ( 7 -x) ’ 

(69) 

where 7 is the ratio of specific heats of the gas. The internal energy, 
U mt 1, due to the radiant energy, is 

Ur, a = f aT'dV = 3 / (1 “ 0 )PdV , 

(70) 

or for the standard model 


U r ,a = -(1 - 0 )U. 

(7 0 

Hence, the total internal energy is 


U = U m s + U rati = - 1 1 + Q 

, (72) 
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where 2 is given by (63). The total energy, E, is seen to be 

E=U + Q= -fl A • ( 73 ) 3 

h) Numerial applications .—As an example of the application of 
the foregoing formulae, we shall calculate the values of P r , p„, and 
T c for three typical stars—the sun, Sirius A, and Capella A. (More 
extensive tables are given in Appendix III.) 


TABLE 7 



M/Q 

R/RQ 

l/lq 

(1-4)* 

Pc 

PC 

Tc 

Sun. 

1.00 

2.34 

4.18 

1.00 
1.78 
15-9 

1.00 

389 

120 

0.003 

0.016 

0.045 

| 

I . 2 Xl 0‘ 7 
6 . 8 XI 0 16 

3.4X io 1 - 1 

76.5 

3 • ■ 7 

0.080 

20X io 6 

26 X LO 6 

5 X io 6 

Sirius A. 

Capella A. 


* H has been assumed to be equal to unity in all cases (cf. chap. vii). 


5. The luminosity formula for the standard model.- By the lu¬ 
minosity formula we have, quite generally, that 


^ _ 4 .ttcGM (i — $,.) 
iaj 


( 74 ) 


For the standard model, (1 — ,8) and ki) are constants; and conse¬ 
quently we can write 


1 — Pc = 1 — 0 ; kv = Key,-, 
and the luminosity formula can be written as 

jr _ 4tcGM(i — ft) 

~ w c 


( 75 ) 


(70)1 


3 If 0 is not constant, the general relations are 


and 




-p)jyw 

(70 

PdV. 

( 73 ') 


* reason for writing the equation in this way will be clear from the discussion 
in § 7. 
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For the coefficient of opacity we assume a law of the form 

k = K 0 f>T-*-‘, (77) 

where k„ is a numerical constant which may depend upon g. We can 
quite generally re-write (77) as 


® U-H ^ 'T'—H 

K = Ko - ~r :- a 1 ■ 

3 K 1 p 


(78) 


Substituting for k c (according to [78]) in (76) and using equation 
(60) for the central temperature T e , we get 


L = 


4 ircGM 

Koljr 


T TpA ■ l (t)” ~ • <*> 


On the other hand, from the quartic equation (54) we have 

- = (in)’ fL- 


(80) 


= Zi (W\ +s !f£ _JL_ _I_ ^ („*),+.. 

4 ,+ " \ A / 3 UJ 4 R* 


(81) 


Eliminating (1 - /?)* from (79) and (80), we have 
L 

For the case s = 2, equation (81) is numerically found to be 

h ,-'-™* <8s) 


Equation (81), then, is the mass-luminosity-radius relation for the 
standard model. It is, of course, clear that, since on this model the 
stars form a homologous family, 77,. must be the same for all stars; 
it is a pure number. 

6. Homologous transformations. -In the previous section the (L, 
M, R ) relation was derived for the standard model. We have now 
to examine the question as to how general the results based on the 
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standard model can be expected to be. 5 This problem has a twofold 
character, (i) How general is the form of the relation (81)? (2) How 
can we apply the standard-model distributions of density and tem¬ 
perature to configurations in which ktj is not accurately constant 
but shows only slight variations from constancy? 

Regarding the form of (81), we shall prove, following Stromgren, 
that for a star in radiative equilibrium , in which the radiation pressure 
is negligible throughout the configuration , 

T M s+ * 

L = constant-/x 7_N (83) 

Kq jK. 

if the rate of generation of energy , e, and the coefficient of opacity follow 
the laws 

€ = € 0 p a T v ; k = /c 0 pT“ 3 “ s , (84) 

where a, v ) and s are arbitrary . The constant in (83) depends only on 
the exponents a, v, and s. 

Proof: The equations of equilibrium can be written as: 


dP _ GM(r) 
dr r‘ p ’ 

(85) 


(86) 

F = vk pT ’ 

(87) 

, T e () f P a+ 'T>r*dr 

3 „ jT—( 5—j» . 

1 — KoP l 

dr 4 ac r* 

(88) 

5 In an investigation (Ap. J., 87, 535, 1938) completed since the writing of the mono¬ 
graph, an important minimal characteristic of the standard model has been proved. It 
can be shown that/or gaseous stars in equilibrium in which p and (1 — ft) do not increase 
outward the minimum value of (1 — ft.) is the constant value of (1 — ft) ascribed to a 
standard-model configuration of the same mass. For stars in radiative equilibrium the 
condition that (1 — 0) should not increase outward is equivalent to Krj(r) not increas- 


ing outward. 
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In writing equation (87) we have neglected radiation pressure, ac¬ 
cording to our assumption. 

The system of equations (85)-(88) has to be solved with the bound¬ 
ary conditions 

M(r) = M , p = o, T = o at r = R (89) 

and 

M (r) = o at r = o. (90) 

These provide four boundary conditions; and since the system of 
equations (8s)-(88) is equivalent to a single differential equation of 
the fourth order, it follows that there is just exactly one solution 
which will satisfy the foregoing boundary conditions. We shall now 
show that from such a solution we can construct another solution 
such that it will describe another configuration with a different M , 
R, and jjl; wc shall see, in fact, that the transformation required to 
go over from one set of values, M , i?, and p. , to another set, M x , R t , 
and /x,, is the successive application of three elementary homologous 
transformations. To show this, we proceed as follows: 

Let the physical variables, after a general homologous transforma¬ 
tion has been applied, be denoted by attaching a suffix “t”. For a 
general homologous transformation we should have 

fi = y tl 'r , m , = y n *n , 

P t = y n *P , T x = y 1l (T , 

Af(r«), = y n iM(r) , («„€«), = , 

pi = y 1l *p , 

where n u . . . . , n n are, for the present, arbitrary constants and y 
is the transformation constant. The exponents (»„ .... , w 7 ) should 
satisfy certain relations, namely, those which are necessary for the 
continued validity of equations (85) (88) in the suffixed variables. 
Substituting (c;i) in (85), we find that we should have 

y**-"' = , (92) 



or 


n 2 — «, = » 3 + 7i 4 — 2 th . 


(93) 
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In the same way, equations (86), (87), and (88) yield: 

n 3 — n z = aw, + n 4 , ( 94 ) 

» 2 = m 4 +w 6 -m s , ( 95 ) 

«« — Mi = n 7 + (a + 3 )« 4 — (6 + 5 — y)^ + n z . (96) 

We thus have four equations between the seven unknowns. Hence, 
we should be able to express any four of n’s in terms of the other 
three. We shall choose n z> n 3 , and n s as the independent quantities. 
Solving for n 2 , n 4 , n 6 , and n 7 in terms of n z , n 3 , and n s , we find: 

n 2 = — 4«i + 2»j, ( 97 ) 

n * = — 3«i + n 3 , ( 9 g) 

nt = — n z + n 3 + n s , ( 9Q ) 

n 7 = -(s - v — 3 a)n z + (4 + s - v - a)n 3 + (7 + s - v )n s . (100) 

If we choose n z = 1, n 3 = o, and » s = o, we have a homologous trans¬ 

formation in which a star of a given mass M and molecular weight p 
is expanded or contracted. In the same way, the choice n, = o, 
n 3 = 1, and n s = o corresponds to an alteration of M while R and 
IJ. are kept fixed. Finally, the choice n z = o , n 3 = o, and n s = i 
corresponds to an alteration of p while R and M are kept unchanged. 
These three elementary homologous transformations are schemati¬ 
cally represented by 


r z = y R r 
Pi = yTP 
M(r z ) z = M (r) 

Pi = Jr*P 
Mi = M 
Ti = y?T 
(ko€o) 1 = yt +u ~’M 
R z = y K R 


r z = r 

Pi = y 2 M P 

M{r z ), = y u M(r) 
Pi = y M p 
Mi = M 
Ti = y M r 


ri = r, 

Pi = P, 
M(r ,), = M(r ) , 
P‘ = P , 

M. = 3 VM , 

Pi = y;p, 


Ml = -"0w„) (*„«„). = ?»+-■■(**,) , 

iW, = Pi = y,jjj,. 


(101) 


7 

We have now to consider how the luminosity is changed by a honiolo 
gous transformation. Since 


c* 

= 47r I r 1 


ptdr , 


(102) 
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we have, according to our law (84) for e, 


k 0 L = r 2 p a ^T v dr . 

(103) 

Hence, by a general homologous transformation, 
(*<>£) 1, where 

k„L alters to 

( /Co £) I = yn 7 + 3 n J +(«i+i) W4 + # ,n 6 ( |Cu 2 / ) ? 

(104) 

or by (97), (98), (99), and (ioo) 


(tfoZOi = y-’*Wi+(S+«)n 3 +( 7 +a)n s ^ |Coj ^) > 

( io s) 

In other words, 

M s+ * 

L = constant —— /x 7+ * . 

K t yK' 

(106) 

It is clear that the constant in (ro6) can depend only upon the ex¬ 
ponents s, v , and a. 

We have thus proved the invariance of the form of the luminosity 
formula for stars in radiative equilibrium. If, however, the law of 
energy generation is such that it leads to a sufficiently strong con¬ 
centration of the energy sources toward the center, then we should 
reach a stage when 

. r_- — [ 

ioj(r) > 4 I\ • 

(107) 


In other words, going inward* toward the interior of a star, the 
radiative gradient will become unstable at some definite point 

r = r ' 1 ' < sa y)- l' or stiLrs with negligible radiation we have from 
(107) that 

K7] 

Krj( r ) = 1 ' 6 (r = n). (107O 

For r < n, Krj/ieij(r) > 1.6. Now the right-hand side of (107O is a 
pure number, while the quantity on the left-hand side is homology 
invariant. Hence, the fraction, q = n/R, of the radius at which the 

6 Wc shall see in chap, viii that the radiative gradient is stable in the outer parts 
including the stellar envelope. ’ 
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instability of the radiative gradient sets in is the same for all stars with 
vanishing radiation pressure . The fraction q depends only on the ex¬ 
ponents Sj a , and v , which occur in the laws for k and €. 

According to the discussion in § 3, the material interior to 
n = qR will be in convective equilibrium. Since the radiation pres¬ 
sure is assumed to be negligible, in the convective core we should 
have 



where pi and pi refer to the pressure and the density at the “inter¬ 
face,” i.e., at ri = qR . Equation (108) is clearly homology invari¬ 
ant. Hence, the structure of the convective core is also homology in¬ 
variant. We have thus proved the invariance of the form of the 
luminosity formula (106), quite generally. 

We have stated and proved Stromgren’s theorem for strictly van¬ 
ishing radiation pressure. It is, however, clear that if f 3 is very nearly 
unity, the variation in ft can be properly neglected 7 and a mean 
value chosen. The result is equivalent to defining a new “molecular 
weight” jjl/3 instead of p\ in other respects, the method of argument 
remains as before. Hence, we have, more generally than (106), 

L = constant (Au) 7h * (P ~ 1) , (109) 

which is identical in form with the (/>, M , R) relation derived for 
the standard model. The present restriction that the radiation pres¬ 
sure is negligible means that we should restrict ourselves to stars of 
small mass (cf. Theorem 7, iii). We shall see in chapter vii that the 
majority of stars for which we have observational material concern¬ 
ing L, M , and R fall into the class of stars with “negligible radiation 
pressure.” Thus, the use of the (L, M, R) relation derived on the 
basis of the standard model can be largely justified- especially as 
we now see that the same form for the relation results for a wide 
class of stellar models. 

Again, since the stars form a homologous family under the rcstric- 

7 This is not the same thing as neglecting the variation of 1 — 0. 
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tions of Stromgren’s theorem, we can apply Theorem 13 of chapter 
iii, according to which 


1 — pi _ i — g 0 / M t y 

G*A ) 4 G*A) 4 Wo/ ’ 


(no) 


where g t and g 0 refer to the values at the corresponding points in 
two stars of mass M L and M 0 . Hence, we should have, as a particu¬ 
lar case of (no), 


1 — g„ = constant M 2 (nP r ) 4 . (no') 

In other words, (1 — g,.) should satisfy a certain quartic equation— 
the constant in (no') will of course be different from that in the 
quartic equation for the standard model. 

We thus see the complete parallelism between the standard model 
and these more general models. 

7. Perturbation theory for varying ktj.- The nature of the problem 
presented can be described in the following way. 

We first assume that ktj is constant; this leads to a perfectly defi¬ 
nite distribution of density and temperature. Now a physical the¬ 
ory, on the other hand, may be expected to specify the precise de¬ 
pendence of the opacity and the rate of generation of energy on the 
density p and the temperature T. From the march of p and T , de¬ 
rived on the basis of the constancy of ktj ) we can calculate k and 77 at 
each point and form the product ktj; a test of the consistency of the 
model is that the product ktj, determined in this way, should be 
reasonably constant. If this is so, the question arises as to how we 
can apply the results based on the hypothesis of ktj being constant 
to cases where ktj shows slight variations from constancy. The an¬ 
swer to this question can be given only on the basis of a perturbation 
theory, which we shall proceed to outline. The following analysis 
is a modified version of the theory which was first developed by 
Strbmgren. 

Now, the luminosity formula predicts that 


1 - g 


L 

4 ttcGM 


Kri(r) . 


(111) 
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We can re-write (in) in the form 


d - <. - M. 

KTJ 


(112) 


If we make definite assumptions concerning the dependences of 
k and e on p and T, we can evaluate the march of the quantity lcrj(r) 
inside the star on the basis of the standard model. Equation (112) 
will now specify the variations in (1 — 0) as determined by the 
luminosity formula. 8 We suppose that the variation of (1 — /3) thus 
predicted is small and that we can write 



- <3. 1 
ft 


1/3 


J 


(i + ^)p4/3 , 


(H3) 


where we can regard ^asa small quantity of the first order. It will 
be noticed that in writing (113) we have assumed that the varia¬ 
tions of both 1 — ft and ft as determined by (112) are small. This 
implies that for values of 1 — ft,. near unity, the permissible range 
of variation for ktj is much narrower than when 1 — ft. is small; 
for example, a variation of ktj by 10 per cent will be permissible for 
1 — ft = 0.1, while a variation even by this amount should be ex¬ 
cluded for 1 — ft = 0.8 or 0.9, if the standard model is to be re¬ 
garded as a reasonable first approximation. 

We assume that as introduced, is a known function of r; will 
be simply related to Krj(r)/lcrj. We write (113) as 

P = A(i + , (1 14) 

where 

K = (ii s) 


In the equation of hydrostatic equilibrium, 


1 d (f 2 dP\ 

r 2 dr \p dr ) 4 r r P > 


(uO) 


8 Not as determined by the local values of density and temperature. 
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set (cf. Eq. [10], iv) 

p = \ 0 3 ; P = K\ 4 /3 (i + ^) 0 4 , (117) 

'■ 1,1 • (,,8) 

Equation (116) reduces to 

[i! (l + * )04 ] = ~ 03 - (ll 9) 

In the foregoing equation ip is to be regarded as a known function 
of £. At £ = o, must satisfy the boundary condition, 

^ = ° ! ^f = ° (S = °) • (120) 


Further, \p = o at the boundary. Also, ^ is a small quantity of the 
iirst order and is to be regarded as arbitrary otherwise. 

In (119) write (Kelvin’s transformation) 


We have 


.v 


r r . 


£! £ 

4 (lx 


I 

<1* 


Tx ^ + ^ <H 


-<>■> . 


(121) 

(122) 


To solve the foregoing equation, we shall assume that we can write 

0 = e + X , (123) 

where 6 satisfies the Lane-Kmden equation 

(124) 


d 2 9 

X 4— = -6M 
ax 2 


and where x is a small quantity of the first order. Equation (122) 
can now be written as (if quantities of the second order are neglected) 


4 d 
x 4 — 
dx 


(10 dx , . (IS , 1 n d\f/ , 

+ 17 . + t ~i~ + 1 9 -j;. = ~ 6 ~ , (125) 


</.v 1 dx 


(lx 


or 


d'Q d-0 

x4 d? + * x '77< + xA 


dx* 


<h( 

dx* 
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or, using (124), we have 

*22]- <-> 

We can also write the foregoing as 

*•§- -3^+*- -54 (*■!). (» 8 > 

Reverting to the variable in £, we have 

+ + ( I2 9 ) 

which is a linear differential equation for x- Equation (129) has to 
be solved subject to the boundary conditions 


dx 

it = 0 at t ■°; 


X = t = o at t = li, (130) 


where £, is the boundary of the Lane-Emden function 0 3 ; we have 
chosen 0 3 for 0 in (123). The boundary conditions (130) are clearly 
necessary and are, further, sufficient to determine x uniquely. We 
have thus solved the formal problem of obtaining a second approxi¬ 
mation. 

The mass relation is easily found to be 

M = -4™^ [jjp (x + ^)© 4 J o , (131) 

or, using (120), (123), (130), and the boundary conditions that 
satisfies (Eq. [67], iv), we have 




(132) 


which, on substituting for a (Eq. [i 18]), is seen to be a quartic equa¬ 
tion for 1 - ft. Hence for a given M, equation (132) determines 
(1 ft). To use the luminosity formula 


jr _ 4 TrcGMjl — ft) 
icrj 


(L 33 ) 
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we have to determine *07 by 

_ j rp c 

K ^~Y C Jo K1,dP ’ (*34) 

or by (117) 

= j o ° + ^) 04 ] > (13s) 

or by (123) 

K1 > = ( t _|- J o ~ + ^ + 4 ^x) • (136) 

Hence, we can re-write (133) in the form 

L - ~ , (, 37 ) 

KcTJc 

where 

* - (TT^X + "* 7. *'<« + •»'+ • (-3 s ) 

a) Fz>s/ approximation .—It is clear from our analysis that a first 
approximation can be obtained by using Eddington’s quartic equa¬ 
tion to determine (1 — ft.) and by evaluating 77,. in the luminosity 
formula (137) by (cf. Eq. [138]) 

vc = £ v‘ie\. (139) 

If we assume for k a law of the form already used in § 5, equations 
(77) and (78), then, for the standard model distribution of density 


and temperature 



(140) 

Hence, by (139) 


Vo = 4 Or'vdOz . 

(141) 


The quantity rjj,., determined by (139), is a homology-invariant con¬ 
stant and is the same for all stars. We thus see that the luminosity- 
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mass-radius relation derived in § 5 (Eq. [81]) can be used as it stands 
if f] e in equations (81) and (82) is replaced by 7 / c : 


L 


X 3 

43+* 



g i M* + " 

[oW 3 ]4+* Koljc R“ 


(m/ 3 ) 7+ " . 


(142) 


As an illustration of the method, we shall consider the case where 
e varies as some power of temperature and the opacity varies accord¬ 
ing to (140), with s = $. Table 8 shows the run of with 6 ' as 
argument. 


TABLE 8 


*3 

v o-'/* 

€ = Constant 


€“ T* 

€ * T* 

I. 

I .OO 

1.70 

2.57 

4.71 

0-9 . 

I.OI 

i .6 q 

2 ■ 53 

4.40 

0.8. 

1.02 

1.69 

2.48 

4.0,8 

0-7 . 

I.04 

1.69 

2.40 

3-«5 

0.6. 

1.06 

1.68 

2.34 

3 • (>5 

o-S. 

1.09 

1.68 

2.27 

3-40 

0-4 . 

I . 12 

1.67 

2.20 

3 - 14 

o -3 . 

I . l6 

1.65 

2.13 

2.87 

0.2. 

I . 22 

1.67 

2.06 

2 • 55 

0.1. 

1-33 

1.71 

I . C)6 

2.24 


An examination of Table 8 shows that for the cases t = constant 
and e ~ T the first approximation can be safely used at any rate, 
for stars with negligible radiation pressure. For the case « = con¬ 
stant, the value of ?j c can be evaluated directly from (141): 

Vc 0 = constant) = 4 J^ 0$d6 3 = * = 1.14 . ( I4 ,) 

If kij were accurately constant, then for this model in the luminosity 
formula (76) (or [142]) we should strictly have 77,. = 1 . Thus our 
approximation probably introduces an error of jo per cent in the 
luminosity formula. (A more detailed investigation of the model 

[/c cc pT~ 3 S j v = constant] given in chapter ix confirms the present 
conclusion.) 

_ For e “. T ’ tlie stan dard model is a very good approximation wit h 
Vc £2 1.68 in the luminosity formula. The model ceases to be good, 
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in the first approximation, when e varies with a higher power of T . 
For these cases a second approximation will be necessary. However, 
in using the formula (142), it is customary to adopt (following Ed¬ 
dington) a value of rj c = 2.5; this probably corresponds to a rather 
high value for the concentration of the energy sources toward the 
centre.’ 7 

b) Second approximation. To obtain a second approximation, it 
is necessary to solve equation (129) for x . We shall write equation 
(129) in the form 

d 2 x , 2 d\ 

W + SV = - 3 «!x + n (S), . (144) 

where 

"«> (*«%)■ <■«> 

The boundary conditions arc (cf. Eq. [130]) 
dx 

H = ° at ^ = o; * = ° at i-$«• (146) 

These boundary conditions arc at diiTerent points; hence, if we wish 
to solve for x directly, it would be necessary to adopt a method of 
trial and error. This can, however, be avoided by first solving the 
corresponding homogeneous equation 

d 2 x , 2 dx 

<ie + $ <ik * 9 ‘ x ( j 4 7 ) 

and by then obtaining x by quadratures. This is the method of 
the variation of the parameters. 

^ Let Xl and x= be any two linearly independent solutions of (147). 
Ihcn the solution of (144) can be written as 

X = d(£)x. + fl(£)xi, (148) 

where A (£) and /?(£) are, for the present, two unknown functions, 
which, however, are restricted to satisfy the relation 

dA dB 

XI + Xi rff = 0 • ( I 49) 
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By (148) and (149) we have 


and 


fa _ a fa± nfa * 

dl A dl; +B It 


(150) 


fat = A fa<l+ R d’x, , dA d Xl , dB d X i , . 

d? d? +£ ^?+-dTdi + -di-di- (ISO 

By substituting (150) and (151) in (144), and remembering that 
Xi and Xi satisfy the corresponding homogeneous equation, we find 


dA far , dB d X a _ , t . 
dk dZ + dZ~dZ ~ n(?) • 


(152) 


We can now solve for dA/d£ and dB/d£ from (149) and (152). We 
find 


dA 
■ d£ 


X2 


dx 2 


d X i 


n({) 


and 


Xl dZ X1 dZ 


dB = _ 

dZ _ d x 


dxi 

x 'lZ- x *!z 


m 


(153) 


(154) 


Integrating the foregoing equations, we have 


A = 


and 


n* 

J, « x ’ 


-fe n®dz + c t 


(155) 


dZ 


(Z)dZ + c 1 , (156) 


dZ 


where c, and c 2 are two integration constants, which have to be 
determined from the boundary conditions (146). Since x has to van¬ 
ish at Z >, we immediately have that 


Ci Xi + Ci Xi = O 


(«-«.) (157) 
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The other boundary condition yields (cf. Eq. [150]) 



In choosing the two linearly independent solutions Xi and X2 of 
(147)1 we can arrange that one of them (say Xi) is such that 


dx1 

dt 


o at | = o. 


(iS 9 ) 


If Xi has been chosen in this manner, then from (157) and (158) 
we have 



Hence, we have finally 



In this way the problem can be formally solved. For applications 
to practical cases we shall need Xi and Xj- Once Xi and Xj arc known, 
then for any given ir(£) two quadratures are sufficient to determine 
the appropriate solution x for (144). 
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CHAPTER VII 

STROMGREN’S INTERPRETATION OF THE 
HERTZSPRUNG-RUSSELL DIAGRAM 

In the last chapter the mass-luminosity-radius relation for gase¬ 
ous stars in radiative equilibrium was derived. The relation in ques¬ 
tion (due essentially to Eddington) was first derived on the basis of 
the standard model; but, as we have seen, the same form for the 
relation results for a wide class of stellar models if the radiation pres¬ 
sure is not very appreciable. Further, by a perturbation method we 
have seen how the luminosity formula may be applied to cases where 
K 7 j is variable. For most practical purposes it is sufficient to restrict 
ourselves to the first approximation considered in the last chap- 
ter (§ 7). 

In this chapter we shall be concerned mainly with concrete appli¬ 
cations of the luminosity formula to the available observational ma¬ 
terial regarding the masses, luminosities, and radii of the stars. 

1. The statement of the problem On the first approximation con¬ 
sidered in chapter vi, § 7, we have 


where 


r _ 47 tc6W(i — ft.) 

I J — ~ ) 

(1) 

K,Vr 

v ' m - 

(2) 


Further, (1 — /?„) is determined once M and the mean molecular 
weight are known, as the solution of Eddington’s quartic equation. 

Now we shall show in § 5 that the physical theory of the stellar 
opacity coefficient k leads to a formula of the type 


*«(/*) _p_ 
t ft* ’ 


( 3 ) 
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where k„ is a constant depending on the molecular weight, and t, 
called the “guillotine factor” (Eddington), is a slowly varying func¬ 
tion of p and T. We can write equation (3) as (Eq. [78], v) 


Ko a fxE P - (l/2) 
t 3 * 1 ~ 0 

Inserting the foregoing in the luminosity formula (1), wc have 

= 4 rcGM_ 3 _k_ (1 - ft,)* r , /a 
a yll p c c ’ 

where ij c can now be expressed in the form 


Vr. = 




6p' /2) vddj , 


( 6 ) 


which can also be written as 

Vc = | 0J (l/3) • (7) 


In the foregoing equation l is a certain harmonic mean value of t de 
fined by 


J o Oji’'* -nd&l 


( 8 ) 


Now the integral on the right-hand side of (7) is the value of rj t . if 
the guillotine factor were unity. We shall accordingly deline rjc(i) by 


By (7), then, 



( 9 ) 


(10) 


From (5) and (io) we have 

T _ 4 ircGM_ (1 — ft)* 3 J_ T i/, 

0 K„/i)U 1) Pc a y .11 c • 


( 11 ) 
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Proceeding exactly as in chaper vi, § 5, we find (cf. Eq. [81], vi) 

■j ir 3 {GH\i s ac £?' s 1 Afs s , 0 e , , 

4 3 5 \k ) 3 M 4 ’ s (*/i)ih(i) ^' s W ’ (l2) 

or, numerically (cf. Eq. [82], vi), 

l M s - s 

i = I - 79 Xl ° 1 S ^R^ (Mft)7 ' 5 ’ . (l3) 

where Z, M, and R are expressed in solar units. According to our 
remarks in § 7 of chapter vi, we shall adopt 7^(1) = 2.5. Inserting 
this value in (13), we finally have 

l Afs-s 

L = 7-17 X io 2 < - -^7 (m&) 7 ' s ■ (14) 


Now if we know the mass and the radius of a star and if, further, 
we assume a value for /x, then the foregoing formula enables us to 
calculate Z. In general, the value of L so calculated may not agree 
with the observed value. We should, however, be able to adjust /x in 
such a way that the observed and the predicted values of L agree. 
In other words, a knowledge of Z, M , and R should enable us to de¬ 
termine the mean molecular weight of a star, or, what is equivalent 
to it, the mean chemical composition of the stellar material. This 
is precisely our present problem. The solution consists essentially 
in (</) determining the appropriate j lx for stellar material of a specified 
chemical composition and at a prescribed density and temperature, 
(1 b) determining the dependence of /c„ on the chemical composition, 
and (1 c) determining the appropriate value of l for individual stars. 
Once these questions have been settled, the determination of /x is 
immediate. We can then compute the value of /x for a number of 
stars for which values of Z, M, and R are available. Our final prob¬ 
lem is to examine if these computed values of /x enable us to give a 
general interpretation of the characteristic features summarized in 
the Hertzsprung-Russell diagram. 

We shall consider, following Strdmgren, these questions in the 
order stated. It is necessary, however, as a preliminary to the whole 
discussion, to consider a fundamental theorem due to Vogt and 
Russell. 
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2. The Vogt-Russell theorem. —The theorem in question states that 
if the pressure , P, the opacity , k, and the rate of generation of energy , e, 
are functions of the local values of p, T, and the chemical composition 
only , the structure of a star is uniquely determined by the mass and 

the chemical composition . 

To prove this theorem we shall first consider the case of a gaseous 
star in radiative equilibrium. For this case the equations of equilib¬ 
rium can be written in the form 


GMjr) 

r 2 


F = 
r 4irr 2 


dP = —gpdr 

dM(f) = 47r r 2 pdr 

■I; 

> II ; 

d{\aT*) = - — pdr 
c 

dL{r) = 4irr 2 epdr 


III . 


The foregoing system of equations can, in principle, be solved as fol¬ 
lows: We choose a definite value for r and prescribe an arbitrary set 
of values for the variables P, T, g , and F r . From P and T we can 
calculate the “local” values for p, k, and e; to deduce these values, 
we require a knowledge of the chemical composition or its equivalent, 
the mean molecular weight. The second set of equations above then 
enables us to compute dP and dT for an increment dr of r. In the 
same way the third pair of equations enables us to compute dM{r) 
and dL(r). Thus we have a set of values for the variables P, T , g , 
and F r for r + dr. We can therefore continue the solution for a fur¬ 
ther increment of r. In this way we can integrate the solution both 
inward, toward the center, and outward, toward the boundary. For 
a solution to be physically possible the following boundary condi¬ 
tions must be satisfied: 


and 


M{r) = o at r — o 
p —> o , T —> o simultaneously , 


(iS) 
( i 6) 


or, more exactly, p —> o and P —> r o (a definite limit), but this is a 
refinement hardly ever necessary. We thus see that there are three 
relations between the four values initially adopted for P, T, g, and 
F r , respectively. Hence, we are left with only one disposable con¬ 
stant. Since at the end of the integrations we should be able to find 
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the total mass M of the configuration, it follows that an assumed 
fixed chemical composition can lead us only to a one-parametric se¬ 
quence of configurations; the parameter can clearly be chosen to be 
M. In other words, given M and /i, we should, in principle, be able 
to calculate the other two observable characteristics of the star, 
namely, L and R —of course, on the basis of an assumed chemical 
composition. 

We have thus proved the Vogt-Russell theorem for gaseous stars 
in radiative equilibrium. From our method of argument, however, 
it is clear that the theorem is valid quite generally, i.e., also when 
a part of the stellar interior is in convective equilibrium (cf. chap, vi, 
§§ 2 and 3); for no new parameters are introduced. The theorem es¬ 
sentially arises from the fact that the equations of equilibrium are 
equivalent to one differential equation of the fourth order, while a 
solution, to be physically possible, has to satisfy three boundary 
conditions. Thus we have proved the general validity of the Vogt- 
Russell theorem. 

It is necessary, however, to point out that there are conceivable 
physical circumstances under which the Vogt-Russell theorem will 
not be valid. Thus, e need not, in general, depend upon the local 
values of p and T; this would be the case if the origin of stellar 
energy were due to physical processes occurring at nearly equilibrium 
rates, e.g., nuclear transmutations occurring at approximately equi¬ 
librium rates but slightly more in one direction than in the other. 
There are, however, good reasons why such cases can be excluded; 
we shall return to this question in the last chapter. Meanwhile, we 
shall accept the validity of the Vogt-Russell theorem. The applica¬ 
tion of the theorem we have in view is this: Docs the use of the lu¬ 
minosity formula to determine the chemical composition of the stars 
allow us cither to confirm or to deny the validity of the Vogt-Russell 
theorem for stars in nature? We shall see that the answer to this 
question is largely in the affirmative. 

In the next two sections we shall consider the question of the mean 
molecular weight and the theory of the stellar opacity coefficient. 
Unfortunately, we cannot start from first principles in our discussion 
of these two quantities, as we have done so far in the treatment of 
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the other problems. The importance of these quantities in the pres¬ 
ent connection, however, makes a treatment—even if only a partial 
one—essential. In the following two sections we shall assume a gen¬ 
eral familiarity with methods of statistical mechanics and of the 
quantum theory. 

3. The mean molecular weight of highly ionized stellar material .— 
The first problem is to determine the appropriate molecular weight 
that has to be used in the equation of state adopted: 

t- - js “ T ■ (,rt 

This problem, as we shall see, is essentially one of determining the 
number of particles per unit volume. For we have also 

p 0 = NkT . (18) 

Suppose we have a mixture of elements and that an element of atom¬ 
ic number Z occurs with an abundance factor x z —in other words, 
1 gram of the material contains x z grams of the element. Let us 
suppose, further, that each atom of the element contributes, on the 
average, 7 i z free particles per unit atomic weight, i.c., if A is the 
atomic weight (that of hydrogen being taken as unity), then each 
atom contributes An z free particles. We then have 


N = f I 2 x z n /j , (10) 

where the summation is to be extended over all the elements. By 
(18) and (19) we have 

Po = jj ( 2 ,x z n z )pT . (20) 

Comparing the foregoing with (17), we find 


The determination of jx involves, therefore, the specification of the 
state of ionization of the stellar material at a prescribed density and 
temperature. 
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a) First approximation .—We shall first give an elementary first 
approximation. Let us suppose that the conditions are such that 
the ionization is complete—that is, an element of atomic number Z 
and atomic weight A gives rise to Z + i particles. Then 


It is well known that, except for the lightest elements (hydrogen 
and helium), the ratio n z , defined as in (22), is approximately 1 : 2. 
Hence, if wc assume that in 1 gram of the stellar material there are 
A" grams of hydrogen, Y grams of helium, and (1 — A r — Y) grams 
of the “heavy” elements, then we can write 

Hi = 2 ; n 2 = J ; n z = i • (23) 

The expression for ji then becomes 


1 

M ~ rf+ir+](i — x — i') ’ 

or 

2 

M I + >,x + 0.5I'' 


(24) 

(25) 


If the helium content can Ik* neglected, we shall denote the abun¬ 
dance of hydrogen by A’„; then (1 — A'„) is the abundance of the 
heavy elements. In this case 


M= r+ix;* (26) 

The general expression for the number N r of free electrons is 

N. = Jj V -j (n/A - 1) . (27) 

In the present apiiroximation (Kq. [22]) we have 

_ £ V XyZ 


N, 


(28) 
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If a mixture of hydrogen, helium, and the heavier elements is con¬ 
sidered, we have, according to the abundances leading to (24), 

Ne = £[X + hY + $(i-X-Y)], (29) 

or 

Ne = 2 E (l + X) • (3o) 

b) Second approximation. —In order to determine n more accu¬ 
rately, it is necessary to calculate n z more accurately, with allow¬ 
ance for the state of ionization. Stromgren has developed the fol¬ 
lowing elegant method of doing this. 

In this method an approximation is made in which the differences 
between the states of the first and the second if-electrons, or be¬ 
tween the states of any of the i-electrons, are ignored. The differ¬ 
ences between the states of L- (or M-) electrons belonging to normal 
or excited configurations are also ignored. Any atomic configuration 
is then specified sufficiently by the numbers ( n K , n L) . . . . ), 
which give, respectively, the number of if-, L-, Af~, etc., electrons 
bound to an atomic nucleus of charge Ze. The energy of such a state 
may be taken to be 

- nKX { p - n L X { L j) ~ nmXtP -••••> ($0 


where the x’s are constants representing the mean ionization po¬ 
tentials of the various shells. Since, as we shall see presently, at 
most common temperatures and densities in stellar interiors the 
ionization is generally very far advanced, it is clear that, consistent 
with our present scheme of approximation, it is sufficient to use for 
the x’s the expressions derived for hydrogen-like atoms. If the nu¬ 
clear charge is Ze , then by Bohr’s theory we have 


(z) _ 27 r 2 e 4 m c Z 2 
Xn n?h 2 


where n stands for the principal quantum number (n = i for the 
jff-electrons, n = 2 for the Z-electrons, etc.,), m i: is the mass of the 
electron, and the other symbols have their usual significance. 
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The statistical weight for the configuration (n*, n L , n M , 
for short (n), is given by 

q(K, nK)q{L, n L )q(M, n M ) • • • • , ( 33 ) 

where, according to Pauli’s exclusion principle, it is easy to verify 
that 

<y(A., da') ~ 2 ^ n K ' qi^i = *C' n j 4 j q(M9 cim) = isC n ^ , (34) 


where the C’s are the binomial coefficients. 

We now consider the equilibrium between the single configura¬ 
tions (n), free electrons, and the corresponding bare nuclei, denoted 
by (o, o, . . . . ) or (o). From statistical mechanics (cf. R. H. Fow¬ 
ler, Statistical Mechanics, 2d ed., Cambridge, 1936) wc have 


N(o)N:K+ n L +n M+ ■■■■ 

N(n) 

_ [G( 7 , )] n K +n £ +n M + " ■ • X C~ lnKX K )+n L X ^ )+ " • • )/kT 
q(K, nK)q(L, m)q{L, hm) • • • • 



where Nip) and N(n) are the number of atomic configurations in 
the states (o) and (n) and N t . is the number of free electrons per 
unit volume and where G{T) is defined by 


G(T) 


{2Tm v kTY fi 

lit 


( 36 ) 


Equation (35) can also be expressed in the form 


Njn) 

Nip) 


[^]" A ' +nt+BW+ x 1(,{k ’ nK)t,{L ’ n,MM ’ nw) • • ■ • ] 

X c (n A’*Jif )+n /.*^ ) + n lfxjif >+ • ■ • • )/kT • 



The evaluation of the total number of bound electrons by this meth¬ 
od can be sufficiently illustrated by the calculation of which 
gives the average number of bound electrons with principal quan¬ 
tum number 2 around a nucleus of atomic number Z. 

Let 


/i Z) / kr 

<*T) 


y • 


(38) 
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Then, by (34) and (37) we have 


ni Z) = 


8 


o 

8 


^iCrf 


o 


8y(i + y) 7 _ 8y 

(1 + y) a 1 + y' 


(39) 


The other shells give similar contributions. Quite generally, we see 
that the number of bound electrons, n» z) , of principal quantum 
number n, around a nucleus of atomic number Z, is given by 


ni Z) = 


2 W 


N e 6 


(40) 


Since in an unionized atom there are 2 n 2 bound electrons with prin¬ 
cipal quantum number n, equation (40) corresponds to a number 
of free electrons per atomic nucleus and arising from the ionization 
of the M-shell: 


2 n 2 — n [ z) = 


2 n 1 


1 + 


N* 

G{T) 




(40 


Finally, the number of free particles per nucleus of charge Zr is 


+ y- 


2 rr 


1 + 


Nr 

0 (T) 


AZ) 




( 4 -’) 


where the summation is extended over all the relevant «’s. In prac¬ 
tice it would suffice to consider only K-, L-, and ilf-electrons. (If it 
should be necessary to consider higher orbits, then factors neglected 
here, such as “excluded volumes,” should be taken into account.) 

By definition we have 


nz = A x < 


+ 2 - 


2 ff 


1 + 


Nr 

G{T) 


JZ) 


/hr 


( 43 ) 
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If we have a mixture of elements with definite abundance factors, 
then the molecular weight is, according to (21), 


where 


M = 


2;r z nz 


1 


n = Sxznz • 


(44) 

( 45 ) 


Table 9, clue to Stromgren, illustrates the calculation of n for the 
so-called “Russell mixture,” in which the elements 0 , (Na + Mg), 
Si, (K + Ca), and Pc are assumed to occur by weight in the ratio 


TABLE y 







1 

Total 






Number 

Nu inber 

Number of 



Element 

n 

n n 

of Hound 
Electrons 

of Erce 
Electrons 

Free Pur- 
ticlcs per 

"z 

Vjs 






Nucleus 



0 . 

1 

0 o' 
0 o 







2 

0.24 

7.7b 

8.7O 

0 548 

ei 

d 


3 

o- * 3 J 






Nti, Mg.... 

1 

o.ogj 

0.00 \ 

0-3 

> > 7 

12.7 

•53 

. 132 


3 

0. 15J 






Si . 


0.24) 








o.u 

0-5 

>35 

>4 5 

• 5 *! 

.032 


3 

0. 17J 






K, Ca . 

1 









O. 2 j\ 

I .<) 

18. 1 

10. > 

.48 

■ 030 

Pc . 

0 

1 

O O - O 







3 

3 0 

-5 • 0 

24.0 

0-43 

0.054 



V = io 7 di^riTs; log 

I ClT) I 

1 AV | 

5 n 

= 2 x x n % 

0.52 







= n 

I . ()2 


8 : 4 : 1 : 1 : 2. We thus see that, given the temperature T and 
the quantity G(T)/N n we can calculate n and fx. 'fable 10, also 
due to Stromgren, gives the values of n K calculated for the Russell 
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mixture for different values of T and G(T)/N e . The reciprocals 
of the values of n R tabulated in Table xo give the mean molecular 
weight, n, for the Russell mixture. This is not generally far from 2. 


TABLE 10* 





~ n R 

for Russell Mixture 



Log T 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

64 . 




0.46 

0.40 

O .50 

0.51 

0.52 

6.6 . 



0.48 

■5 1 

■5 2 

•53 

■53 

■ 54 

6.8 . 


O .48 

•5 1 

■53 

•53 

■53 

• 54 

■54 

70 . 

0.44 

.50 

■52 

■53 

■54 

■54 

■54 

■54 

7-2 . 

.46 

.51 

•53 

■54 

• 54 

•54 

•54 

•54 

7-4. 

•47 

•SI 

■S3 

■54 

■54 

■54 

•54 

•54 

7-6. 

0.47 

0.51 

0-53 

0-54 

0-54 

o.54 

o.54 

0 54 


For a Russell mixture completely ionized, 75^ = 0.54 


* We shall use “Log” to denote logarithms to the base 10 and “log” to denote natural logarithms. 

On the other hand, if 1 gram of the stellar material contains X 
grams of hydrogen, Y grams of helium, and (1 — A' — Y) grams of 
the Russell mixture, then 


or 


n = 2 n z x z = 2X + £ V + n /{ ( 1 - X - V) , ( 4 ft) 


1 

2 X+lY + n R (i - X - O' 


( 47 ) 


If the helium content can be neglected, then Y = o, A' = A r „, and 
we have 


_ 1 

*X 0 + 7 i s ( 1 - X.) ; 

or, solving for X 0 , we obtain 


(48) 


Xo 



( 49 ) 


Equation (49) will give the hydrogen content after the value of /j. 
has been found from the mass, luminosity, and radius of a star. 
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Finally, to determine ju for a given density p and temperature T , 
it is necessary to know N e . To determine N e it is sufficient, in the 
first instance, to use the result of the first approximation, namely, 
equation (30): 

Nc = 2 + • (s°) 

If necessary, it would be a simple matter to use a method of reitera¬ 
tion. Accurately, i.c., in our present scheme of approximation, we 
have, according to (41), 


^ » I + 


2 n* 


JUjl. A Z) / kT ’ 


(Si) 


G(T) 


where the summation is extended over all the elements and all 
the relevant principal quantum numbers, and where it may be re¬ 
called that 


G(T) = 


{nnn,,kTY u 
Ti ■' 


( 52 ) 


c) The accurate determination of p. To determine /x more accu¬ 
rately than by Stromgren’s method, we must allow for differences 
between the diiTcrcnt electrons in the same shell, for “excluded vol¬ 
umes, 1 ’ and also for electrostatic corrections. Such calculations have 
been made, for certain special cases, by Fowler and Guggenheim. 
We shall not go into these refinements here, but reference may be 
made to Fowler’s Statistical Mechanics. 

4. The stellar opacity coefficient . The main contribution to the 
opacity for the radiation in stellar interiors arises from photoelectric 
ionizations of the electrons bound to the nuclei of the highly ionized 
atoms. If the ionization potential for a particular state of the atom 
considered is x, then radiation of frequency v ^ v x , where 

hv x = X , (53) 

can ionize the atom photoelectrically. In addition to these bound- 
free transitions, there is still another kind, which can be described 
as “free-free” transitions and which also contribute to the opacity. 
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These free-free transitions correspond to free electrons which ab¬ 
sorb quanta of a definite frequency while in the attractive field of 
an atomic nucleus. 

Now, since the atoms in the interior of a star will be highly ionized, 
it is sufficient to consider for the probability of these bound-free and 
free-free transitions those computed for hydrogen-like atoms, i.e., 
for assumed Coulomb fields around charged nuclei. According to 
the theory of this phenomenon, as developed by Kramers, Gaunt, 
and others, we have the following results. 

a) Bound-free transitions .—If an atomic nucleus of charge Ze is 
considered with an electron in the state of principal quantum num¬ 
ber n, then the atomic absorption coefficient a 0 (v, Z; n) is given by 

( 54 ) 

( 55 ) 


if 


, „ s 64 -tt *Z 4 m 0 e 10 i i , 

Z;n). 


■S Xn 


In the expression for a 0 (v; Z; «), the quantity g{y\n), called the 
“Gaunt factor,’ 5 is a factor which depends on n and v, and which, 
for the values of n and v of importance in contributing to stellar 
opacity, is very near unity. Table it, due to Stromgren, gives the 

TABLE 11 


v/v n 

n — 1 

n = 2 

n = 3 

w — 4 

I .0. 

0.80 

0.89 

0.94 

0.98 

1.00 

O.99 

0.88 

0.94 

0.97 

1.02 

1.04 

1.05 

0.9 

1.0 

1.5 . 

2.0. 



3.0 . 



4.0 . 



5.0 . 







values of g(v, n) for some values of n , with argument v/v n . As 
vjv n ► 00 , g—*o; but, as will be shown in the subsequent discus¬ 
sion, only such values of g arc of significance as are very near those 
at the series head. Hence, we can, in practice, regard g as independ¬ 
ent of v and take as its value some constant value g. We shall re¬ 
turn to this question later. 
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b) Free-free transitions .—If we consider an atomic nucleus of 
charge Ze , then the rate of absorption of energy a 0 (v; v ), from radia¬ 
tion of frequency v and of unit intensity by electrons of velocity v 
and unit mean density, is 


a 0 (v; v\ Z ) 


47r Z 2 e (l 

3V3 hcm\vH 


(S6) 


There is a Gaunt factor for (56) as well, but we shall take it equal 
to unity (the free-free transitions do not in any case contribute ap¬ 
preciably to the stellar opacity). 

We shall now calculate the Rosseland mean coefficient of opacity 
as a function of density and temperature: 

Let us first consider the case of a single element of atomic num¬ 
ber Z and atomic weight A . By (56) the contribution to the absorp¬ 
tion coefficient per nucleus, expressed per gram of the material, 
which arises from free-free transitions and which is due to electrons 
with velocities in the range v, v + (fa, is 


(Uv; v\ Z) 
All 


N 9 dv , 


(57) 


where N V dv is the number of electrons per unit volume in the speci¬ 
fied velocity range. By Maxwell’s law of the distribution of veloci¬ 
ties we have 

Npdv = 47TiY ( . f-'VVaH V *J V . (58) 

The absorption coefficient k (Z) (°° ? 00) ? due to the atoms under con¬ 
sideration and arising from free-free transitions, is given by 


JX) 


(< 


’’ *> ’ J. . All .*>« 


(59) 


or by (56) and (58) 

{ y\ t v t 167r-Z 2 e u m r lVr f a 

K "‘ ("’ °°) - ITl 

or, after integration, 

C/M \ 1 

( 00 > “) = T77 


p-mf/itr vi j v ; ( 60 ) 


N . 1 


All ^-s/3 hc(2irm r ) l/2 (kT)'/* v 1 ’ 


(61) 
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If we put 


we can re-write (61) in the form 


where 


4 Z) (co } 00 ) = 


jj( Z) _ i 167 r 2 Z 2 e 6 h 2 N e 

ff ~ AH 3V3 c( 2 Tm e y /2 C kT)** ’ 


Let us now consider the bound-free transitions. By equation (40), 
the average number of electrons per atomic nucleus in the state of 
principal quantum number n is 


“(Z) _ 
n n — 


+ e~*i Z) / kT 

H 6 


Hence, the contribution to the absorption coefficient which is clue 
to the electrons in the state n , expressed per gram of the material, is 


k< z) (n, 00) = 7; 


n ( n z) (v ^ vi z) ) , (66) 


where v n is defined by 


- x f> - _ 2^ . (67) 

By (54) and ( 66 ) we have 

K <*)( n 00 ) = — !5s5L° 11 (68) 

" } All 3V3 ck<> n 3 v 3 ° n 9 

where, according to the remarks on page 262, the quantity g(p; «), 
which occurs in (54), has been replaced by a constant g. We now 
re-write (68) in the form 


1 167 r 2 Z 2 


2(27m,27 r 2 e A m ( .Z 2 g h 3 n! z * 


(Z)( \ _ 1 1 ^ _ ^ ^ ^6TY Trl'ft J <*7T g //■ n r i / ' 

K * \ n i ) , 4 // hc(2Trm c ) 3/3 h 3 n 2 h 2 n 3 (kT ) 3 u 3 ’ ^ 
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Substituting for Xn Z \ according to (67) and remembering the defi¬ 
nition of G(T ) (Eq. [52]), we can write, instead of (69), 


4 Z) («, °°) = 


1 167 r 2 Z 2 eHi 2 gG(T)xn /j) DjP 


All 3V3 0(21rm ,) 3/2 n*(kT)*- s u 3 


^ - ( 70 ) 


Comparing (70) with (64), we can express *>) in the form 


Di*> 


4 Z) (n, 00 ) = ~~ (« ^ = hv\P/kt) , (71) 


where 


2 n z 


D iz) _ ^(Z) WT) ___ 

/; ^ NrkT G[T) (Z) /kT ■ 

I+ JV 0 e 


Wc have the following alternative form for I)l z) : 

J,P/ tr 


/■)<«) _ nm M xjf! 
“ D * «•< *r 


+ (;(r) 


(72) 


(73) 


Hence, the absorption coefficient due to electrons in all the electronic 
shells and also due to the free-free transitions can be expressed as 


„(Z) 


D iz \u) 


( 74 ) 


where 

D iZ \u) = 

D[ X) + D[ x) + Z)«> + . . 

• • + D lP 

(« ^ «.), 

( 75 ) 

D (Z) (u) = 

I)[ x) + D {X) + ■ • 

■ • + 1 >}?‘ 

(«. > u ^ *<*), 

(76) 

D {x \u) = 

I) {Z) + ■ • 

■ ■ + i>ir 

(».. > H ^ Ur) , 

(77) 


Finally, if we consider a mixture of elements, we have to consider the 
functions D {x) (u) for each element defined as above; we then form the 
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net a b soiptio n coefficient by weighting each of the values of k (Z) 
with the appropriate abundance factors. Thus we have 


where 


* = , 

u l 


(78) 


D(u) = 2**0® («) . (79) 

The summations in (78) and (79) are to be effected over all the ele- 
ments. 

It is clear that D{u), as defined above, is a discontinuous function; 

IT. rh/lTlflrpci j.i 1 J 



Fig. 22 


stant between any two edges. Figure 22 illustrates the variation of 
K " frequency for the Russell mixture at T = 1 4 x 10’ deirrees 
and when log [G(r)/iV.] =. 3. [The unit of absorp, fon coefhciet , 

Figure 22 is 3.89 X xo 2 ^ 3 - 5 .] 

We have so far considered only the monochromatic absorption 
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coefficients. We have now to calculate the Rosseland mean coeffi¬ 
cient of opacity, as defined in equation (159) of chapter v. Intro¬ 
ducing the variable u (defined as in Eq. [62]) in equation (159) of 
chapter v, we find that 


By (78) we have 


1 

K 



1 e 2 n u A du 
K* (e u — 1)3 
00 e v u*du 
(e u — i) a 


1 

K 



1 c 2 ,, u 1 dn 
D(u) ( e " — i) 3 



e"u 4 du 
(e u - i ) 2 


(80) 


(81) 


By what has already been stated, the quantity D(u) is constant 
between two absorption edges. Let the absorption edges (of all the 
elements present), arranged in descending order, be «„ u 2 , . . . . , 
iu .Then 

/;(/<) = D(Ui, Mi ) ,) (ill > U ^ Uh ,) . ( 82 ) 


We can therefore express k in the form 


x _ S(uj) — .V(«* n) 

k />(«;, iu |,) ’ 


where S(u) is the function defined by 


S{u) = 



C* "it? (Ill 


(<!" l) 1 

C" llUllt 

y 


( 8.0 


(84) 


The integral in the denominator is easily evaluated. By a partial 
integration we have 



e" it'd it 
(<•" - i)-' 



L 


( 85 ) 
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The integral on the right-hand side has already been evaluated (Eqs. 
[104] and [105], v); it has the value ir 1 /15. Hence, we have 


0/ \ X S C u Ule2u 1 

S{u) ~ ^ Jo («■ - iy • 


The function S(u) was first introduced by Stromgren, who also tabu¬ 
lated the function sufficiently accurately for purposes of evaluating 
the stellar opacity coefficient. 

Stromgren expresses the opacity in the form 



where Z?//, defined as in equation (64), is evaluated for Z 2 /A = 6, 
and t is a numerical factor (the guillotine factor) depending on 
[G(T)/Ne] and T. Numerically, it is found that 



So far, we have neglected the ^-factor. Now the ^-factors, strictly 
speaking, enter as multipliers of the D { n Z) ' s. It is, however, clear 
that only g-values near the absorption edges are of importance, for 
g becomes different from (and smaller than) unity only far from the 
absorption edge; in these regions, however, there will be an absorp¬ 
tion edge of another element which will contribute to the stellar 
opacity for the region considered. In other words, if we go to fre¬ 
quencies v > Vn Z) , then the particular Di z) (which contributes to 
the absorption near v ^ v {Z) ) becomes small, compared to I)(n). 
An exception occurs for the absorption edges at high frequencies, 
but for these the weight A S(u) soon becomes negligible. Stromgren 
estimates that g = 0.90 will not lead to more than a 2 or 3 per cent 
error in the final formula for the opacity. Hence, by (87) and (88) 
we have 


130^ 

K H ‘ 


(89) 
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Table 12, due to Stromgren, gives values of Log IO t for different 
values of T and G(T)/N ei the computation having been carried 
through for the Russell mixture. Thus, for any given electron con¬ 
centration the table enables us to calculate the opacity arising from 
a Russell mixture of elements. 

TABLE 12 


Guillotine Factor Log I0 1 


T 

log |G(r>/A r „| 

00 

6 

S 

4 

3 

2 

iX 10 6 . 

0.03 






2 . 

.06 






3 . 

.02 






4 . 

.OO 

O.06 

O.13 




5 . 

.OI 

■ 07 

. 14 




6 . 

.08 

.14 

. 22 

0-35 

O.56 

0.79 

8 . 

■25 

•30 

■37 

■50 

.68 

o .93 

10 . 

•33 

.38 

•45 

.58 

.76 

0.99 

j 2 . 

•37 

.41 

.48 

.60 

.78 

1.01 

14 . 

■30 

■43 

*40 

.61 

• 79 

1.02 

16 . 

.40 

■43 

• 40 

.Oo 

.78 

1.02 

18 . 

■40 

•44 

-40 

.58 

.78 

1.02 

20 . 

• 4 1 

■44 

■40 

.f>0 

0.70 

1 03 

215 . 

0.48 

0.51 

0.56 

0 . 06 








We must now consider the effect of an admixture of light elements 
(hydrogen and helium) with the Russell mixture. First of all, it is 
clear that hydrogen and helium cannot directly contribute to the 
stellar absorption coefficient, the essential reason being that the ab¬ 
sorption edges of these elements lie in a spectral region the absorp¬ 
tion in which region does not contribute (for all practical purposes) 
to the Rosseland mean. The admixture of lighter elements has, how¬ 
ever, an indirect effect. 

Let us consider a mixture of elements hydrogen, helium, and 
the Russell mixture with the abundance factors A r , F, and 
(1 — X — F ), respectively. Since, as we have seen, the lighter ele¬ 
ments do not contribute to the opacity, the coefficient of opacity 
is, accordingly, 


K 


1 30 N r . 
T*H 


(1 ~ 


X 


F) . 


(90) 
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On the other hand, we have (cf. Eq. [50]) 

N, = \fj(i+X). (or) 

Combining (90) and (91), we can write 

K ~ 1 J3 5 C 1 -^X 1 — X — Y ), (gj) 

or, numerically, 

« = 3.9 x io« J^(i + X)(I -X-V). ' (0.0 

If the helium content is negligible, then 




From (93) (or [94]) and Table 12 wc can calculate the stellar opacity 
as a function of the density, temperature, and chemical composit ion 
(here “chemical composition” is essentially equivalent to the abun¬ 
dance of hydrogen and helium). Of course, Strbmgrcn’s table of the 
“guillotine factor” t has been calculated for the case where the heavi¬ 
er elements are assumed to occur in a definite ratio. A closer ex¬ 
amination shows, however, that this does not materially affect the 
formula for the stellar opacity. 

We have so far restricted ourselves to photoelectric ionization as 
contributing to the main source of stellar opacity. At high tempera 
tures however (higher than in the interiors of the more common 
stars), there is another physical process which becomes of impor¬ 
tance m contributing to stellar opacity. The process in question is 
the scattering by free electrons. 


According to the classical electromagnetic theory, an accelerate. 1 
e ectron emits radiation; we are here concerned with the converse 

phenomenon. J. J. Thomson has given for the scattering coeflicient 
«r e per electron the formula 


8xe 4 


( 95 ) 
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It will be seen that <r is independent of the frequency. Using (91) for 
the expression of the number of free electrons, we have for the con¬ 
tribution to the mass absorption coefficient by electron scattering 
the expression 


K i; (v)dv 


&we* 


3 2 II 


\Tr (I + X ) dv 


( 96 ) 


or, numerically, 


k c (v) = o. 2op(i + X ) . 


( 97 ) 


If electron scattering were the only source of stellar opacity, then 
the Rosseland mean coefficient k„ would be given by (cf. Eqs. [80] 
and [85]) 


1 _ 15 f°° 1 n*e 2l ‘ 

4 ir 4 Jo k c (u) (e u — i) 3 U ‘ 


(98) 


Since, however, «„(«) is independent of u, the integral in (98) is 
easily evaluated. It is found that 


JS_ 
47r 4 






1 + 2~* + 3" 3 +■■■■ " 

I + 2 “-4 + 3“ 4 + • • • J ’ 


( 99 ) 


The numerical value of the right side of the foregoing equation is 
found to be 1.055. Hence, by (97), (98), and (99), 




o. 20 p( 1 + X) 
i -055 


= o. i9p(t + X) . 


(100) 1 


If photoelectric ionization and electron scattering are both about 
equally important, then we must form the Rosseland mean of the 
combined absorption coefficient, which by (78) and (97) is 

Kn-iOO = ~^r + *"(*0 • ( I01 ) 

Thus, the resulting coefficient of opacity is given by 

i _ j_5 r m 1 _ u*e*"du , v 

*r\i 47T»J 0 D(u)tr* + K,(u) (C" — I> { ‘ ^ 


It is necessary to distinguish between k,.(i /) and k„. 
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Stromgren has evaluated /c e+ i according to (102) for a number of 
typical temperatures and densities at which electron scattering be¬ 
comes important, and he has given the following empirical rule: 

For a given T and [G{T)/N^ calculate the coefficient of opacity 
Ki due to the ionization process only, using the table of guillotine 
factors. Then calculate K ei which is given by (100). The actual opac¬ 
ity K e +i is equal to the greater of the two quantities k* and K e plus 1.5 
times the smaller of the two. 

This completes the discussion of stellar opacity. 

5. Determination of the mean molecular weights of the stars .—We 
have shown in the last two sections how the mean molecular weight 
and the stellar opacity can be determined in terms of the abundances 
of hydrogen and helium. In the discussion we shall in the first in¬ 
stance assume that the helium content can be neglected. We shall 
return to this question in § 9. 

Our assumption, therefore, is that the stellar material is a mixture 
of hydrogen and the heavier elements in the ratio, by weight, 
X 0 : 1 — X 0 . We shall further assume that the heavier elements 
form a Russell mixture. Actually, we make this definite assumption 
about the heavier elements because that is the ratio in which 
the elements are approximately present in the sun and in stellar 
atmospheres (Russell and C. H. Payne), and which further 
happens to agree roughly with the abundances with which these 
elements are present in the earth’s crust. But this assumption, 
made for the sake of definiteness, is from the point of view of 
stellar interiors a very “harmless one,” in the sense that any 
other assumption regarding the abundances of the heavier elements 
will lead to substantially the same conclusions regarding the abun¬ 
dance of hydrogen. This is seen when we compare our first and sec¬ 
ond approximations for £i, which are given in § 3. On the first ap¬ 
proximation we derived, with no particular assumption regarding 
the abundances of the heavier elements but only assuming that the 
material is highly ionized, that 


2 

i + 3*o ’ 


(103) 


m = 
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while a more rigorous consideration of the state of ionization for 
the case when the heavier elements form a Russell mixture, led to 

M = 2AT 0 + n*(i - X.) ’ (l ° 4) 

where Hr is tabulated in Table 10. An examination of (104) with 
the values of Hr given in Table 10, and a comparison with (103), 
readily shows that the actual specification of the abundances of the 
heavier elements is hardly of importance in the present connection. 
The same thing is true of stellar opacity, for which we can use 

k = 3.90 x io 3 -’ - xi). (105) 

It should be mentioned in this connection that if, instead of the 
Russell mixture, we use one in which there is a higher proportion of 
the heavier elements, then, though the coefficient l) {/) in the opac¬ 
ity formula (Eqs. [64], [71], [73I, and [74]) increases, this effect is 
largely compensated by a corresponding increase 2 in the mean mo¬ 
lecular weight, which works in the opposite direction. We thus see 
that equation (105) is valid over a wide range of the relative abun¬ 
dances of the heavier elements. 

We shall now proceed to outline the method of determining the 
hydrogen abundance, A' () , for a star of known mass, radius, and lu¬ 
minosity. 

We shall write equation (105) in the form 

K = K " J y-J.s > ( to6 ) 

where 

= 3-9 X io' s (i - Xi) . (107) 


2 That Him* is an increase of n is seen as follows: For a Russell mixture we have seen 
that when it is completely ionized there are 0.54 free particles per unit atomic weight. 
If there is a higher proportion of the heavier elements than in the Russell mixture, there 
will be a smaller number of free particles per unit atomic weight; this will increase g, 
and therefore decrease the number of free electrons per unit volume. 
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The formula for k which was used in § i (Eq. [3]) is of the same form 
as (106), above. We can therefore use the luminosity formula (14), 
which can be written as 

Ms-5 

k * = 7.17 x 10*4 2^1 (MO 7-5 > (108) 

where L, M, and R are expressed in solar units. Further 

k* = j, (109) 


where l is a mean value for the guillotine factor (cf. Eq. [8]). 

Thus, for a star of known L, M , and R and an assumed value 
for /x, equation (108) suffices to determine k* and if we can estimate 
the value of l 7 then we have—so to say—an astronomical determina¬ 
tion of the physical constant k 0 . Again, an assumed value for /x im¬ 
plies, according to (103) or (104), a definite value for X a ; hence we 
have, according to (107), a physical determination of k 0 . We now 
arrange by a proper choice of /x (or X 0 ) that the astronomical and 
the physical values of k 0 agree. The value of X 0 (or /x) which brings 
about this agreement determines the hydrogen content of the star 
under consideration. The point which remains to be settled is the 
determination of the mean value l of the guillotine factor. 

According to the discussion in § 4, t depends on [G{T)/N,], 
which, according to equation (36), is defined by 


G(T) _ ( 2 irm e kTy / 2 1 
N„ ~ 2 U N,' 


(no) 


To determine l it is clearly sufficient to consider the first approxima¬ 
tion of § 4, according to which 


I H- 3Xo k rp, 

2 H pT ’ 


= i(i + X„)f r 


By (no) and (in) we have 

G(T) __ ( 2 irm e kTy i + 3 Y„ kT 

N, 2 1+X0 p„’ 
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which is easily seen to be equivalent to 

G(T) _ 2(2irw,) i/a fe s/2 3 1 + 3 -Aq 1 - ft h 
N e h 3 a 1 -f- ft 


Numerically, the foregoing is 

= 2.63 X 10 14 X 


1 + 3 *° 1 ~ ft 
1 + *„ ft 


T~3 


or 

log 



r , T 1 + 3*° 

2.303 14.42 + Log - ° 

-Log r^ 



(114) 


(ns) 


Since, according to our first approximation considered in § 7 of 
chapter vi, the standard-model density distribution is to be regarded 
as a first approximation, we can use for 0 in the foregoing equation 
the value determined by Eddington’s quartic equation. We shall 
then have to study the march of [G(T)/N t ] through the star and 
by using the table of guillotine factors (Table 12) infer the appro¬ 
priate mean value, l. We shall illustrate the estimation of l for the 
sun. If we assume for /z the value T.05, the solution of the quartic 
equation yields 1 — /3 = 0.004, and by equation (62) of chapter vi, 
it is found that T r = 20,000,000 degrees. 'Fable 13 (due to Strom- 


TAM-K 13 


T 

K,r-fi 

t 

T 

K 1.^1 

t 

20X io'*. 

2.8 

7 

12 X 1 o ft . 

3-5 

3 « 

A I 

5 

A 

iX . 

2 .9 

() 

10 

i(> . 

3 • 1 

(> 

8 

3 

2 

14 . 

3-3 

5 

(> 

*r ■ 1 

4 .6 





gren) gives the corresponding variation of / through the star. From 
the table Strbmgren estimates that the appropriate mean value of t 
is about 5, which is seen to be the value of / at about two-thirds of 
the central temperature. This appears to be a general rule, so that 
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to determine the order of magnitude of l we first determine T c ac¬ 
cording to equation (62) of chapter vi and then calculate [G(T)/N e ] 
for T = 2/3 T c as given by (114) or (115). From Table 12 we then 
obtain the corresponding value of t. This value of t is used in the 
luminosity formula as a first approximation to l . After a first ap¬ 
proximation to n has been obtained, the quantity l having been esti¬ 
mated in the foregoing manner, we can then proceed to a second ap¬ 
proximation by determining l defined appropriately (cf. Eq. [8]). 

Using this method, Stromgren has computed the values of n and 
has thus inferred the hydrogen contents of those stars for which 
there is fairly reliable information concerning Z, M , and R. Tables 
14 a and 14& illustrate the determination of n for Capella and the sun. 

TABLE 14a 


The Determination of the Hydrogen Content of Capella A 


Xo 

M 

i-/S 

Log ko (Astro.) 

Log K() 
(Physical) 

0.34. 

0-95 

0.04 

25.37 

25-53 

■31. 

I .OO 

.04 

25-51 

25-54 

.28. 

1.OS 

• os 

25.64 

25-55 

.25. 

1.10 

.06 

2576 

25 56 

0.22. 

LIS 

0.07 

25.88 

25 -56 


log [G(T)/AVI = 7; 7 -i; ^ = 0.30; 


TABLE 146 


The Determination of the Hydrogen Content of the Sun 


Xo 

A* 

1-0 

Log ko (Astro.) 

Log Ko 
(Physical) 

0.36. 

I .00 

0.003 

24.85 

24.84 

•33 . 

1.05 

.004 

25. or 

24.85 

O. 2Q. 

I . IO. 

0.004 

25 . 16 

24.86 


log [G(T)/iVfl] = 3; ^0-0.36; 1.60 


In connection with the foregoing solutions it is necessary to re¬ 
mark that the values of X Q given do not represent the only solution 
to the problem. For a given star there are, in general, two values of 
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X a for which there is agreement between the astronomical and the 
physical values of k*. The second solution, as we shall see presently, 
however, corresponds to an extremely high abundance of hydrogen. 
We can best illustrate the existence of this second solution in the 
case of Capella, for which the guillotine factor is approximately 
unity. 

If there exists a solution corresponding to which X a is almost 
unity, we can put g = 0.5 in the luminosity formula. Again, for the 
order of stellar masses we shall normally be interested in (masses 
less than to O), jS c is very nearly unity. Hence, we can also put 
Pc = 1. Equation (108) now reduces to 

MS- 5 

K * = 4 0 x 10“ 2^r s (m = 0.5, p c = 1). (io8') 


For Capella, M = 4.18, L = 120, and R = 15.8. Inserting these 
values in (108'), we find that k* = 2.17 X io 25 . It is also found 
that l is unity, and hence 


while 


k„ (astronomical) = 2.17 X io 2 -’, 
k„ (physical) = 3.89 X io 2S (1 — X, 2 ,) . 


From the foregoing it follows that A'„ = 0.997. In other words, this 
second solution corresponds to 99.7 per cent abundance of hydrogen, 
while our first solution corresponds to 30 per cent of hydrogen. 
Similar results will be obtained for the other stars. Hence, quite 
generally, the second solution corresponds to an extremely high 
abundance of hydrogen, and it is improbable that such an extreme 
abundance of hydrogen can correspond to reality. Actually, there 
are reasons to believe that the hydrogen abundance in stellar in¬ 
teriors must be less than in stellar atmospheres the essential ground 
for this belief being that the heavier elements will “sink” relatively 
more toward the center of a star than the lighter elements, and it 
appears that hydrogen is not present in stellar atmospheres to any¬ 
thing approaching 99.7 per cent by weight. We shall therefore re¬ 
strict ourselves (unless otherwise stated) to the solution which corre¬ 
sponds to a “moderate” abundance of hydrogen. 
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6. General remarks. —Before we proceed to describe Stromgren’s 
results for other stars and the bearing of these calculations toward 
an interpretation of the Hertzsprung-Russell diagram, it is neces¬ 
sary to make some comments concerning our present attitude, as 
compared with that generally adopted in an earlier epoch (i.e., prior 
to Stromgren’s systematic work). 

In Eddington’s earlier work it was assumed that all stars have 
the same mean molecular weight (jj, ~ 2). This implies, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, that the lighter elements (hydrogen in the present 
connection) are not abundant. The assumption of constant /* is not 
only characteristic of Eddington’s early work but has been implicitly 
assumed quite generally. This assumption, according to our present 
point of view, has to be abandoned. The reasons can be briefly sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

Let us suppose that the abundance of hydrogen is negligible. Then 
we immediately come into conflict with the physical theory of the 
stellar opacity. The nature of the conflict can be illustrated by tak¬ 
ing the case of Capella. Observationally, we have 

L = 1 2 oLq ; M = 4.18 O ; R = 15. SRq . 

Let us assume (as in Eddington’s early work) that m = 2.11. Then 
we have 

]8 = 0.717 ; To = 7-9 X io 6 . 

The guillotine factor l is found to be unity, so that, according to 
(i° 7 )> = o), 

k* (physical) = 3.9 X io 2S . 

From (108), on the other hand, it is found that 

k* (astronomical) = 8.8 X io 2f) . (116) 

We see that the two values of /c* differ by a factor of about 23; this 
is the famous “opacity discrepancy.” In spite of this discrepancy, 
the tendency was to assume that the origin of it is due to the in¬ 
adequacy of the physical theory, and in Eddington’s early work k* 
was assumed to be equal to its “astronomical value.” The luminosity 
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formula (108) (with k* according to [116]) was therefore used to 
predict the luminosities of other stars. It was found that the lu¬ 
minosities thus predicted agreed with observation. This was taken 
to imply that the stars in fact form a one-parametric sequence of 
configurations. 

But the foregoing point of view has to be abandoned, for the 
more refined theory of the stellar opacity now available leaves no 
room for doubting the physical theory. Consequently, we must ac¬ 
cept an abundance of the lighter elements, in particular of hydrogen, 
to remove the discordance between the physical and the astronomi¬ 
cal value of k*. But now it may be argued that we may allow for an 
abundance of hydrogen but still use a constant g for all the stars, so 
that the luminosity formula can still be used to predict the luminosi¬ 
ties for stars of known mass and radius. This idea gained some cur¬ 
rency when it was found that both Capellaand the sun lead to about 
the same value of A r „. But one important difference has to be noticed. 
We obtain the same value of -Y„ for Capclla and the sun because 
of the guillotine factor. For the sun the guillotine factor is 5, while 
for Capella it is unity, so that, if we use for k* the value derived 
from Capclla, and use (108) to predict the luminosity of the sun, we 
should be wrong by a factor of 5. *FsTow, this same argument (due 
originally to Eddington) can be employed to show the necessity for 
introducing a variable .Y u . Consider, for instance, the sun and £ Her- 
culis A/ Both have very nearly the same mass (Af f u«r = 0.96), but 
£ Herculis A has a radius about twice that of the sun and a lu¬ 
minosity about four times that of the sun. Suppose we assume that 
the sun and £ Herculis A have the same value for ;u. It is found now 
that for £ Herculis l is 2.,$. Again, since £ Herculis has twice the 
solar radius, the predicted luminosity would be 


L (predicted) 


g-3 X (0.96)* * 

2“-s X s ' " S ’ 


while L (observed) =4.0 i.e., a discrepancy of a factor of 16. Thus, 
£ Herculis must have a different value of g from that of the sun. 
Indeed, calculation shows that for £ Herculis, A r „ = o.ti and 
M = M 5 - 

J This is only an example. We can give other similar examples. 
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Thus, for consistency we are forced to accept a variable n for 
stars; consequently, the luminosity formula (108) has to be used 
to determine /u. (or X 0 ) for individual stars, rather than to predict 
the luminosities for different stars. It is necessary to emphasize 
this because Eddington, who, independently of Stromgren, intro¬ 
duced the abundance of hydrogen to remove the “opacity discrep¬ 
ancy” for the case of Capella and the sun, seems inclined to the view 
that the luminosity formula can still be used to predict L for other 
stars, using a constant y. ~ i.o for all stars. The objection to using 
the luminosity formula in determining [i for the individual stars 
seems to arise from an uneasiness that \i is used as an “adjustable 
parameter” to “save” an “inadequate” theory. But the answer to 
such an objection is that, if we allow /jl to be variable, the derived 
y ?s show a systematic variation in the plane of the Hertzsprung- 
Russell diagram and do not show any randomness. In other words, 
we derive an interpretation of the characteristic features of the 
Hertzsprung-Russell diagram in conformity with the Vogt-Russell 
theorem. 

7- Interpretation of the Hertzsprung-Russell diagram .—According 
to the method outlined in § 5, it is relatively simple to determine 
the hydrogen contents of stars for which the values of the funda¬ 
mental parameters L, M, and R are known. The computations have 
been carried out for about forty stars, and the resulting hydrogen 
contents for some of them are given in Table 34 in the form of an ap¬ 
pendix. We shall here be concerned only with the general results, 
but it may be mentioned that for the B stars it is necessary to take 
into account the effect of electron scattering, which was considered 
at the end of § 4. 

First of all, the question arises whether we cannot represent the 
whole observational material—within the limits of the uncertainty 
of the observations—on the assumption of a constant for all the 
stars. We have already considered this question in § 6, and a closer 
examination now reveals that, though the most commonly discussed 
stars—the sun, Capella A, and Sirius A—have about equal hydro¬ 
gen content (~35 per cent), it is yet not possible to predict the lu¬ 
minosities of all the stars considered on the basis of a constant jjl. 
If an attempt is made, we encounter discrepancies in the predicted 
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luminosities sometimes amounting to as much as by a factor of 50, 
and further, these discrepancies show a systematic character. The 
magnitude of these discrepancies and their systematic nature pre¬ 
clude the possibility of constant /*. It is highly satisfactory that 
we are led to a variable n (or ,Y 0 ) purely from observations, for we 
are led to precisely the same conclusion by appealing to the Vogt- 
Russell theorem. For, two stars of equal mass can differ (in radius 



Kio. 23a. —Kach dot represents a star and is labeled by the computed A r „ (Strdm- 
gren, Zs.f. Ap., 7, 222,1033). 

or/and luminosity) only on account of a difference in chemical com¬ 
position, and we have now to examine whether the observed masses, 
radii, and luminosities, and the derived hydrogen contents enable 
us to arrange the stars as a two-parametric family of configurations 
(the two parameters being M and A',,). 

In Figures 23a and 236 we have plotted Log M against Log R. 
Each star is represented by a point in this plane, and wc label each 
point by the appropriate A'„. We see that the plot in this diagram 
enables us—more or less unambiguously -to draw curves of constant 
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(i (or X 0 ) in the (Log M, Log R) plane. Schematically, the situation 
that arises is shown in Figure 24. 

It is clear from Figure 23 or Figure 24 that, if we consider a se¬ 
quence of stars of a given M but of increasing radii, then along this 
sequence the hydrogen content decreases, while the mean molecular 
weight increases. This is, indeed, a quite general result: For a given 



Fig. 236.—This is a revised diagram in which the more recent data have been used. 
As in Fig. 23a, each dot represents a star and is labeled by the computed A'„. 

mass, with increasing radius , the hydrogen content decreases. This re¬ 
sult is easily understood. Observationally, it is well known that a 
rough empirical mass-luminosity correlation exists in nature.- An in¬ 
crease of radius, then, has two effects: first, the guillotine factor 
decreases, and, second, the radius factor in the luminosity formula 
increases. Both these effects act in the same sense--toward lowering 
the predicted luminosity; to counteract this effect it is necessary to 
increase or, what comes to the same thing, to decrease the hydro- 
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gen content. In the case of the massive stars, however, another effect 
becomes important: For the massive stars of smaller radii (i.e., for 
the B stars which form the continuation of the main series) the cen¬ 
tral temperature is sufficiently high to reduce the magnitude of the 
general (i.e., the Kramers-Gaunt) opacity, thus making the con¬ 
tribution to the absorption by electron scattering important. Thus, 
while a decreasing radius still corresponds to an increase in the guil- 



Kkj. 24. The semiempiru'ul curves of constant .Y« in t In* (Log j[j , Log tf) plane 
(Striimgrcn, /s. f. Ap. y 7, 222, 1 «),$.*). I'-su'h curve is labeled by the corresponding 
value of A\,. 

lotinc factor, the increasing importance of electron scattering with 
decreasing radius acts in the opposite direction , in counteracting the 
decrease of stellar opacity arising from the guillotine factor. Hence, 
in the case of the massive stars, though decreasing radius still corre¬ 
sponds to increasing A',„ the range of variation in A'„ for given 
change in R is much less than for stars of “ordinary" masses (i.e., 
M < 4 O). 

Once we have drawn an empirical set of curves of constant A'„ as 
in Figure 24 (which, it will be remembered, combines the results de¬ 
rived from a theoretical [/., M, R, ju] relation and the set of values 
of L, M, and R that occur in nature), then, if we specify the mass 
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and the radius of a star, the appropriate ju or X„ can be directly read 
off from the diagram; from a knowledge of M, R, and /t we can pre¬ 
dict L. Further, we can transform the curves of constant X 0 from 
the (Log M, Log R ) plane to a set of curves of constant X 0 in the plane 
of the Hertzsprung-Russell (for short, “H.R.”) diagram. As is well 
known, the co-ordinates which describe a star in the H.R. plane are 
the absolute magnitude (essentially —2.5 Log L ) and the spectral 
type (essentially Log T e ), T,. (the effective temperature) increasing 



Fig. 25.—The curves of constant X„ (the full-line curves) and the curves of constant 
M (the dotted curves) in the plane of the Hertssprung-Russcll diagram (Stromgren, 
Zs./.Ap., 7, 222, 1933). 

toward the left. To transform the curves of constant X„ from the 
(Log M, Log R) plane to curves of constant X 0 in the H.R. plane, we 
go along each particular curve in the (Log M, Log R) plane, and for 
each point we calculate L according to the luminosity formula, and 
hence also Log T e ; for, according to the definition of the effective 
temperature, we have 



Similarly, we can draw curves of constant M in the H.R. plane. 
These two sets of curves will enable us to determine both the mass 
and the hydrogen content of a star merely from its position in the 
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Hertzsprung-Russell diagram (see Fig. 25). It may happen that the 
curves of constant X 0 intersect in the H.R. plane. In such cases ref¬ 
erence must be made to the (Log M, Log R) plane. We have thus suc¬ 
ceeded in arranging the stars in a two-parametric sequence entirely 
in conformity with the requirements of the Vogt-Russell theorem. 

From the topography of the curves of constant X a and constant 
M, we derive the following interpretation (due to Stromgren) of the 
characteristic features of the Hertzsprung-Russell diagram: 

The main series up to spectral class A is the locus of stars of hy¬ 
drogen content varying between 25 and 45 per cent—i.e., about a 
mean of 35 per cent—and masses running up to 2.5 O. Stars of 
small mass and low hydrogen content are relatively rare—they oc¬ 
cur as subgiants of spectral classes G-K. The gap between the M 
giants and the corresponding dwarfs (on the main series) arises from 
the circumstance that not even stars of low hydrogen content “scat¬ 
ter” in this region. The massive stars (M > 5 O) occurring in the 
region of the B stars which arc rich in hydrogen (A\, sometimes going 
up to 95 per cent) form the continuation of the main series—the 
continuation arising from the circumstance that massive stars with 
“medium” hydrogen content (0.4 < A'„ < 0.8) which arc on the 
main series occur in a very small region of the H.R. diagram between 
the B and the A stars. (We shall obtain evidence in chapter viii for 
the breakdown of the standard model for the very massive stars. 
Further, along the main series the breakdown probably sets in at 
about M = 10 O. The investigations of the hydrogen content of 
the B stars is therefore somewhat inconclusive. We shall return to 
these matters in chapter viii.) The giant branch is characterized by 
stars having about the same hydrogen content as (or somewhat less 
than) the main series stars. The giant branch is limited on the side 
of low luminosity, since stars of low luminosity are relatively rare. 
On the side of high luminosity it is limited again, because, for A r „ a 
little greater than 0.3, the characteristic bend of the curves of con¬ 
stant .Y„ disappears, and also because the stars of large mass with 
hydrogen content greater than about 40 per cent scatter over a large 
area in the H.R. diagram, which must, therefore, be sparsely popu¬ 
lated. The gap (the “Hertzsprung gap”) in the giant branch in the 
region of spectral class F is probably due to a real scarcity of stars 
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with masses between 2.5 and 4.5 O. The supergiants, then, are in¬ 
terpreted as massive stars with medium hydrogen content. The 
“spreading-out” of the curves of constant X 0 in the supergiant region 
of the H.R. diagram is easily understood from the remarks made 
on pages 282 and 283. 


5.0 4.8 4.6 4.4 4.2 4 0 3.8 3.6 3.4 



Fid. 26—The abscissae are Log Tv; the ordinates arc absolute bolometrie magni¬ 
tudes (Kuiper, Ap. J ., 86, 176, 1937). The clusters are identified in "fable 2 of Kuiper’s 
paper. 

8. Kuiper's interpretation of the cluster diagrams: the hydrogen con¬ 
tent of the Ilyades stars .—So far wc have considered only the charac¬ 
teristic features of the general H.R. diagram. It is clear that we can 
construct the absolute-magnitude--spectral-typc diagrams, includ¬ 
ing in the plot only such stars as are physically associated -like the 
stars in a cluster. The H.R. diagram for stars in a cluster may be 
called a “cluster diagram.” The pioneering work on this subject was 
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done by Hertzsprung in 1911, and extensive studies of a systematic 
nature of the cluster diagrams have been carried out by Trumpler; 
for a general discussion of the subject from the observational side, 
and for references, see a paper by Kuipcr quoted in the Bibliographi¬ 
cal Notes at the end of this chapter. Figure 26 is taken from Kuiper’s 
paper. From the similarity of these curves with the Stromgren 
curves of constant Kuiper infers that the stars in a cluster are 
characterized by approximately the same hydrogen content. 

A comparison of the diagrams for the Pleiades and the Hyades in¬ 
dicate that Hyades stars should have relatively low hydrogen con¬ 
tent. In the case of the Hyades cluster, Kuiper’s suggestion is capa- 
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* For ADS .si.is Kuipcr has revised the data on llu? basis of additional information. The new 
value has been used here. 


ble of verification. There are six stars in this cluster for which Kuiper 
has derived the values of A, A/, and A\ For these stars Stromgren 
has computed the hydrogen content A\„ and the results are given 
in 'Table 15. 'The uncertainties in the values of A, A/, and K used 
arise essentially from the uncertainties in the parallax of the individ¬ 
ual stars (though the parallax of the cluster itself is fairly reliably 
known). According to Kuiper, the weighted mean of the six de¬ 
terminations, which gives A'„ (mean) = 0.16, may be considered as 
a reliable estimate of hydrogen content of the Hyades stars. 

9. The abundance of helium in stellar interiors. We found in § 3 
that, for purposes of the analysis of stellar interiors it is sufficient 
to consider the abundances of hydrogen, helium, and all the other 
heavier elements (Russell mixture) lumped into one group. In the 
discussions in §§ 5, 6, 7, and 8 we assumed that the helium content 
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could be neglected. This assumption is justifiable in the first in¬ 
stance in so far as investigations of the stellar atmospheres seem to 
indicate that hydrogen is very much more abundant than helium. 
But it should be remembered that the determination of the abun¬ 
dances of hydrogen and helium in stellar atmospheres is a matter of 
great complexity. This has to be borne in mind, especially in view 
of the fact that in a recent investigation on the transmutation of 
elements in stellar interiors (chap, xii) by von Weizsacker the sug¬ 
gestion is made that helium may be very much more abundant than 
all the other heavier elements put together. Indeed, von Weizsack- 
er’s theory seems to require helium to be as much as eight to ten 
times as abundant as the Russell mixture; and Stromgren has ex¬ 
amined whether this requirement of von Weizsacker’s theory is com¬ 
patible with the data concerning the masses, luminosities, and radii 
of the stars. We shall follow Stromgren’s discussion of this matter. 

Let us consider the “second solution” for the hydrogen content, 
the existence of which we pointed out in § 5. In the case of Capella 
we found that the “second solution” corresponds to an abundance of 
99.7 per cent of hydrogen. But this extreme abundance of hydrogen 
corresponds to the relative abundance of hydrogen to the Russell 
mixture which is so high as to be quite improbable. However, if 
we reduce the amount of hydrogen by a small amount and replace 
it by helium, then we increase /jl so that the predicted luminosity, in 
the first instance, is greater. Hence, in order to predict the correct 
luminosity, we must increase the absorption and hence increase the 
abundance of the heavier elements. It is clear that by a suitable 
increase of the amount of the Russell mixture present we can again 
obtain agreement between the observed and the predicted luminosi¬ 
ties. We now have two unknowns—the hydrogen content, X , and 
the helium content, Y. There is only one relation—the theoretical 
(L, M, R, fj) relation—available, so that we can determine the hydro¬ 
gen content X and the ratio of Russell mixture to helium (U : Y) 
as functions of the helium content. Tables 16 a and 16 b (due to 
Stromgren) illustrate the results of such calculations for the case of 
the sun and Capella. 

The table shows that the (L, M, i?, ju) relation can be used to de¬ 
termine the maximum value of the ratio Y : U. Also, a definite 
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physical theory of the transmutation of elements in stellar interiors 
would provide a theoretical value for the ratio Y : U. For a specified 
value of the ratio Y : U ) we have, in general, two solutions, but it 
will be more difficult to decide between them now. For example, if 
the ratio were prescribed to be 10, then for the sun we have for the 
relative abundances of hydrogen, helium, and the Russell mixture 

TABLE 16 a 

The Hydrogen and Helium Content of the Sun 


Helium 

Content (F) 

Hydro wen 
Content (X) 

Russell-Mixture 
Content [ U ) 

Y : U 

U : X 

0.00 . 

1.00 

0.002 

0 

0.002 

• og. 

0.90 

.004 

22 

.005 

.19. 

0.80 

.oog 

21 

.011 

.28. 

0.70 

.02 

15 

.026 

.36. 

O.61 

.04 

10 

■059 

.42. 

O-SI 

.07 

6 

.14 

0.43. 

0-43 

0.14 

3 

0.32 


TABLE 166 

The Hydrogen and Helium Content of Capella A 


Helium 

Content O') 

Hydrogen 
Content (.Y) 

Russell-Mixture 
Content ({/) 

V : U 

U : X 

0.00. 

l .00 

0.001 

0 

0.001 

.10. 

O.QO 

.002 

4 () 

.002 

•19 . 

0.80 

.005 

37 

.006 

■ 2g. 

0 

r»- 

d 

.012 

24 

.02 

■ 37 . 

o.(>o 

.025 

1 5 

.04 

■42. 

0.51 

.07 

r> 

■13 

0-47 . 

O.42 

O.II 

4 

0.26 


the two solutions 60 : 36 : 4 and go : 10 : ^ 0.3. Of the two so¬ 
lutions, the first is probably more consistent with the spectroscopic 
evidence from the study of stellar atmospheres. It should further 
be noticed that the observational uncertainties in L alTect the de¬ 
rived content of the Russell mixture directly, so that the chemical 
composition derived on the hydrogen-helium - Russell-mixturc hy¬ 
pothesis is very much more sensitive to the uncertainties in the ob¬ 
servational values of L than is the case on the hydrogen- Russell- 
mixture hypothesis. 
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For the other stars we have similar results; for Capella A, Strom- 
gren finds that the calculations lead to results very similar to those 
for the sun. For the subgiants, it again appears that they are rela¬ 
tively poorer in hydrogen than the main-series stars. Further, the 
connection between the radius and the content of the heavy ele¬ 
ments appears to be the same as in our earlier discussion on the basis 
of the hydrogen-Russell-mixture hypothesis. Indeed, the run of the 
curves of constant abundance of the heavy elements in the plane 
of the H.R. diagram derived in § 7 (Fig. 25) is seen to be very gen¬ 
eral: If we consider stars of “medium” masses (M < 2.5 O), then 
an increase in R has two effects: it decreases the guillotine factor /, 
and it increases the R° 5 factor in the luminosity formula. Both these 
effects, acting in the same sense, make the predicted luminosity too 
low in the first instance (there being an empirical rough mass-lumi¬ 
nosity correlation). To obtain agreement between the predicted and 
the observed values of Z, we must increase the abundance of the 
heavier elements; i.e., U increases with increasing R. For the more 
massive stars, on the other hand, the electron scattering—now of im¬ 
portance—acts in the opposite direction to the guillotine factor and 
the R° 5 factor in the luminosity formula. The “spreading-out” of 
the curves of constant U in the H.R. diagram is thus seen to be very 
general. The general conclusions, then, are essentially the same as 
before. The important point to note in the present connection is 
that an abundance of helium comparable to that of hydrogen is 
“compatible with the observational data concerning the masses, lu¬ 
minosities and radii of the stars” (Stromgren). 
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CHAPTER VIII 


STELLAR ENVELOPES AND THE CENTRAL 
CONDENSATION OF STARS 

In this chapter we shall discuss the equilibrium of stellar en¬ 
velopes. By a “stellar envelope” we shall mean the outer parts of a 
star, which, though containing only a small fraction (for definite¬ 
ness, we shall assume this fraction to be io per cent) of the total 
mass, M , nevertheless occupy a good fraction of the radius, R . A 
study of stellar envelopes has a twofold importance for astrophysical 
theories: first, it extends the region of the study of the conventional 
stellar atmospheres into the far interior, and second, it has also a 
very definite bearing on the studies of the deep interiors which are 
our main concern in this monograph. Thus, the central condensa¬ 
tion of a star, defined as the fraction £* of the radius, R, which in¬ 
closes the inner 90 per cent of the mass, M , must give some indica¬ 
tion of the concentration of the mass toward the center of the star 
under consideration. It is clear that (1 — £*) is a measure of the 
extent of the stellar envelope. The main problem which we shall 
consider in the theory of stellar envelopes is the evaluation of the 
central condensations of stars of known L, M, and R and assumed 
chemical composition. We shall see that this subject is closely re¬ 
lated to the problems discussed in chapter vii. 

i- The equilibrium of stellar envelopes .—The general theory pre¬ 
sented here is due to Chandrasekhar. 

In writing down the equations of equilibrium, the following two 
simplifications will be introduced: (a) that there are no sources of 
energy in the stellar envelope, and ( b ) that the mass contained in 
the envelope can be neglected in comparison with the mass of the 
star as a whole. Indeed, these two assumptions can be taken to 
define the stellar envelope. 

The equations of equilibrium of the stellar envelope, then, are 
d(P 0 + Pr) _ GM 

dr r * P ' l ' 
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and 


dfir kL 

dr 4 Ter 1 p * 


(2) 


the symbols having their usual meaning. The formula for the stellar 
opacity appropriate to the present discussion is (cf. Eq. [94], vii) 

k = 3.89 X io*s ^. (3) 


It is found that, under the circumstances of the stellar envelope, the 
guillotine factor t does not vary appreciably; in many cases of prac¬ 
tical importance it is very near unity, and even under the most un¬ 
favorable circumstances it varies only by as much as a factor of 3. 
Further, the guillotine factor occurs in the final formulae (which de¬ 
termine the central condensation £*) only as a square root, so that 
we can conveniently replace t by a constant l 0 throughout the en¬ 
velope. We shall therefore write (3) as 


K = K 0 pT ; 


K 0 — 


3.9 X io 3S (i - Xj) 

h 


Dividing (i) by (2) and using (4), wc have 

(ip 0 __ \-kcGM s __ 
(lp T k»L p 


The equations of equilibrium, then, are 

k 3 d(pT) _ 4 ttcGM 7 '* 5 
pH a d( T A ) k () L p 


and 


a d(T*) _ K n L p 2 
3 dr 4 ref 2 T imS 1 


dM(r) 

dr 


47 r r 2 p . 


(4) 


( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 

(?) 

( 8 ) 


The foregoing equations are reduced by the substitutions 
r = Ri ; r = T„r ; 


p — Puff ; 


M(r ) = DMi , (9) 
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to the form 

„ d(ar) t 3 - s 

d(r<) ~~~ X > 

(10) 

and 

t2 d ( r4 ) _ o - 2 

dj- • S } 

(«) 

provided 

# t2 

T% ~ ’ 

(12) 


^°’ s _ KoL Tl s k 0 L 3 1 

Po AttcGM ’ P l ~ 47rc a R> 

(13) 


K = — $ £l . n 4 nR 3 p„ 

pH ary D M ■ 

(14) 

The solutions of equations (13) and (14) are found to be 



_ _ f4TTcGM\ s ($ GM\1 

V «0 L ) \a R ) ’ 

( i s) 


T _ ^4 ircGMy ^3 GMy 

(16) 


r> = 4-rrR 3 / 4tcGM\ & /3 GM\i 

M \ Ko L ) \a R ) ’ 

(17) 

and 

K = A 3 UrcGM \ 2 / 3 GJA 
m// a \ k„L J \a R ) ' 

(18) 

Numerically, the foregoing are equivalent to 



To = 6.41 X io‘ 6 £2R2 (i - A 2 )" 2 / 2 , 

(19) 

and 

M 1 s 

Po = 2. 26 x 1037 £tJp (I - Z 2 )-»/« , 

(20) 


* = 2. 78 X 10* M -»(i - AS)~ 2 4 2 . 

(21) 
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In equations (19), (20), and (21), above, we have expressed M, L , 
and R in solar units. 

2. The solution of the equations of equilibrium .—Introduce the 
variable y, defined by 

y T i = AV . (22) 

From the equation defining K (Eq. [14]), it can be verified that y, as 
defined above, is precisely the ratio of the gas pressure to the radia¬ 
tion pressure, i.e., /3 : (1 — fi) in our usual notation. In terms of y, 
equation (10) takes the form 


d(yr 4 ) Kt i/2 

dir*) y 

(23) 

which is equivalent to 


\yr = Kt i/i - y{y + i) . 

(24) 

Introducing the new variable x , defined by 


Kr x,i = .v , 

(25) 

we have the following differential equation for y: 


1 xy d ( f x = - y(y + i) • 

(26) 

Instead of (26), consider the more general equation 


8xy 'dv ^ x ~ y( - y ■*" ^ ’ 

(27) 

where 5 is a small positive constant. To solve (27) we 
method in principle due to Jeans. 

Assume a solution of the form 

shall adopt a 

y = y« + 5 y, + 5 2 y , + . 

(28) 

Inserting the foregoing in (27) and equating the coefficients of the 
powers of S, we find 

•V = Vo(y» + 1) ; .vy„ = -y,(2y„ -f i) ; . 

..., (29) 
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or 


*-(. + »■" -1; . (30) 

Hence, 

y-+ . ...]. (3.) 

The foregoing series converges quite rapidly for small 5. Thus, for 
the case where 5 = 1/8, we have 


The second term in the brackets in (32) contributes, at most, about 
3 per cent. Also, since x is very large, except in the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood of the boundary of the star, it is clear that for our present 
purposes it would be sufficient to replace the second term in the 
brackets in (32) by its limiting constant value -1/32, in which case 

y = • (33) 

Reverting to the original variable r, we have, according to equa¬ 
tion (29), 

Kr l/1 = x = y 0 (y a + r) , (34) 

or 

T = -t yl(y ° + ^ • (35) 

By (22), then, 

= i yr1 ’ ( 36 ) 

or by (33) and (35) 

a = s yl(y °+ ^' (37) 

Equations (35) and (37) determine r and a in terms of y 0 . We shall 
now determine the variation of y„ with £. 

From (10) and (n) we have 


v Z 1 d(or) 

K 7~ir 



(38) 
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or, in terms of y„ (cf. Eqs. [35] and [37]), 


— £ 2 
V * 


K ' + i) 6 

Equation (39) is found to reduce to 


[yl(yo + i) 8 ] = -1 + — 


31 1 


32 + x' 




or 


- + ^ y°(y° + x) 2 (i7 y* + 9)dy» = -k 




(39) 

(40) 

(41) 


We shall presently see that, except in the very immediate neighbor¬ 
hood of the boundary, y„ ~ 10 (often it is very much larger), so 
that we can properly neglect the term 1/32 in comparison with y 0 in 
equation (41). It should be remembered in this connection that in 
the immediate neighborhood of the boundary y—> y„ (according to 
the solution [32]), so that we make the best of both “worlds” by 
neglecting 1/32 in (41). 1 We therefore have as the (y 0 , £) differential 
equation 

(y u + i) i (i7.v„ + 9 )dy„ = — A . (42) 


Integrating the foregoing equation and using the boundary condi¬ 
tion that at f = 1, y„ = o, we have 

(y» + x) , (Si> + 19) - 19 = 12A ^ ■ (43) 

Equation (43), combined with (35) and (37), determines the physi¬ 
cal structure of the stellar envelope completely. 

To obtain the mass in the envelope, we have to integrate (12). 
We have 

*(o *) = jf ^ Yi f ( y " ( ' y " + • (44) 


1 It should be* noticed that the solution (32) is a singular solution of the differential 
equation (27) (cf. chap, ix), to which all its other solutions very rapidly converge, so 
that, in any case, we should be careful not to take the behavior of the solutions in the 
immediate neighborhood of the boundary too literally. 
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Using (42) to change the variable of integration to y„, we have 


*(1; £) = ^ F 8 X” {4;y “( y “ + I ' )S< ' I7 ' V " + gS>dy ° ’ 

or, finally, using (43), we have 


*Ky 0 ) = — m 

32 A 8 


1 


yZ(y° + i) 8 (i7yo + 9)<(y° 


^ {(y 0 + i)*(y. + i?) - ?,?) + i] 4 


Put 

where 


w = ay„ = | J ay , 

11 
4 ir 




( 45 ) 


(46) 

(47) 

(48) 


Equation (46) now reduces to 

f(w) = f 2 (^) , 5S ^ /(a; w) ’ (49) 

where 


w 7 (w + a) 8 (zfl + Aa)dw 


As stated on page 292, we shall define the extent of the stellar en¬ 
velope by the fraction (1 — £*) which contains the outer to per 
cent of the total mass of the star. By (9) this means that 




1 

10 D * 


Let w = w* where £ = £*. Then by (49) 


(SO 


i_ = 31 
10 32 




(52) 


or, using the explicit expressions for Tv and D given in equations 
(17) and (18), we have 


x_ = 3£ 4jRf /_4_ 3 GMV’-« / 4«gj£ \ a -» Au /7 </\ 
10 32 M V17 0 R ) \ k 0 L ) V k 3/ 


/(a; w*) . 


(S3) 
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Inserting the numerical values for the various quantities occurring 
in (48) and (53) and expressing M, L, and R in solar units (which con¬ 
vention we shall adopt hereafter), we have finally the following 
equations which determine the central condensation of any star for 


which L 

, M, and R arc known: 





a = 6.25 X io“ 3 

URn(i - 
HM * 


(54) 


/(a; %v*) — 0.0618 - 

1 - *»■•* 

c-v- ,s 


( 55 ) 

and 






% (w* + a.y(w* 

I 

+ 1!«) + 

1 - A V « 4 * 

( 56 ) 


Equation (56) is obtained from (43), which, in terms of w (= ay»), 
has the following form: 

(w + a) } (w + AVa) — Ava 1 = (^ - • (57) 

3. Stellar envelopes with negligible radiation pressure. -From (47) 
it is clear that a is a measure of the importance of the radiation 
pressure (for some typical stars [cf. § 5] a ~ 0.05). We shall con¬ 
sider now the case of negligible radiation pressure, i.e., the case 
where a is small. 

Let us first consider the case of vanishing radiation pressure. 
Then y„ is very large, and a can be neglected in comparison with 
unity. According to (35) and (37), we have for the case under con¬ 
sideration 


so that 


,V r 1 
^ ^ - V " 

(y„ —> 

°°) , 

(58) 

:!i 

(y„ —> 

°°) • 

(59) 

12K 1) 

(Vu -> 

00 ) 7 

(60) 


Again from (43) 
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or from the definition of w (Eqs. [47] and [48]) 


1 + w* = - 


(y 0 -> 00), (61) 


a relation which could have been obtained directly from (57) by 
making a tend to zero. 

Using (60) to eliminate y„ from the relations (58) and (59), we 
have 


(y» -* 00 ), (62) 


= (4 v- as 1 (1 _ y-« 

32 \i7/ K*n V 


Using (52), equation (63) can be reduced to the form 


- 1 / 1 Y , ' as 

ioZ)/(o; w*) \| I J ' 

Since 

P = PoO - ; T = , (65) 

we have, according to equations (15), (16), (17), (18), (62), and (64), 

~ _ 4 tiH GM (1 
17 * R \| 1 

and 

_ 1 _/i V- as 

P 30/(0; w*) P 1 ) ’ ^ 

where p is the mean density of the whole star. If wc put t = £* in 
the foregoing equation and use for / the value given by (55), wc 
shall obtain the density and the temperature at the “base” of the 
stellar envelope. 

Equations (62) and (63) show that stellar envelopes with negligible 
radiation pressure form a homologous family. 

For a. = o, the equation determining the extent of the stellar en¬ 
velope simplifies considerably. From (50) we now have 
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Equation (68) is an elementary integral and can be evaluated. The 
result is 




w 2 + w^/ 2 + 1 


w 2 — w^/2 + 1 
w li 13w () 


117 w s 


3(w 4 + i) 3 24(w 4 + i) a 96(20 4 + 1) ’ 


(69) 


For the case under consideration, namely, that of vanishing radia¬ 
tion pressure, £ is related to w according to equation (61). In Table 
17 the function/(o; £) is tabulated. 

If a is small (but not vanishingly small), we can obtain for /(a; 
w) a three-term Taylor expansion in a : 

/(«;*)=/(+ +£(!!), (70) 


when terms of higher order in a arc neglected. From the definition 
of/(a; w) (Eq. [50]), we verify that 


- (s+ - ** + <»■> 


and 


(<!!£] - go(, t-1.)» r 

Wj a = 0 ~ (3+ r,,) Jo (w+ i )' 1 


- 32K8 + A)(3 + i?) + 3(1 + 


+ 


/•o I , N C w W''dw 

32 (8 +, ’U(^rf 


!s)i X 


1 w l *dw 
(w 4 -F i) s 


(72) 


The integrals occurring in (71) and (72) are all elementary and can 
be evaluated. 

Wc write (70) in the form: 

/(a; w) = /( o; w) + aA,/ 0 + a 2 A 2 f« , (73) 

where the explicit expressions for A,/„ and A ,/„ are easily found from 
equations (70), (71), and (72). 
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To determine the relation between £ and w to the order of accuracy 
we are working, we write 

where (cf. Eq. [57]) 

£ = 

and 

£o = 


(w + a) 3 (w +■ JJa) - J?a 4 + 1 

1 


1 +• w 4 

We re-write (74) in the form 

£ = £0 + aA^o + a 2 A 3 £ 0 , 

where it is easily found that 


At£o= -(3 + i?) 


w 3 


and 


(w 4 +- i) a 


- <3 + !!)■ 5^ - 3(. + 1!) 


w* 


(75) 

(76) 


(77) 

(78) 

(79) 


In Table 17 the values of /(o; w), A,/,,, A,/,„ A,£„, and Ajf,, are tabu¬ 
lated with argument £ 0 - This table, combined with equations (73) 


TABLE 17 


£0 

/(o; {) 

A 

A 2/0 

Aj{ 0 

A.£o 

0.90. 

+0.0000 r4 

+ 0.00020 

+0.00114 

-O.5257 

— O.8047 

•8S. 

.000085 

+ .OOIOO 

+ .00456 

.6634 

~ -7319 

.80. 

.0005 2 

+ 00505 

+ .01166 

■ 763 I 

— .5X97 

•75. 

.00087 

+ .00711 

+ 0187s 

.X322 

- .415X 

■70. 

.00201 

+ .01405 

+ .02709 

.X753 

- .2265 

.65. 

.004L5 

+ .02461 

+ -03143 

■«957 

- .0424 

.60. 

.00789 

+ .05925 

+ .02586 

■ «Q5« 

+ .i-’7o 

■55. 

.01414 

+ .05788 

+ .00304 

.8776 

+ ■273X 

■50. 

.02417 

+ .07942 

“ .04523 

.X43i 

+ -3924 

■45. 

■03991 

+ -IOI25 

— .12674 

■ 7939 

+ .47X7 

•40. 

.06421 

+ .Il8l5 

— .24684 

■7314 

+ 5304 

•35. 

.10148 

+ .12068 

~ -40521 

6572 

+ ■546X 

■30. 

■15875 

+ .09222 

- .59024 

■ 5730 

+ ..S2«5 

•25. 

.24771 

+ -00542 

— .76909 

.4805 

+ -4777 

0.20. 

+0.59051 

— O. I90C)6 

—0.86857 

— 0.3816 

+0.59X5 
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and (77), will enable us to determine/(a; £) for small values of a. 
Actual comparisons with the values of/(a; £), computed accurately 
from the integral which defines it, show that the approximate 
solution obtained by using the table is correct to within 1 per 
cent for a ^ 0.1; for a = 0.15, a maximum error of about 3 per cent 
is made. 


If a cannot be neglected in comparison with unity, recourse must 
be had to numerical methods to evaluate the function/(a; w). For 
practical purposes it is convenient to tabulate /(a; w) for different 

TABLE 18a 



a = 

0.0s 

a 

= 0.10 

a 

= 0.15 

a 

= 0.20 

a 

= 0.25 

X 

£ 

/ 

£ 

/ 

£ 

J 

£ 

f 

£ 

S 

0.3s_ 







0.985 

0.0000002 



0.40.... 



0.948 


0.930 

O.0000006 

.908 

000001 0 

0 882 


0.45.... 



925 

0.00000i 

.902 

.000003 

•« 7 S 

.000005 

.S44 

.000009 

0.50.... 



.896 

.000007 

.868 

. OOOO 1 2 

.836 

.000021 

.801 

. 000034 

0.55_ 



.861 

. 00002 5 

.828 

.00004 $ 

• 792 

.000069 

■ 75 ? 

.000105 

0.60.... 



.821 

.000084 

• 7«3 

. OOO I 34 

•744 

.000202 

.702 

.000287 

0.05... . 

0.813 

0.0002 

• 775 

.000246 

■ 735 

.OOO368 

.692 

.000520 

.649 

.000700 

0.70.... 

.767 

■ 0005 

■ 7 *<> 

.00064 \ 

. 683 

.000902 

• 63c) 

.001206 

• 596 

.00154 

0-75 . 

.718 

.0011 

.674 

.001502 

. 630 

.002000 

. 586 

.002544 

•543 

• 00311 

0.80.... 

.666 

.0025 

.62 I 

■ 003 205 

• 577 

.OO406 

• 534 

•004936 

.492 

.00578 

0.85.... 

.612 

• 0050 

. <}68 

.006290 

.525 

.00762 

• 4«3 

.008894 

•444 

.01005 

O.QO.... 

■ 559 

.0095 

. 5>6 

.OL146 

•475 

.01333 

436 

.01502 

• 399 

• 01643 

0. 95 ... . 

.508 

. 0169 

.467 

•OIQ 53 

.428 

. 02 l(>4 

■391 

.02396 

•357 

.02548 

l.OO.... 

•459 

.0281 

.420 

■ 03139 

■ .?«4 

.03410 

0.350 

0.03633 

0.319 

r-. 

rr , 

0 

6 

1.05.... 

. 413 

.0441 

.377 

.04792 

0 ■ 344 

0.05082 





1.10... . 

.370 
■ 88 1 

. 0661 

.337 

.06994 





L . I S _ 

. 0948 

• 301 

.O98II 







1.20.... 

. 2 <)() 

. r 31 1 

0. 269 

0 .1330 







E .25_ 

0.264 

0.1752 

















specified values of a. The numerical integration has been effected 
for the cases a = 0.05, 0.10, 0.15, 0.20, 0.25, 0.50, and 1.00; the 
results are tabulated in Tables 1 8a and 18 b. 

4. General remarks. An important quantity which has been iso¬ 
lated is a; this determines the relative importance of the radiation 
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TABLE 1 Sb 


X 

a =* 

0.5 

a = 

1.0 

f 

/ 

f 

/ 

0. 



I .OOOO 

0. 

0.05. 



0.896 


0.10. 



0.706 

0.000000002 

O.15. 

0-935 


O.703 

.00000007 



0.20. 

.902 

0.00000002 

O.619 

.0000006 

0.25. 

.862 

.00000017 

0542 

.0000033 

0.30. 

.816 

.0000011 

0-475 

.0000126 

o* 3 S. 

. 766 

.0000052 

0.416 

.0000375 

0.40. 

. 712 

.0000195 

0.364 

.0000936 

0-45 . 

•657 

.0000617 

0319 

.0002044 

0.50. 

.601 

.0001675 

0.280 

.0004017 

0-55 . 

•547 

.0004011 

0.246 

.0007253 

0.60. 

•494 

.000863 

0.217 

.001222 

0.65. 

■445 

.001694 

0.192 

.001945 

0.70. 

■399 

.003075 

0.170 

.002952 

o -75 . 

■356 

.005222 

0.151 

.004302 

0.80. 

.318 

.00837 

0.134 

.006057 

0.85. 

. 284 

.01276 

0.120 

.008278 

0.90. 

•253 

.01865 

0.107 

.011026 

0-95 . 

.225 

.02624 

0.096 

•014359 

1.00. 

0.201 

0.03576 

0.086 

0.01834 


pressure in the stellar envelope. Let be a point where w = i, or, 
according to (57), 

** = (1 + a) 3 (i + Ji'a) + 1 - i i a 4 ' (8o)3 

If a is small, we can write, according to equation (77) and Tabic 17, 


= 0.5 — 0.84,31a + o.3924a 3 . 

By (47) at £ = £„ we have 

y(£ 1) = fbo(fi) = , 

32a 

or, according to (54), 



J?a = 6 .45 X io 


- x*y 
L mhi 


■ 1/4 


(81) 


(82) 


(83) 


This is a purely formal definition. It can happen that fc < £*. 
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Hence, the particular combination of L, M, and R which occurs on 
the right-hand side of the foregoing equation determines whether, 
for a particular star, the radiation pressure is important or not. It is 
important to notice that a knowledge of all three parameters L, M, 
and R is required to determine the relative importance of the radia¬ 
tion pressure. It is therefore satisfactory that for normal stars—i.e., 
ordinary giants and dwarfs—a correspondence is found to exist be¬ 
tween (1 — j8) at £1 (determined according to [83]) and (1 — j8 c ) 
(determined according to Eddington’s quartic equation). Thus, on 
the assumption that g = 1, wc find that for the sun and Capella A 
the quantities (1 — |8) at £ x are 0.004 and 0.041, respectively, while 
the quartic equation yields for (1 — /? c ) the values 0.003 an ^ 0.046. 
The fact that the observed sets of values for L, M , and R for the 
normal stars predict values for (1 — / 3 ) at £ = £ r in such close corre¬ 
spondence with the values of (1 — / 3 r ) according to the quartic 
equation is a confirmation of the adequacy of the standard model 
(in its first approximation cf. § 7, chap, vi) for these stars. On the 
other hand, we shall see that this correspondence fails when the 
very massive Trumpler stars are considered. For these stars we 
should normally expect (1 — / 3 ) to be quite near unity, while ob- 
servationally the radiation pressure is, in fact, quite negligible in 
the envelopes of these stars; we have here, therefore, a breakdown 
of the theory which has been found to be applicable to stars of ordi¬ 
nary mass. We shall return to these questions in § 6 (cf. Table 21). 

Let us now consider stellar envelopes with negligible radiation 
pressure, i.e., stars for which a ~ o. The equation determining the 
central condensation of the star can be written as (Kq. [55]) 


/(o; £*) = 0.0618 


( 1 - Xi )°- S (up*Y 2 

ff-V 7S \A/ S - 5 / * 


( 34 ) 


The occurrence of (K 0 LR° mS /M SmS ) on the right-hand side of (84) is 
easily understood. For, according to the discussion in chapter vi, 
§ 6, stars with negligible radiation pressure form a homologous fami¬ 
ly, and, further, 

k 0 LR"-s 


5*5 


( 85 ) 
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is a homology invariant. Also, we have already shown in § 3 that 
stellar envelopes with negligible radiation pressure form a homolo¬ 
gous family. Hence, £* is also a homology invariant; and, as it de¬ 
pends on L, M y and R , we should have 

= function [(^g£,)] • (86) 


Equation (84) is simply the explicit expression of this form of de¬ 
pendence. 

Another feature of (84) which should be noticed is its remarkable 
similarity to the luminosity formula (Eq. [14], vii) for the case 
/S'—' 1. By equations (14) and (107) of the preceding chapter we 
have 


L 


o. 184 


l 


Mss 


(1 - XI) 


(87) 


It will be remembered that l, which occurs in (87), is a certain har¬ 
monic mean value of t taken through the star (cf. Eq. [8], vii); it is 
accordingly different from t e , which occurs in (84). Equation (87) 
can be re-written in the form 


LR° s y* (1 - xiy'* 

MS'S J 1°'Sjjl3.7S 


O.429 . 


Comparing (84) and (88), we have 

jf(o; £*) “ 0.0618 X 0.429 = 0.0265 ; 


( 88 ) 


(89) 


or, interpolating among the values of/(o; £) in Tabic 17, wc find that 

£* = 0.496. (90) 

Now the model specifically underlying the luminosity formula (87) 
is the standard model with a density distribution corresponding to 
the polytrope n = 3. An examination of the Lane-Emdcn function 
9 , shows that the polytrope n = 3 has a central condensation of 
approximately 0.504. The agreement of £* = 0.496 with the “theo¬ 
retical” central condensation of 0.504 proves the consistency of the 
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model for the stars of negligible radiation pressure; the consistency 
here proved may be compared with the discussion of the assumption 
“ktj = constant” in chapter vi, § 7. 

5. Central condensations of some typical normal stars: dependence 
on chemical composition. —We shall now proceed to apply the theory 
we have developed to derive the central condensations of some typi¬ 
cal stars. The data on the masses, luminosities, and radii of the stars 
has been supplied to the writer by Dr. Kuiper, who has undertaken 
a critical re-examination and rediscussion of the relevant observa¬ 
tional material. It is beyond the scope of the present monograph to 
include Kuiper’s discussion; such discussions should, however, be 
regarded as an integral part of the study of stellar structure. For 
the derivation of the data used here, reference is made to Kuiper’s 
investigation in the Astrophysical Journal , 88, 472, 1938. (It should 
be pointed out that the absolute bolometric magnitude of the sun 
which Kuiper adopts is +4.63.) 

a) Capella A. —To illustrate the method of calculating the cen¬ 
tral condensations of stars we shall first consider the case of Capel¬ 
la A. This star presents an exceptionally “pure” case, in so far as 
a preliminary examination shows that the guillotine factor l lt equals 
unity. 3 (Cf. Table 14 a, chap. vii). 

For the case of Capella A we have 

Log L = 2.08; Log M = o. 62 ; Log R = 1.20. (91) 

Substituting the foregoing values in equations (54) and (55) and 
putting t e = 1, we find that 

a = 0.0469^(1 - xiyyh (92) 

and 

/ = 0.0268(1 - a rj)°v 3 - 7S ■ (93) 

To evaluate £*, we shall have to make some assumption concerning 
ja and X„. To examine first the nature of the dependence of £* on 
jjl and A r 0 , it is sufficient to use the “first approximation” considered 

3 This is, in fact, a general characteristic of the normal giants, subgiants, and M su- 
pergiants. 
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in § 3 of chapter vii, according to which n and X a are related by 
(Eq. [26], vii) 


A* = 


2 

i + 3*o ’ 


( 94 ) 


Equations (92), (93), and (94) and the tables of the function 
/(a; £) are sufficient to determine £* as a function of X 0 . Table 19 
shows the result of the computations. 

TABLE 19 

The Central Condensation of Capella A 


Xo 

a 

/ 

i* 

O . 

O.OS6 

O.OOIQ9 

O.678 

.2. 

.049 

.0114 

•542 

■4. 

.O42 

■0351 

•441 

.6 . 

•035 

■0757 

■363 

.8 . 

.025 

.118 

.321 

■9. 

. .Ol8 

.117 

.325 

o-95 . 

0.012 

O . O98 

o-347 


In Figure 29 the corresponding (£*, X 0 ) curve is drawn. The fol¬ 
lowing two important features of the (£*, A r 0 ) curve should be noted; 
they are, as we shall see, quite general for normal giants and 
dwarfs: (a) The quantity £* as a function of X t > has a minimum; 
(i b ) £* ( X 0 ) intersects the line £* = 0.5 at two points, one of which 
corresponds to the extreme abundance of hydrogen. 

An immediate consequence, then, of the theory of stellar envelopes 
is the prediction for normal stars of a minimum possible value for £*. 
Thus, Capella A cannot be centrally condensed to a degree greater 
than that corresponding to £* = 0.32. The existence of the mini¬ 
mum is easily understood: 

If the radiation pressure is negligible, the minimum value of £* 
corresponds to the maximum value of /, or, according to (55) and 
(94), to the maximum of 


(95) 


(1 +3X0)3^. 
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It is easily found that the maximum of (95) is attained for 

X 0 = -- = 0.84; m = 0.561. (96) 

For Capella A, a is certainly not “vanishing”; yet the maximum 
is not appreciably shifted from the value given by (96). However, 
if a is sufficiently large, it can happen that the increase of a with /z is 
sufficient to compensate for the decrease in / so that the (£*, X 0 ) 
curve shows only a very shallow minimum, or even no minimum at 
all (cf. the case of HD 1337, the infrared component of e Aurigae, 
and the M-component of VV Cephei considered in § 7). 

Finally, if the values of X 0 and /z derived by Stromgren (/z = 1.04, 
X 0 — 0.29) are adopted, it is found that £* = 0.486; this confirms 
the model underlying Stromgren’s theory. We now see that the two 
intersections of the (£*, X 0 ) curve with the line £* ~ 0.5 precisely 
correspond to the two solutions for the hydrogen content discussed 
in § 5 of chapter vii. 

b) The sun .—According to (54) and (55), we have 


and 


a = 0.00625 


Wi - 




/= 


0.06x8 


(1 - xiy* 

n- 


( 97 ) 

(98) 


We see that in this case a is quite negligible for the possible range of 
/z and X () . To calculate £* we shall adopt Stromgren’s values of ju 
and X l} , namely, n = 0.98 and X 0 = 0.37 Ccf. Table 146, chap. vii). 
In the case of the sun, the guillotine factor is not entirely negligible, 
and to estimate Z„ we proceed as follows: On the standard model at 
the base of the envelope 7 "* = o.$T r , and for the sun we find 
T* = 6 X to 6 degrees. From Table 13 we see that here t = 2. 
Since this represents the maximum value of /, we may choose the 
mean value of t v to be about 1.5. The maximum value of l e can be 
taken to be 2. Using Stromgren’s value of ju and A r 0 , we find that for 

1 ’ l '5> 2 -°> | 

I* = 0.40, 0.42 , 0.44 . J 


( 99 ) 
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We see that the uncertainty in the guillotine factor l c does not in¬ 
troduce any substantial uncertainty in the derived values of £*; this 
arises from the circumstance that l e occurs in the square root. Tak¬ 
ing the case l 0 = 1.5 as typical, we have, according to equations (66) 
and (67), the following values for the density and temperature at 
the base of the envelope: 

T* = 7.3 X io 6 degrees ; p = 1.8po =2.54 grams cm “ 3 . (100) 

c) f Herculis A .—As we have seen in § 6 of chapter vii, f Her- 
culis is considered in Stromgren’s theory to be poorer in hydrogen 
than the sun. We shall see that we can confirm this conclusion inde¬ 
pendently. According to Kuiper’s discussion of the star, 

Log M=— 0.02; Log L = 0.596; Log R — 0.28. (101) 

Since the radius is about twice that of the sun, the guillotine factor 
can be put equal to unity. Using the foregoing values for L, M , and 
R, we find that 

a = o.oi52[ju(i - (10 2) 

and 

/ = o. 164(1 - X2) 0 ,s m~ ws . (103) 

Comparing (102) and (103) with (97) and (98), we infer (a) that 
for equal values of /i and X 0 the envelope of f Herculis has a larger 
radiation pressure than has the solar envelope, although the two 
stars have about the same mass; this arises from the circumstance 
that <T Herculis has a much larger radius; ( b ) if the sun and £ Her¬ 
culis were characterized by the same values of \x and A r 0 , then f Her¬ 
culis would have a value for £* much less than that for the sun. But 
we have already seen that stars with negligible radiation pressure 
should be homologous. Hence, f Herculis must be characterized by 
a larger value of in order that its £* may be (approximate¬ 
ly) equal to that for the sun; this confirms the conclusion based 
on Stromgren’s theory. Actually, Stromgren finds for f Herculis, 
fA = 1.45 and X 0 = 0.11. Using these values in (102) and (103), we 
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find that £* = 0.44, which makes it, in fact, approximately homol¬ 
ogous with the sun. 4 



Kw. 27 

d) rj Cassiopeiac A. 'This star presents a case somewhat similar 
to S' Hcrculis A. For rj Cassiopeiae, wc have, according to Kuiper, 

Log M = —o. 14 ; Log L = —o. 08 ; Log R = —0.08 . 

1 It should perhaps be mentioned in this connection that at this stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the theory it would be unwise to stress the slight “discrepancies’- the differ¬ 
ence, for instance, between £* = 0.44 and £* = 0.42, just noticed. It would first be 
necessary to examine carefully the state of ionization in the stellar envelope. It is 
clear, however, that with further refinements the theory of stellar envelopes is capable 
of including liner details than are considered in this chapter. 
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Using the foregoing values, we find that 


and 


m(i - 

a = 0.007 ———— 


f = 0.131 


(1 - X ^_ 

- 7 S/ 0 .S • 


With n = 1.25 and X 0 = 0.20 it is found that 

lo I , i/j 2 , 

= 0.42 ; I* = 0.45. 

Since we should expect tj Cassiopeiae to be homologous with the 
other stars we have considered so far, we infer that this star must be 
characterized by a value of the mean molecular weight somewhat 
less than that of f Herculis A but definitely greater than that of the 
sun. 

e) A star in the Hyades cluster (.ADS 3475 ).—In chapter vii we 
referred to Kuipcr’s discovery of the relatively poor hydrogen con¬ 
tent of the stars in the Hyades. We shall consider one of the stars 
for which Kuiper has derived values for L, M, and R. ADS 3475 
presents a case very similar to that of f Herculis. With StrOmgren’s 
values for p and A'„ for this star (p = 1.42, A r „ = 0.15) we find that 
I* = 0.42 or 0.44, according as l c is taken to be 1 or 1.5. 

/) Sirius A - As a final example of a “typical” normal star we 
shall consider Sirius A. We have for this star 

Log L = 1.59 ; Log M = 0.37 ; Log R = 0.25 . (104) 

With Stromgrcn’s values of p and X 0 (p = 0.95, A r „ = 0.3b) we 

find that 

l„ = 1 ; h = 1. s ; h = 2 , 1 

{* = 0.42; £* = 0.44; £* = 0.46. [ ' f ° 5 ^ 

The (£*, A'„) curves are shown in Figure 27 for the stars considered 
in b to / above. 
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6. The structure of the Trumpler stars .—So far we have considered 
only normal stars, and the theory of stellar envelopes essentially 
confirms the theory described in chapters vi and vii. As an extreme 
on the other side, we shall consider the very massive Trumpler stars, 
for which the usual theory seems to break down completely. Table 
20 contains the data for the Trumpler stars as revised by Kuiper on 
the basis of his temperature scale, which should be more reliable 
than that originally adopted by Trumpler. These stars occur in the 
region of the M R diagram (sec Fig. 2), where one would expect 


TABLE 20* 

The Trumpf.hr Stars 


Star 

Log M 

r-OK L 

Lok R 

Ti . 

1.74 

5 . as 

0.64 

7 a. 

1. 90 

4.72 

0.86 

7.i . 

2.14 

5 ■ fo 

0.78 

T a . 

2-45 

5 ■ 7 ft 

1 .26 

7s . 

2.;35 

5 ■ 3 ft 

T.lS 

Tg . 

2 . bo 

5 04 

1 .22 

7? . 

1 . «S<) 

4 ( )2 

0.96 


* The stars are numheral 7*.. in Hie order ill which 

they an* containwl in Trumplcr's 'lablc 111 {Pub. A .S.P., 47» 25.1, 10,15). 


the hydrogen content to be fairly high, from an extrapolation of the 
Stromgrcn curves of constant A r « (established in the region of the 
normal stars). The calculation for the central condensations of these 
stars has been carried out for two values of A\, (A\, = 0.05 and 0.60). 
The results are summarized in Table 21. It is at once clear that the 
theory applicable to the normal stars breaks down for these objects. 

In the calculations, electron scattering has been neglected; but 
it is clear, from the empirical rule stated on page 272, that we can 
take this into account by allowing the guillotine factor to be less 
than unity. This would cause the $*’s (for A'„ == 0.05) given in 
Table 21 to lie between the tabulated values of £* for A”,, = 0.95 
and A\> = 0.60; for the case A' () = o.O, electron scattering is seen to 
be negligible. 

What is, perhaps, most striking is the systematic increase of 
with increasing mass. The conclusion, then, is that the Trumpler 
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stars are more or less homogeneous gaseous configurations. This con¬ 
clusion, it should be pointed out, is an almost immediate inference 
from the observations. We encounter the “breakdown” nature of 
the Trumpler stars also when we attempt to calculate their hydrogen 
content by the Stromgren method. As Beer and Chandrasekhar 
showed, the problem has no solution. 

7. Further applications .—In the last two sections we considered, 
on the one hand, the normal giants, subgiants, and dwarfs (for which 
the standard model was seen to be a sufficiently good approxima- 


TABLE 21 

Central Condensations for the Trumpler Stars 


No. 

Mass/O 

ATo = o.os 

Xo = 0.60 

a 

I 

v 

a 

/ 

f* 

t 6 . 

400 

0.01 

0.OOOOII 

0.90 

0.04 

O.000008 

O.9O 

T< . 

280 

■04 

.000066 

• 8s 

. IO 

.00005I 

.84 

r s . 

220 

■03 

.000073 

•85 

.07 

.OOOO57 

.84 

Ti . 

140 

.04 

.00029 

•79 

. 11 

.00023 

.78 

r*. 

100 

.02 

.00028 

.80 

.06 

.00022 

•79 

T 7. 

80 

■03 

.00071 

•75 

. IO 

•OOO55 

•78 

Ti . 

55 

O. IO 

0.0047 

0-59 

O. 29 

0.0036 

0.51 


tion), and, on the other, the Trumpler stars, for which the model cer¬ 
tainly breaks down. We shall now consider some intermediate cases. 

a) VV Cephei: the B-component. —The system of VV Cephei is a 
spectroscopic binary which Gaposchkin discovered to be an eclips¬ 
ing system with a period of about twenty years. The brighter com¬ 
ponent is an M supergiant, while the fainter is a B star. The obser¬ 
vational data for this system are of a provisional character, the chief 
uncertainty being in the mass ratio. A value of about 1.6 appears to 
be the best estimate. It may, however, be as high as 2.2. We shall 
first consider the B star and return to the M star later. 

For the B star we have, according to Kuiper, 

M = 31; R = 28; Log L = 4.22 . (106) 
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The foregoing values correspond to an assumed value of 1.6 for the 
mass ratio. If the higher value of 2.2 is adopted, we have 

M = 46; R = 35; Log L = 4.40. (107) 

The guillotine factor is found to be unity, and we find that for 

X = o. 0.2, 0.4, 0.6, 0.8, 0.9, 0.95, 

f 0.78, 0.71, 0.64, 0.60, 0.58, 0.59, 0.61, 

I* = t 

I0.82, 0.76, 0.70, 0.67, 0.65, 0.66, 0.68. 

The first set of values for £* arc derived on the basis of (106), while 
the second set corresponds to (107). The B star is thus seen to 
be similar to the Trumpler stars. This is what we should have ex¬ 
pected from the mass and the radius of this star as compared to the 
Trumpler stars. 

b) V Puppis. .The two components of this system are nearly 

identical, so that for the present purpose it is sufficient to consider 
the average of the two components. We have M = j8.6, R = 6.8, 
and Log L = 3.87. The (£*, A'„) curve is shown in Figure 28. We 
infer from this curve that V Puppis is probably somewhat more ho¬ 
mogeneous than the less massive stars. 

c) Hi, Scorpii. This star has been recently investigated by 
lilvey and Rudnick; a rereduction of their data by Kuiper leads to 
M. = 12.0, R = 5.50, and Log L = 3.37. The (ij* A'„) curve is shown 
in Figure 28. 

d) The B-cotnponcnl of f Aurigae. The system f Aurigae is of 
the first class. The observations by Guthnick and his collaborators 
and by Christie and Wilson have been rereduced by Kuiper. We 
shall first consider the B-component. For this star we have, accord¬ 
ing to Kuiper, 

M = 8.1 ; R = 5.1 ; Log L = 3.01 . (109) 

'Phis star has a mass less than that of the other massive stars we 
have considered so far. The (£*, A'„) curve is shown in Figure 28. 

It will be seen that the Trumpler stars, VV Cephei (B star), V 
Puppis, /x, Scorpii, f Aurigae (B star), Sirius A, and the sun represent 
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a sequence along which the (£*, X 0 ) curves change continuously; 
this strongly suggests that the breakdown of the standard model for 



Fig. 28 

stars on the main scries sets in at about M = ioO, becoming more 
and more pronounced on passing toward the larger masses. 
e) The K-componeni of f Aurigae. .For this star we have 


M = 14.8; 


R = 200; 


Log L = 3.80. 


(no) 
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The ($*, X 0 ) curve is shown in Figure 29. We see that, though this 
star has a mass about equal to that of n I Scorpii, it seems to have 
a normal density distribution. Indeed, with Stromgren’s value of 
M and X 0 (n = 1.07, X a = 0.34) we find that 

0=0.24; / = 0.0082; $* = 0,466; (m) 

this confirms the standard model for the interior of this star. 5 The 
K star here considered is, in fact, just as “pure” a case as Capella A: 
it is a first-class determination, and the guillotine factor is unity. 
We have here a suggestion that the massive stars in the supergiant 
region of the Hertzsprung-Russell diagram are probably different 
from the equally massive stars forming the extension of the main 
series. Though the two cases considered below are somewhat un¬ 
certain from the observational side, they seem to lend support to 
the suggestion. 

/) The infrared component of e Aurigae. The data for e Aurigae 
have been derived partly by an indirect method and are less reliable 
than for most of the other stars we have considered. The mass and 
the radius seem to be fairly well determined according to the in¬ 
vestigation of Kuiper, Struve, and Strdmgren. 6 The luminosity is 
only approximately known through the recent measures by Hall, 
which have been discussed by Kuiper. 7 We have 

M = 24.6 ; K = 2140 ; Dig L = 4.46 . (112) 

We lind that for 

A’„ = o, 0.2, 0.4, 0.0, 0.8, 0.9, \ 

>* o ( \ ll M 

£ = °- 84 , 0.28, 0.23, 0.22, 0.24, 0.29, I 

respectively. It is thus seen that the ($*, AV) curve for this star (ef. 
Fig. 29) shows a very shallow minimum; further, for a wide range in 
A r «„ £* does not differ appreciably from the value 0.23. We can there¬ 
fore conclude that the infrared component of e Aurigae is probably 

s Since a — 0.24, the radiation pressure is quite appreciable; as such, the envelope of 
f Aurigae (K star) is not strictly homologous with that of a star having negligible 
radiation pressure. 

{> A p. 86, 570, n;,37. 


1 Ibid.j 87, 2oi), 11*38. 
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much more centrally condensed than the normal stars. This result 
is easily understood. According to our definition of a (Eq. [54]), a 
large R (and/or L) implies that the radiation pressure is important; 
this has the effect of forming an extended stellar envelope for the 
star. 

A case similar to e Aurigae is presented by the M-component of 
VV Cephei. 

g) The M}-component of VV Cephei. —As already indicated in (a), 
above, the data for this system are of a provisional character. For the 
brighter component of the system (which is an M supergiant) we 


have 

m = 49; 

R = 2130 ; 

Log L = 5.62 , 

(114) 

or 

M = 102 ; 

R = 2630 ; 

Log L = 5.80 , 

(» 5 ) 


according as the adopted mass ratio is 1.6 or 2.2. Computing £* for 
different values of X 0 , we find that for 

Xo = 0.4, 0.6, 0.8, 0.9, 0.95, 

f 0.065, 0.072, 0.12, 0.20, 0.29, (116) 

£* = { 

I0.21, 0.26, 0.32,0.41,0.50. 

The first set of values for £* arc derived on the basis of (114), while 
the second set correspond to (115). 

Wc thus sec that in spite of the uncertainty in the observational 
material we can conclude that the M-component of VV Cephei must 
be highly centrally condensed. Indeed, the possibility that 90 per 
cent of its mass is concentrated within 5 per cent of its radius cannot 
be overlooked. The system of VV Cephei is therefore of quite unusu¬ 
al interest from the theoretical viewpoint, inasmuch as we have in¬ 
dications that the standard model breaks down in the opposite di¬ 
rections for the two components. 

Considering, now, the stars in the sequence the sun, J Herculis, 
Capella, f Aurigae (K star), e Aurigae (I star), and VV Cephei 
(M star), we infer the possibility of a breakdown of the standard 
model also in the region of the massive supergiants (stars of high 
luminosity and large radius). The breakdown is now, however, in 
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the sense of becoming more centrally condensed; this differs from the 
case of the massive stars which form an extension of the main series; 
the latter are certainly more homogeneous than the normal stars. 



h) AO Cassia peine and 2g Cams A fajoris. We shall finally con¬ 
sider “overluminous” stars, of which AO Cassiopeiae is an example, 
hi this case we have 

M = 40 ; R = 19 ; Log L = 5.77 . (117) 

This star is therefore almost as luminous as the most massive of the 
Trumpler stars. Because of this high luminosity with respect to its 
mass, we should expect AO Cassiopeiae to be more centrally con¬ 
densed than the massive stars in the sequence /x* Scorpii, V Puppis, 
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W Cephei (B star), and the Trumpler stars. The (£*, A'„) curve for 
this star (see Fig. 29) confirms this expectation. 

A star quite similar to AO Cassiopeiae is 29 Canis Majoris A. 
For 29 Canis Majoris A we have 

M = 46 ; R = 20 ; Log L = 5.84 . (118) 

Computing £* for different values of A'„ we find that for 
*0 = 0, 0.2, 0.4, 0.6, 0.8, o. 9) 0.95, | 

(110) 

£* = 0.44, 0.38, 0.34, 0.33, 0.38, 0.43, 0.49. | 

The (£*, X 0 ) curve for 29 Canis Majoris A is therefore quite similar ■ 
to that for AO Cassiopeiae. Both of these stars are probably some¬ 
what more centrally condensed than even the normal stars. 

i) Y Cygni. —A case intermediate to those considered in (//) above 
is provided by the system, Y Cygni. The two components of this 
system are nearly identical, and, taking their average, we have 
M = 17, R = 5.9, and Log L = 4.51. Thus, Y Cygni, though it has 
a mass less than V Puppis, is yet very much more luminous. We can 
therefore expect Y Cygni to be more centrally condensed than 
V Puppis. The calculation of £* for different values of ,Y„ confirms 
this conclusion. Y Cygni has probably a “normal” density distribu¬ 
tion. 

8. Concluding TcmoTks .-■ Jhe main results of the loregoing dis¬ 
cussion can be summarized as follows: 

a) The general way in which the theory of stellar envelopes sup¬ 
ports the essential conclusions reached in chapter vii concerning the 
structures and the hydrogen contents of the normal stars like the 
sun, Sirius, f Herculis, and Capella; 

i) Ihe increasing homogeneity of the massive stars on the main 
series, the breakdown of the standard model setting in probably at 
values of the mass of about 10 O; 
c) The centrally condensed nature of the massive supergiants 
We may also infer from the examples discussed that a certain 
systematic variation of the stellar model in the (A/, R) p| UIU . exists. 
Only more extended observations will show whether this is a legiti¬ 
mate generalization. 
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first time. The writer is indebted to Dr. Kuipcr for providing the observational 
material. Some further references may be noted: 

5. G. P. Kuiper, Ap. J 86, 166, i037> where L, M, and R values for certain 
members of the Hyades are given. 

6. R. J. Trumpler, Pub. 47, 254, 1935, where Trumpler’s massive 

stars arc described. 

7. H. Vogt, A.N., 261, 73, 1936. 

8. K. A. Milne, M.N., 90, 17, 1929. 

9. A. Beer and S. Chandrasekhar, Observatory , 59, 16S, 1036. 

10. G. P. Kuiper, O. Struve, and B. Strumgren, Ap. 86, 570, 1937. 
This paper contains the interpretation of e Aurigae. 



CHAPTER IX 
STELLAR MODELS 

In this chapter we shall consider some classes of stellar models. 
The interest in some of them may be of a rather formal character, 
but for the future development of the theory of gaseous stars the 
properties of the models considered may afford some guidance. A 
variety of stellar models has been investigated by several writers, 
of which only a limited number will be included in this chapter. 

i. The model e = constant .—This model corresponds to a uniform 
distribution of the sources of energy; as such, it represents one limit¬ 
ing case of the possible stellar models, the other limiting case being 
the “point-source model” (cf. §§ 3 and 4). 

For the model e = constant we have 


, - L <r) L 

M(r) M ' 

(1) 

We shall assume for the law of opacity 


K = K 0 pT~ 3 s . 

(2) 

The equations of equilibrium are, as usual, 


d ( k j \ GM(r) 

ir(jJl tT + i ‘ T *]"- r' '• 

( 3 ) 

y (jar-j —p-t-m , 
dr 47 rcr 2 

and 

( 4 ) 

J" M(r) = 45rr 2 p . 

( 5 ) 


From (1), (3), and (4) we have an alternative form for one of the 
equations of equilibrium: 

_k_ 3 d(pT) 4 tcGM T 3 S 

pH a d(T*) k„L p 1 ‘ l j 
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y = -£- L 3 P. (7) 

^ i - /3 fill a w 

Equation (6) can now be written as 

d(yT*) __ k 3 T l/2 

pH a ~y~ 1 ’ W 

or 

i..t 4«gm £ 3 , , s 

= “XT" MF a r “ + :) • (9) 

Introduce the new variable x , defined by 

= yrcGM J_ 3 /2 

k„Z, a ' ^ I0 ' 

We then have, instead of (9), 

l x yfa. = x ~y(y+i), («) 

an equation identical with the one we have discussed in the last 
chapter (Eq. [26], viii). The solution is accordingly given by (Eqs. 
[29] and [33], viii) 

* = y»(y» + 1) ; y.. = iffy. (12) 

By (7), (10), and (11) we have 

ggg A a 7 'i/j = M _A_ ( x + 1\ / l0 

nil a 31 (1 — j8) J \ 31/ ' ^ 


Eliminating T between (7) and (13), we find 

47tcG 'M /_k_ 3\ 7/, ° l/(1 _ 32 p 7 ^‘ 

k„L \fifl a) 


3i (1 ~ PY 


1 + — 


DilTerentiating the foregoing expression, we find that 


^- (* + « + ! + 


, , j8(i - 0) I dp 


31 + 0 J p(i - p) 
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On the other hand, we have 


from which we derive 

dP i (" dp 4 — jS "I 

p _ 3r7“«i-«'4 (l7) 

Eliminating dfi between (15) and (17), we obtain 

d ± = £ L_ 4 ~ 30 _1 d P , oN 

■ p 3L 6(x + 0) + 1 + 60(1 - j8)( 3 i + 0)-J 7 ’ ^ l8 ) 

which can be written in the form 



where the effective polytropic index n ua is given by 

n = (7 + 60) (31 + 0) + 60(i - 0) 
( i +3/3)(3 1 + 0) + 20(i - 0) ’ 


(19) 


(20) 


From (20) it follows that for the cases 0 = \ and 0 = o we have 


»cll =3-25 (0 = i) J Mod = 7 (0 = o). (21) 

Since, in general, we are interested in values of (1 - 0) ~ 0.05 (or 
less), it would be sufficient to consider the case of ( l - 0) ~ o. 
Then it is a sufficiently close approximation to regard the configu¬ 
rations as polytropes of index n = 3.25 (which is constant through¬ 
out the configuration), and -therefore is described completely by the 
Lane-Emden function 0,.: 


p = p‘ e tll ; T = r r 0.,. 2S; p = ■ (22) 

We may note the form which the mass relation takes. Since there 
is a relation of the form 


P = A'p ,f,/3 - 2S 


(23) 
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where K is a constant, we have, on comparing (16) and (23) at 


P = Pc, 


K = 



3 1 ~ ft l 1/3 

« ft J 


p; /M . 


(24) 


Inserting the foregoing value of K in the mass relation (Eq. [69], iv) 
and putting n ■= 3.25, we have 



1 ~ ft T /J 1 f r de iM \ 
ft J OrcM* dtA-ww' 


(25) 


This is a quartic equation for (1 — ft). Comparing (25) with the 
corresponding equation for the standard model, we have, in an ob¬ 
vious notation, 


where 


M(z .25; 1 - ft) = M(y, 1 ~ fir) J Al , 


J M — 


ii£SV /s 

4 / 


(26) 

(27) 


From the constants of the Lane-Kmden functions given in Table 4, 
chapter iv (p. 96) we find that 


y*,/ = 1.0581 . (28) 

In a manner quite analogous to the standard model (chap, vi, § 4), 
similar formulae for the physical characteristics may be found. We 
shall consider here explicitly only the luminosity formula 


47ir(/A/(r — £J,.) 
Jcrj 


(29) 


which can be written in the form (cf. chap, vi, § 7, first approxima¬ 
tion) 


4 .TTC(iM ( I — j3 r ) 

KcVr. ’ 

(30) 

vS(i) v "'- 

(31) 


where 
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Equation (30) is, of course, an exact equation. According to (2) 
and (22), we have, for the model under consideration, 


or, as is easily found, 


JT , 

(32) 

- _ 4.25 

4 • 

(33) 


Since (cf. Eqs. [60] and [78], vi) 


k [ — 4-25 f03.25]{-fc(W r 


— E eIL t- 1/2 

c 0 3 k i - ft, # ’ 


we can re-write the luminosity formula as 
47 vcGM 1 3 / k \ 11 


KoVc [-4.25 tfUE-Wd a 


(&r (t )■'•(- 


On the other hand, the quartic equation (25) can be written in the 
form 

*.. as (iffe fay (|)<, _ . <„) 

Eliminating (i — / 3 ,.) between (36) and (37) and using (33), we find 
that 

T _**( 4 \' s(GU\i sac [fc(fl,.g)]"« Mi-* 

4 3 ' 5 U.25J \ k) 3,* ‘ Cl ) 

Comparing (38) with the luminosity formula on the standard model 
(Eq. [142], vi), we can rc-write the former as 


where 


T = — ( Gn Y* — fo^a )] 0,5 1 " s ( R 

4 3S \ k ) 3 [oW 3 ]*- s «b?r(3-2S) ^ 0,s M 


5) . (.10) 
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Numerically, 


^(3 25) = 1.251. 


(41) 


But, according to the first approximation considered in § 7 of chap¬ 
ter vi, for the model e = constant, we found yj c = 1.14 (Eq. [143]). 
It is thus seen that the first approximation in the perturbation theory 
considered in chapter vi leads to a luminosity formula practically 
identical with the one just obtained by a rigorous method. It should 
be remembered in this connection that, since the quartic equations 
which determine ft ; differ by the factor J M (Eq. [27]), the ft. in (39) 
is somewhat larger than the ft derived on the standard model, and as 
such the difference between ^(3) = 1.14 and r\ c (3.25) = 1.25 is 
almost completely compensated. 

2. The models rj « p a T v .—By definition we have 


Ur) 

dL(r) _ M(r) 

6 dM(r) ’ v L_ ’ 
M 


(42) 


It is therefore clear that in the immediate neighborhood of the cen¬ 
ter, e and rj become identical, apart from a constant factor. More 
precisely, 

<«> 

or, if i is the average rate of liberation of energy for the whole star, 
(43) can be expressed in the form 

<--[' + 5 '$^]- <«> 

Thus, as r —> o, we have 

*-*, + 0(r0; ^ = ig + 0(r). ( 45 ) 

We thus see that in the immediate neighborhood of the center the 
assumption 

i) <x p n T•' (a ^ o, v ^ o) (46) 


becomes equivalent to 


e oc p^T" . 


(47) 
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But the analysis according to (46) is more elementary than that ac¬ 
cording to (47). We shall therefore restrict ourselves to a considera¬ 
tion of the models (46), remembering, however, that the analysis 
may also be regarded as a start on the more difficult (and physically, 
the more interesting) models (47). 1 For a law of the form (46), equa¬ 
tion (44) takes the form 


_ - T 1 f a dp ,vdT\ ~\ 
* r p{r) \p dr p dr j J 


(48) 


For positive density gradients (i.e., dp/dT ^ o), the terms in the 
curly brackets in the foregoing expression are negative; it is, there¬ 
fore, clear that the right-hand side of (48) will vanish for some value 
of r (say r*). For r greater than r*, equation (48) will give negative 
values of e. Consequently, for the models of the type considered, 
we should “break off” the solution at r* and consider a “point- 
source’ ’ envelope for r > r*. 

We shall now proceed to a discussion of the models (46), for which 
we can write 

rj = r)ap a T 1 ' ; |. (49) 


Further, for the law of opacity we shall assume 

k = KoP h T~ 3 -* ( n > o) . (50) 

From the equations of equilibrium (3) and (4), and (49) and (50), 
we derive 

k 3 d( P T) _ 47 tcGM r*+-' 

UlladiX «) Ko 77 „ p“+" 1 ' (S0 

The foregoing equation is reduced by the substitutions 


to the form 


— PoCT ; 

t = r„ T , 

( 52 ) 

II 

<r a+M 1 1 

(S3) 


' At the present time no systematic investigations of the models (47) exist. A fairly 
complete analysis of the models (46) has been given by Chandrasekhar. 
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provided 

Po _ jill a T*+"-' __ K (i r j 0 

Ti k 3 4ttcGM ‘ 


Equation (54) can be expressed alternatively as 


po “ 

T„ = 


(t±Il £V + * * ( K " r, u Y> fi 

\k 3) UrcGMj . 


_ a ~ »)-(-■?- 


K ill I tf\ tt +” K»rj n 
k 3/ 4.TCGM 


Equation (53) now becomes 


or 


d(ar) 

(It 


4 r 3 


0- aHl 


I 




da , 


+» Hi 


+ 4 ffi 


fi f»» T .i 


4 T 




(S 4 ) a 


(ss) 

( 56 ) 


( 57 ) 

( 58 ) 


From this equation it follows that two critical cases arise, namely, 
when v = 3 -f 5 and when f = 6 + ,s\ In the former case, we have 

(r a+n T — + +- 4 T 3 (ff fl+M — i) = o , ( 59 ) 

(IT 

from which it follows that along all solutions of the equation (50) 

a —> 1 as r —> 00 (y = ^ 4- s) . (60) 

Again, if v = 6 + s, the (cr, r) dilTerential equation is 

( 7 a | -"r ~ + (r" 1 " 1 -' + — 4 = 0. (61) 

(IT 

From equation (61) it follows that for a solution which has no singu¬ 
larity at the origin, cr must tend to a finite limit as r —> o: 

a —> 4 ,/fa , N f,) (r—> o) . (62) 

3 These transformations arc not possible fur the case 3 4 - s — v — 3(a-f-w)* 
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More generally, we find that all solutions of (58) must tend asymp¬ 
totically to a certain singular solution whose behavior at infinity 
is determined by an asymptotic series, the dominant term of which 
is seen to be 

o ~ t a "*" w (r —> 00 ) . (63) 


In the same way, the solution which has no singularity at the origin 3 
has the following behavior at that point: 


4(0. 71 -f" i) «+*+* 

a + s + 7 + w — v _ 


6+5 —y 

T a+»+I 


(64) 


We shall now consider another form of the differential equation (58) 
which isolates certain cases for which the integration can be carried 
out explicitly. Let 

z = o-t; t = r 4 . (65) 


Then, instead of (53), we have 

dz ft (j+a+»+«—») 

dt jF+“ 


( 66 ) 


From the foregoing equation it follows that if 

p = 3 + a + rc + s, (67) 


the equation can be integrated. (The case a + n — o can also be 
integrated; but this case is not of much physical interest, as we 
should expect a ^ o, n ^ o.) For the case (67) the integrated form 
of (66) can be expressed in the form 


t = C - 



(68) 


* Such solutions exist only for v ^ 6 ■+■ s. 
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where C is a constant of integration. For specified values of a + n, 
the integral occurring in (68) can be evaluated. The following ex¬ 
plicit forms of the solutions may be noted: 


t = C — {z + 2 z ,/a + 2 log | (1 — z' /2 ) | } , a + n = J , ] 

„ , f(69) 

v = 3S + s, J 

t = C — {z + log | (1 — z) |} , a + n = 1 , v = 4 + s , (70) 

t = C — {z + 5 log )}> a. + n = 2, v=s + 5 , (71) 




z + a- log 


(1 - _i_ 

* + z + 1 V3 

a + n = 3 , 


. 2 Z + I X 

11 v 3 + V3 tan ~ 

v = 6 + s , 


7 T/’ 


and 

/ = C - | z + J log ^ ^ ) - 2 tan -1 z |, 

a + n = 4 , ^ = 7 + .v . 



In the foregoing equations, /( = t a ) is proportional to the radiation 
pressure and s( = ar) is proportional to the gas pressure (the con¬ 
stant of proportionality in each case is the same [cf. Eq. (54)]; 
<t/t 3 is ft : (1 — fi) in the usual notation). 

As would be expected from the earlier discussion, for the case 
a + n = 3 the solution which has no singularity at the origin tends 
to a finite limit as r —> o; for the case under consideration, <s —> V2 
as r —> o. The general nature of the (<r, r) relations for these 
models is shown in Figure 30. From an examination of this figure 
and from the earlier discussion of the (a, v ) models we have the fol¬ 
lowing theorem. 

// € a p a 7 v and if , further , v ^ 6 + s, then in the immediate 
neighborhood of the center cither the density falls off extremely rapidly 
with temperature almost a vertical drop of the density with de¬ 
creasing temperature 4 or the density gradient is always negative , i.e., 

4 Actually, it is easy to verify that da/dr —> co. 
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dp/dT < o. If v ^ 3 + s, and a + n £ o, then we always have (even¬ 
tually) positive density gradients for increasing temperature. 

3. The point-source model with k = constant.— In the point-source 
model it is assumed that the entire source of energy is liberated at 
the center of the star; analytically, the assumption is that L(r) = 
constant = L. The point-source model, then, is another limiting 



Fio. 30.—(<r, t) variations for the models (k = k„ p » and 

"- 3 +o+k+J. The curves 1 and 6, 2 and 7, 3 and 8, 4 and n, and 
the cases a-f« = 0.5, r, 2, 3, and 4, respectively. 


y — ya p a T v ) with 
5 ar >(l 10 refer to 


case for the possible stellar models; the uniform distribution of the 
sources L(r) « M(r) is another. 

The point-source model with k = constant presents certain sim¬ 
plifying features, and has been studied by Cowling and von Neu¬ 
mann. Von Neumann s treatment of this problem is very powerful 
and, as such, is instructive as an example of the application of meth¬ 
ods and principles which should be of quite general value in the dis¬ 
cussion of other stellar models. 
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The equations of equilibrium for this model are 


<*(/> + Pr) _ GM{r) 
dr r 2 P 

( 74 ) 

dp r kL 

dr 4wcr 2 P * 

( 75 ) 

we have 



( 76 ) 

m,) - „cG {dp, + ') ' 

( 77 ) 


Differentiating (77), we find 


Again, 


kL dr p , dr 167 r 2 c 

^Cidpj = 47rr ' P JPr = nr r * ’ 

</ 3 /? _ _ 647rV J (7 } 


// / 1 \ t dr _ 47it t 

\r/ r’ dp r kL P 9 

A (A =4If A /A' 7 ' ,;., 

<//>,. W kL m// W p ^ ' 


Equations (70) and (80) are reduced by the substitutions 



r = a£ ; p = IIs ; p r = II,/ 

(8a) 

to the forms 

d~z 



!F‘ = -* 

(83) 

and 


(84) 

provided 

0 'll II; 2 = - 47r<,: ~° 

K~ Is 

(8 S ) 
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and 




(86) 


Equations (85) and (86) can be expressed in the alternative forms 

< 8 ’> 

and 

n - [km {mf l]'" 11 " (88 > 

The mass relation (77) now becomes 


M(r) = 


kL 
4ttcG [ 


[n n rg+. 


]■ 


(89) 


or, according to (88), 

\wifi if) • <*> 

Finally, if we introduce the npw variable x , defined by (“Kelvin’s 
transformation”) 

* = r 1 , (91) 

the fundamental differential equations are 


dx 1 /t\ d z /win / \ 

di = sl ’ (I); dr = ~ x - (I1) - (92) 

We shall refer to the foregoing equations as (I) and (II) respec¬ 
tively. 

We first notice that equations (I) and (II) admit of a constant of 
homology; if 

x y z 9 1 —* C l, % Cz, Cl , (93) 

the differential equations are unaltered, and consequently we can 
use the foregoing transformation for normalizing purposes for in¬ 
stance, to make the boundary of the star correspond to x = i. 

The problem now is to solve equations (I) and (II) with appropri¬ 
ate boundary conditions. Before we formulate these conditions, how- 
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ever, we shall first consider, following von Neumann, the general be¬ 
havior of the solutions of the foregoing system. For this purpose we 
shall consider only such solutions as have a physical meaning—i.e., 
as long as 

O < X, Z, t < oo ; s' 5 ^ oo , (94) 

where the prime denotes differentiation with respect to the independ¬ 
ent variable t. Let 5 : x = x(t), z — z{t) be a solution of (I) and 
(II), and let the maximum ^-interval in which (94) holds be denoted 
by I (S). We shall refer to I{S) as the regularity interval of S. Let 
the interval be specified by 

o^a<t<b^+co. (95) 

By definition, at each of the ends a or b> x, s, or t must become 
o or 00 or s' = <*>. Wc shall first examine the conditions at a. 

a) Behavior of the solutions at a.- At a, x , s, or t becomes o or a° 
or s' = 00. By definition, t has here the finite limit a ^ o. We shall 
first prove the following lemma. 

Lemma i . At a the only possibilities arc x a = o, z = o, or a = o; 
further , 2.' is finite if x a ^ o. 

Proof: It is clear that as / —> a , x tends to a finite limit x n ^ o, 
for, according to (l), x increases with t and hence decreases as 
/ —» a. On the other hand, according to (II), s' decreases with / and 
hence increases as l—>a; hence, as t—> a, s' must tend to a limit 
which may be finite or infinite. But if x a 9* o, then, according to 
(II), s" is bounded, and hence s' must tend to a finite limit zL as 
l—* a; this, in turn, implies a finite limit, s„, for 3 as i—> a. If, 
however, z' a = 00, then, since s is increasing, it must decrease as 
t—>a and s must again tend to a finite limit, s„. This proves the 
lemma. 

We have now to consider the two cases a 9* o and a = o, sepa¬ 
rately. 

Let a 9* o. Then by lemma 1, either x a — o and/or z a — o. If 
z a o, then x n = o, and hence, 

a* ^ constant (l — a) (/ —■> a) , (96) s 

s Wo shall adopt the convention t hat the term “constant” refers to an absolute 
positive constant the actual value of which may change from one equation to another. 
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or, according to (II), 


z" ~ — constant (/ — a)~* (t —* a ); (97) 

or, integrating twice, 

z ~ — constant (/ — u) -2 (/ —> </) . (98) 

Thus, z * 00 , which is impossible. 

If, on the other hand, x a o, then (according to the lemma) 
z a = o. But if x a ^ o, then z'a is finite. As z„ = o, z" < o, and, 
since z > o (for t> a), we should have z' a > o. Hence, we can 
write 

0 ~ constant (t - a) (/ —>,1 ) , (99) 

or, according to (I), 

*' ~ constant (l - a)~' (/ —>,/) , ( IOO ) 

or 

x ~ constant log (/ - a) (l -> </) , ( IO , ) 

which is again impossible, as x would then tend to — co. 
t Hence, at a ^ o the only possibility is that x„ = o, z„ = o, and 
z'a= 00. We shall now examine the behavior of such solutions at 
a 9* o. Put 

* ~ A(t — a) m ; z = Ji(t — </)" . (102) 

Since z' a = 00, it is clear that o < n < 1. Also, w > o. Substituting 
(102) in (I) and (II), we obtain 


and 


mA(t - «)“-■ = «*/4iJ-*(/ - „) » ( l0 ,j 

«(« - i)£(/ - a)"~‘ = - ,|- .(/ - „) . (l04) 

Equating the coefficients and the exponents of (/ — ,/). W e have 

m-i=- n - n- 2 = -4,,, , (105) 

md = a'A5- ; «(#-,)/»= _.. M . (lo()) 

Solving (105) and (106), we fine that 
m = i : 


5 > * = S ; 


.4 = p y y Ai • 


n = C1 s ( /)■ ■<. (107) 
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Hence, 



./—s 

0 

00 

v-/ 

and 


z ~ — a) 3/ -* . 

( I0 9> 

From (to8) and (ioq) it follows that 


p oc (/ — a ) 2/3 oc .v 2 oc i . 

(no) 


Hence, the models for which T tends to a finite limit as the boundary 
is approached extend to infinity, and the law of variation of density 
as r —> co is the same as for an isothermal gas sphere (cf. Eq. [439], 
iv). 

Let a — o. We shall show that x„ 5 ^ o. To prove this, consider 
the cases s„ ^ o and z„ = o. 

First, assume that s„ 5^ o. If x„ = o, then (I) implies that 


x ~ constant / s/>1 

(/-*« = 0) , 

(111) 

or, according to (II), 



tPs 

~ — constant /“ s 
(ft* 

(/ -> a = 0) , 

(112) 

or 



z ^ — constant 

(/ —> a = 0) . 

(” 3 ) 

Hence, s —■> — , which is impossible. Therefore, at / = </ = 

0, .v„ 


is finite and 3,, ^ o; these solutions correspond to the density tend¬ 
ing to infinity as the boundary is approached the temperature, 
however, tends to zero. 

Let us next assume that z„ = o. By an argument which we have 
already employed (Lemma 1) under these circumstances c' > o. 
According to (II), s' decreases, and hence, if / ^ t„ 

B >/='>/=(. (/ ^ /,) (r 14) 

Hence, by (I), 

.r' <: (=() '/ ■>'•* , 

•v ^ 4 (=!) 


or 


(I ^ /,) (its) 
(t S; h ) (1x6) 
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if we now assume that x a = o and a = o. If in (116) we put t = t, 
and take t for we have 


x ^ 4 (z') -I /'/4. 

Using the foregoing inequality in (II), we obtain 
\dt) dt 2 4 4 t ° ’ 


or, integrating, we have 


i 

3 



+ i log / ^ o , 


(n 7 ) 


(1x8) 


(119) 


which is impossible, since %' tends to a finite limit. Hence, x„ can¬ 
not vanish for t = o. Along such a solution p -» o, T —> o, as r —> 7?. 

We can collect the results so far obtained in the following theorem. 

// o ( a < b ^ 00 is the regularity interval of a solution of the dif¬ 
ferential equations (I) and (II), then at the end a there arc three possi¬ 
bilities: 

i a ) o < a < 00. Then x a = o, z a = o, z a = 00 and the asymptotic 
forms of the solution are 

x ~ “ “)' /3 ; z ~ (18 a)^(l - a)- /s . 

2 a ) a = o. If z a is finite, then x a is also finite and z,', < 00 : 

O X (l ) Z a 00 f o < s' < 00 , 

3 a) a = o. If z a = o, /Acre x a is finite and z a < 00 : 


c>< X„< CO , Z„ = O , O < s' < 00 . 

A) Behavior of the solutions at b. At A, by definition, .r or s or / 
becomes o or or s' becomes infinite. Here t has a positive limit 
o <b ^ -)- 00 . Since x increases wiith l, it also has a positive limit, 
o < x,, ^ + 00. s' decreases with t, and we therefore distinguish the 
two cases: A, z' ^ o does occur and B, s' > o. 
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In case A, z decreases if t is sufficiently large; thus z' is negative 
when t —» b. In case B, z always increases. Hence, as t —> b, z has 
a limit Zb, which is necessarily finite in case A and necessarily posi¬ 
tive in case B. 

Case A. —At t = b,z ^ o, and hence z f is negative for some value 
of t. If s' = — c < o for / = t l < b, then, since s' always decreases, 
s' ^ — c for t ^ Hence, s can at best tend only to — oo if 
/—> 00 . Therefore, for this case b j* oo ; hence, b is finite (and 
positive) and, as we have already seen, s& has to be finite as well. 
Thus at / = bj z b = o or x b = 00 . 

Now, since Xi > o, s" is bounded; and as / —» 6, s' tends to a finite 
limit, s£. It is clear that z[ ^ —c < o. If %\ } o, then according 
to (I), x f is bounded and x would tend to a finite limit as t —> b; 
this is impossible since, if z b is finite, x b must be infinite. Hence, as 
t —> b, z —> St = o and x —» x b = 00 . 

Let us now examine more closely the behavior of the solutions as 
z —* o and x —■> °°. Let z' b = — c, (o < c < 00). Then, 


or, according to (I), 

or, again, 


z ~ c(b — t) 


, 4'A 

x ~ — 




(4 - /)-' , 


A 1 / 4 

* ~-- h)g (6 - /) , 


(<-*&)» (120) 


(l2l) 


( 122 ) 


which shows that x —> « as /—>/>. Equations (120) and (122) cor¬ 
respond to the following behavior of p and 7 " as the center is ap¬ 
proached : 

P T cc (f->o) (123) 

and 

- 7 ’> cx (f _> o) . (124) 


From (123) and (124) it is clear that this asymptotic behavior cor¬ 
responds to the case of the density falling olT exponentially as £ —> o, 
while the temperature very slowly attains its maximum; the central 
regions will be practically isothermal. 
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A second approximation to z can be obtained by a process of itera¬ 
tion. According to (II) and (122), we have 

l ] °g (fi ~ 0I~ 4 , (12S) 

or 

- - + c - (b - f) I log (b - *)|~ 4 + . . . . (126) 

if terms of higher order are omitted; in (126) the constant of integra¬ 
tion has been chosen in a manner such that s'—> — c as / — >b. 
From (126) we have 

z ~ c(b - t) - (b - ty I log (b - t)\~* + • • • • , (127) 

the integration constant again having been chosen in a manner such 


that Ub = o. Finally, from (I), 

dx __ _ **/■* _ b^_ 

dt c{b — t) z c(b — /) 12 ) 

The right-hand side of (128) is seen to approach zero as / —> b (cf. 
Eq. [127]). Hence, 

[ b t/>4 I 

lim x H-log (b — /) = c„ (129) 

l->b C j 

exists. We can therefore write 

l)t/4 

x = — — log (Jb - /) + c lt + . (130) 

c 


Case B.- -As s' > o and decreases, a finite b implies a finite s/,; 
this, according to (I), would in turn imply a finite x f) , and this is im¬ 
possible. Hence, b has necessarily to be infinite. 

It is clear that as / —> b = «>, % tends to a limit s m , which may 
be finite or infinite. Suppose were finite. Then, as / —> c°, we 
should have 

x f ~ zZ?I t/a or x ~ / s/ 4 . (131) 

5 S co 
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By (II), then, 



(132) 


or, integrating twice (remembering that s' —» o as l —► »), we have 


z ~ 




(133) 


By (I) and (133) we have 

57 - Z - (i - i) 

lim (x -— /s/4) = 7 0 

/->co \ 5"co / 


Hence, 


exists and is Unite. We can therefore write 


* v = ~ /5/,| + T« + 

5*^ to 


(134) 

(135) 

(136) 


Equations (133) and (136) correspond to the following behavior of 
p and j V as the center of the configuration is approached. 


rl / j \ 1 /S 

pT —> constant ; T ~ J ; 


(137) 


in other words, along such solutions T —> 00 and p oc T~ l —>o. ft 

We have finally to examine the case = °°. If were finite, 
then, according to (11), 

z " — ~ x 4 ^ —(-''a.) < o , (138) 

or s' —> -00, which contradicts the hypothesis (case B). Hence, 
x —> 00 as s —> 00 and /■—->/> = 00. Let 11s next examine the way in 
which x and z tend to infinity. Various trials indicate that s 

Ml may be recalled that in the discussion of the (a, v) models we have already en¬ 
countered the behavior p oc T~\ T > in Mu- models v = 3 + a + n + s and 
a + n ^ o. Along any solution (OS), z — or — > i as / = r • —> co . 
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increases at a rate very near to the order of increase of t. We shall 
therefore try the following behavior: 


By (139) 

or, according to (II), 


z~Ct (log t) n 

d 2 z nC n ... 

dF —T (log l) ’ 


x -a ^ — v£. (i 0 g t) n ~ 


(C = constant) . 


(139) 

(140) 

(141) 


Hence, n < o, and we have 

x ~ ( — wC )“ l/4 / l/4 (log /) (l “ n)/4 . (141O 


Substituting in (I), we have 

~ = z _I / l/4 ~ |( — nC)~ t/A t ~ i/4 (log /) (i ~ m) /4 , (142) 

or 

Z ~ 4 { — nCy^t (log /) Cm— 1 )/4 . (143) 

Comparing this with (139), we have 

4» = n — 1 ; 4(— »C ) l/4 = C . (144) 

Solving (144), we find 

« = - 3; c = . (145) 

Hence, finally, 

* ~ < ,/4 (log /) ,/ -’ (146) 

and 

2 ~ t (log 0 " 1/J • (i 47 ) 

Equations (146) and (147) correspond to the following behavior of 
p and T as the center of the configuration is approached: 


and 


T (log T)'/* a I (£ —> o) , (148) 

P * T 3 (log (I—>0) . (149) 


Hence, along these solutions both p and T 


00 
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This completes the discussion of the behavior of the solutions at 
the end b of the regularity. We can collect together the results in 
the following theorem. 

If o ^ a < b ^ oo is the regularity interval of a solution of the 
differential equations (/) and (II) f then at the end b there are three 
possibilities: 

ib) o < b < oo. Then xi, —► <*>, = o, and finite and negative. 

More precisely , 

A 1/4 

X ~ — I log (6—01 

and 

z ~ c{b — 0 - ~ 2 J (6 - ty I log (6 - 0 1 ~ 4 +. 


2i,) b = +00 and z —> w/zzc/z z$ finite. Then z' m — o. More />rc- 

cisely, 


and 


x 


-t-i*'< + yo +.... 


I 


l 2 



3i,) b = + 00 and z — > V 7 /r/z x —> «□. More precisely, 

x „ ^ /■/., (log /)■/.. 

and 

3 ~ s r/.i 1 ( |o k 0 ' ,Al • 

e) The number of arbitrary parameters. We have now to deter¬ 
mine the number of arbitrary parameters corresponding to each of 
the different types j a , 2 U , 3., and i h , 2 h , 31,. 

Solutions 1 2 n , and j t ,.- Solutions of the type 2 sl and $ a satisfy 

regular initial conditions and are characterized by three (namely, 
L>, s„, and s',) and two (namely, x 0 and s',) parameters, respectively. 
However, in the case i a the dominant terms have been uniquely 
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determined without any arbitrary constants, and the number of 
arbitrary parameters must be determined by a perturbation method. 
Let 


and 


X = X + <p (<p<£x) (150) 

Z = Z + \p (il/«.z) , ( 151 ) 


•where x and z are solutions of (I) and (II) such that, as t —» a, their 
behavior is governed by equations (108) and (109). Substituting 
(150) and (151) in (I) and (II) and retaining only the terms of the 
first order of smallness, we obtain 


** = -t p/i 
dt z 2 


d 2 ^/ - 

IF = 


As t —> a, we have, according to (108) and (109), 
dt ~ ^ — 4/3 ^ 

and 


Put 


d*1// 2 Il/j O s/ “ 

~dF ~ 3S/I 


(/ — o) s ^ } ip . 


<p ~ A(t — a)"‘ ; ^ ~ B(t — d) n . 

Substituting the foregoing in (153) and (154), wc find 


(152) 


(iS3) 


(154) 

(155) 


Am(t - a)"- = - «)«-'•< (156) 

and 

. „ , 2 11 /3/rS/i2 

n{n - 1 )B(t - a) H ~ 2 = ■ h A (l - . (157) 

Equating the coefficients and the exponents of (t — a) in the fore¬ 
going equations, we find 


m — n = — | 


(158) 


A _ _1 _ n[n — i)3 s/ - ? 

B ~ ~~ 2 I,/3 a s/l2 * 


( 159 ) 


and 
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From equations (158) and (159) we derive that 
3 «( 3 « - 1 )( 3 « - 3) = -8 , 
or (as can be verified) 

(3« + x) (9» a — 15W + 8) = o . 


Hence, 


n — or 


5+^-7 

6 


(x6o) 

(161) 

(162) 


On the other hand, ^ « :c and \^ « z implies, according to (108), 
(109), and (155), that m> \ and n > f. Since m - n = 
n > I would imply that m> This excludes the case n = 
in (162). Thus, the only possibilities are 


n 



m — 


6 


(163) 


Thus, there are two linearly independent solutions of the type i a 
for any specified a ^ o; these solutions, therefore, are characterized 
by three parameters. We have thus proved: Solutions of the type 
i a , 2 a , and 3 a are characterized by three, three, and two parameters, 
respectively. 

Now the differential equations (I) and (II) arc equivalent to a 
single differential equation of the third order, and hence the solu¬ 
tions must form a three-parametric family. (In the language of the 
theory of sets of points, solutions of the type i a and 2 a form open 
domains in the manifold of all solutions. Solutions of the type 3 a 
form, however, only a two-parametric manifold and hence can con¬ 
tain no “interior points.” The boundary of i a and 2 a must, therefore, 
be 3a.) 

Solutions 1,,, 2 t „ and —Solutions of the types i|, and 2b satisfy 
regular boundary conditions and are therefore characterized by three 
(namely, b, c, and c„) and two (namely, s m and 7,,) parameters, 
respectively. The dominant terms of the solutions of the type 3b 
have been uniquely determined, and the number of linearly inde- 
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pendent solutions belonging to this class must be determined by the 
perturbation method, as in case i a , above. Write 


x = x + <p (?«i) (164) 

and 

z = s + ^ (f « 5 ) , (165) 


where x and 2 are now solutions whose behavior at infinity is 
governed by the equations (146) and (147). The differential equa¬ 
tions for <tp and \p are the same as before (Eq. [152]); substituting 
for x and s the expressions (146) and (147), w;e obtain 



(1 °SW 

(166) 

and 



rS/4 Oog 0- s/ -V • 

(167) 

Put 




(p = At m (log t) r ; 1 p — Bt" (log /)" . 

(168) 


If m, n, r, and 5 are not all zero, then the leading terms in equations 
(166) and (167) arc proportional respectively to 


and 


(log l) r <x i»~iU (| 0 g /)»1 i/i 
n(n — 1 )l"~ 2 (log /)" oc s/-i (log /)<•-s/j . 


(169) 

(170) 


Equations (169) and (170) imply 
m — 1 = n — J ; 

r-s + i; 



(*70 

(172) 


Equations (172) are inconsistent; hence, according to (iOq) and 
(170), either m = o or n(n - 1) = o. Thus, we have the possibili¬ 
ties: 


<p = A (log t) r ; 

i = Bt " (log /)“, 

(173) 

<p = At m (log ty ; 

\p = B (log ty , 

(174) 

<p = Ai m (log l) r ; 

\p = bi (log ty. 

(17s) 
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Substituting (173), (174)? and (175) successively in (166) and (167) 
and equating the coefficients and the exponents of the leading 
terms, we find: 


m = 0 ; 

n — 4 ; 

r — 1 a . 

' » > 

e s— 1 • 

0 U J 

A 

58/3 

• R — _ ^_ 

4 * 4/3 ’ 

(173O 

m = - ; 

n = 0 \ 

»- = i ; 

* = - i ; 

A 

* ^ ~ 3 i/ 3 4 s/3 7 

(174O 

m = ] ; 

n = 1 ; 

r = -1 ; 

s = ~iS ; 

A 

■32/3 

• 7 ? = _ ^ _ 

‘ 4 5/3 * 

( I 7 S 0 


With m, n, r, and s defined as in the foregoing equations, <p and \p 
(Eq. [168]) satisfy the requirements <p « x and i^«s, where x and z 
are defined according to (146) and (147); thus there are three linearly 
independent solutions of type 31,. We have thus proved: Solutions 
of the type 1 2\ t , and 31, arc characterized by three , two, and three param¬ 

eters , respectively. (In the language of the theory of sets of points, 
the solutions of the type r 1, and 31, correspond to open domains in the 
manifold of all solutions, and the solutions of the type 2|, form a 
closed set containing no interior points. The “border line” of i|, and 
31, must therefore correspond to 2|,.) 

d) Conditions at the boundary of the configuration. So far we have 
considered only the behavior of the general solutions of the differ¬ 
ential equations (1) and (II) at the ends ‘V 1 and u b" of the regular¬ 
ity interval. It now remains to select such solutions as can describe 
a stellar configuration. At the boundary K of the configuration we 
require both p and T to vanish. 7 In other words, the requirement is 
that, when / = o, z — o. From the earlier discussion (case 3J, 
t = o, z = o necessarily imply the existence of the limit x(l—>o) > o. 

7 If wc require that at the boundary of the configuration, T tends to a finite limit T a 
while at the same time p —> o, then the solution must be such that for a finite / = /„, z n 
— o. Hence, the solution must he of type ia. This solution, as we have shown, corre¬ 
sponds to the case where the configuration extends to infinity with /> falling olT as r~ 
i.e., in the same way as in the isothermal gas sphere, further, according to (Hg), 
M —> co. These are, really, only formal difficulties (cf. Cowling’s paper referred to in 
the bibliographical Notes at the end of the chapter), and it is safe to use the initial 
conditions (17b), since the ratio of to the values of T' occurring in the far interior 
is of the order of (io-i/io 6 )' 1 - io~ H ; we can, therefore, certainly put /„ = o. 
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Further, from the homology argument (Eq. [93]), we can normalize 
the units in such a way that x = 1 corresponds to the boundary 

t = o, x = 1, 3 = 0. (176) 

To make the solution definite, another boundary condition is 
needed. Assume that 

z' 0 = 81 > o {t = o) . (177) 

A solution satisfying the initial conditions (176) and (177) must be¬ 
long to a solution of type 3 a . The problem presented is twofold: (1) 
How does the regularity interval (o, b) depend on 5,? (2) For a 
specified S t , what is the type of the solution which we are led to at 
the end b of the regularity interval? To answer these questions 
we proceed as follows: 

Begin a solution of type 2 b at / = <» and continue it backward for 
decreasing t. It is easily verified that as y„ —> +°° (cf. Eq. 
[136]), the solution is of type 2 a as t—> o. On the other hand, if 
7o —■► — 00 , the solution we are led to is of type i a . Hence, an inter¬ 
mediate value of y 0 which leads to a solution of class 3 a must exist. 
On the other hand, it is easy to see that as 5 , —> <» we should eventu¬ 
ally have solutions of type i b . We can therefore conclude that there 
exists a value of 5, = 8 0 such that a solution satisfying the boundary 
conditions (176) and (177) with 5 , = 8 „ is of type 2,, as t —> 00. If 5, 
> 8 0 , then the solutions are of type i b ; and if S, < S„, they are of type 
3 b- 

e) Boundary conditions at the center: discussion of the point-source 
model— We must next consider the boundary conditions at the 
center. This is a more difficult problem, since we cannot expect that 
in the point-source model the equations of radiative equilibrium 
will be valid right up to the center of the configuration; the condition 
for the stability of the radiative gradient (Eq. [45], vfj will certainly 
become invalidated as we approach the center. As has already been 
explained (see p. 228), it is a rather delicate matter to continue the 
solution beyond the point where the instability of the radiative 
gradient sets in. For the present, however, we shall continue to dis¬ 
cuss the point-source model as though the equations of radiative 
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equilibrium were universally valid, in an attempt toward the enu¬ 
meration of the possible configurations. 

i) The complete point-source model .—We require that at the center 
of the configuration 

M(r) = o (r = o) . (178) 

By (90) this means that 



From (179) it is clear that § 2 is finite. Thus, a configuration which 
satisfies the boundary conditions (176), (177), and (178) must be 
described by a solution which is of type 3 a as l —> o and is of type ib 
as l —> t 0 . By the theorem proved in section d it follows that 5 t > 8 0 . 

We can re-write (179) as 



or, numerically, 

T- = K-'vT'Vj* X 1.471 x io<. 

•-O 


(180) 


(181) 


The mass relation (90) can now be written as 


M = 


(±\ 3 

i (>7 r*c(t* \nII / a 


«/.i 


( 5 . + «,) ; 


(182) 


or, eliminating L from (182), we have 


M = (^) ' (Jh) + Si) ’ (i83) 

or, numerically, 

M = 1.117O 8 ' J * ( 8 1 + Sj/x' 2 • (184) 

The luminosity formula takes the form 


L = 


VrcGM 8 2 

K 81 - f - 82 


(i8 S ) 
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It is, of course, clear that a specified 5 t (> S 0 ) will lead to a unique 
value for S 2 . Thus, for the complete point-source model with k = 
constant, we have an (L, M , k, p) relation quite analogous to those 
for the other models which have been considered. 

An important point to note concerning this complete point-source 
model is that, as r —► o, p —* o and T —> T Q (cf. Eqs. [123] and [124]). 
This clearly shows that the radiative gradient becomes unstable be¬ 
fore the center is reached. 

P. C. Keenan has integrated the differential equations I and II 
and has obtained by numerical methods several solutions cor¬ 
responding to the model just considered. Table 22 summarizes the 
results of Keenan’s computations. 


TABLE 22 

Solutions for the Complete Point-Source 
Model with *=Constant 



52 

M 2 

o M 

4 * 

5 i 4 - &2 

16.g- 

5 - 1 5 

56.0 

1.72 x10 s 

0.234 

29.0.... 

14.4 

1S4 

cS.ooX 10 s 

0.331 

42.6.... 

25-4 

383 

1.88X10 6 

0.374 

54 ■ 3 ■■■ • 

35 ■& 

600 

3.12X1 o r * 

0.300 

73 •1...• 

52.7 

1020 

5.(>3X10*’ 

0.41c 

io 7-3 ■ ■ • ■ 

S4.9 

1054 

1.11X10 7 

0.442 

O25.0.... 

5 (>f>. 0 

31500 

1.97X10* 

0.475 


ii) The point-source model with point mass at the center. If we 
use the other types of solutions (i.e., solutions which begin as those 
of type 3, t but are types 21, or 31, ns t—> °°), then it is clear that 
T —> co as r—> o. Further, for solutions of type 2|, or 31,, dz/dt —> o 
as / —» 00. Hence, by the mass relation (89) it follows that 

lim M (r) = . (18ft) 

r-.>o 47 tc*6 

This point mass at the center docs not necessarily imply that 
p —* 00 as r —> o. Indeed, along solutions of type 2i„ p —* o as 
r —> o, though along solutions of type 31,, p —> 0° as well. It is, how¬ 
ever, difficult to interpret these solutions without an adequate 
examination of the way in which the physical situation alters when 
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new equations of equilibrium arc introduced as the instability of the 
radiative gradient sets in. 

4. The point-source model with negligible radiation pressure and 
with k = KopT~'- s . —The structure of stellar envelopes with negli¬ 
gible radiation pressure has already been investigated in chapter 
viii. In particular, the temperature and the density distributions in 
the outer parts are governed by (Eqs. [66], [67] and [53], viii). 


and 

P 


_ 4 nil GM (R \ 

17 k R \r 1 ) 9 

31/4 3 CM V* 25 /ixll a\ 3 7S / 47 rcGM \° 5 (R __ \ 3 2S 
32 \i7 a R ) V k 3/ V KoL ) \r ~ I ) 


(187) 


(188) 


For a star of prescribed M, R, p, and k„L, equations (187) and 
(188) give the initial variations of density and temperature. These 
equations, however, cease to be good approximations after we have 
traversed the outer 10 per cent of the mass of the star. On the other 
hand, we can continue these solutions inward, allowing for the varia¬ 
tion of M(r). Since we are considering a point-source model with 
negligible radiation pressure, the equations of equilibrium which 
should be used to continue the solutions (1*87) and (188) are: 


and 


k d , _ GM(r) 
p.Ifdr {pJ) = .. 


P 7 


(189) 


dM(r) 

dr 


47 rrp 


(190) 


} Jr ™ = 


K n L p j 
47 rcr 2 T A S ’ 


(191) 


As we have seen, when the variations in M(r) are neglected, we have 

pT~* - s = constant . (192) 

When the solutions which describe the stellar envelope are con¬ 
tinued inward by means of (189), (190), and (191), the effective 
polytropic index, n v it, will begin to decrease from its boundary value 
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3.25. For some definite value of r = r< (say), will become 1.5. 
For r < ri , n t s would be less than 1.5, and according to the discus¬ 
sion in § 3, chapter vi, these regions will be in convective equilib¬ 
rium. The density distribution for r ^ ti should, therefore, be 
governed by the Lane-Emden function 0 3 / 2 . For prescribed values of 
M , R , and /a and an arbitrarily assigned value of k 0 L, we cannot, in 
general, fit the outer envelope on to a polytropic core of index n = f. 
For, an assigned value of k 0 L will lead to definite values for p, P, 
and M(r) at the interface r = r <. Let these quantities have the 
values p*, Pi, and M{fi) at r = Ti. Now, if the convective core is to 
be described by the Lane-Emden function 0 3 / 2 , then the quantities 
—£0 3/3 /0' and — £0'/0 should have the following values at the inter¬ 
face: 



(&\ = 2 GM(rj)pj 

\ 6 ) r ~ r % 5 rJPi 


(i 94 ) 


(The foregoing equations follow from equations [8], [io|, and [68J 
of chapter iv.) In order that a solution be possible, the values of 
Ui and Vi thus computed should lie on the P-curve in the (w, v) plane 
(cf. the discussion in § 28, iv). This will not in general be the case. 
If the values of M, R , and p arc prescribed, we must, therefore, ad¬ 
just the value of k 0 L until the quantities iii and zu computed accord¬ 
ing to the right-hand sides of the equations (193) and (194) lead to 
a point on the E-curve in the ( u , v) plane. This condition will deter¬ 
mine a ( k 0 L , M, R, ju) relation of the same general form as the cor¬ 
responding relation for the standard model (cf. § 6, vi). 

The situation described in the last paragraph can be considered 
in the following alternative way. 

Equations (189) and (190) can be reduced to the forms 



W; . 
2e ’ 



(195) 


by the substitutions 

p = p c <r , T = T c 6 , r = a£ , M = , (196) 
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if pc, T c , a, and M a satisfy the relations 

aTc = s T GMa ’ alp ° = ^ - (* 97 ) 

In the convective core we should have 


<7 = 0 3/2 . (198) 

Equation (198) will reduce the equations (195) to the Lane-Emden 
equation of index n — f. If p L . and T c correspond to the central 
values, then the appropriate solution for the convective core is 
6 = 0 3 / 2 . Outside the convective core the temperature gradient will 
be governed by equation (191). In terms of the £, 0 , and 1 p variables, 
equation (191) takes the form 


where 



3 P? 

i6ir ac aTl' s ’ 


(199) 


(200) 


() is thus a numerical constant. 

Suppose we assume that the convective core extends to £ = 

At this point the Lane-Emden function will be characterized by 
definite values for 0, cr, and 0'. Equation (199) will then determine 
(). We have 

q--{»■* !),.<,• <“■> 

With this value of () we can numerically integrate the equations 
(195) and (199) for £ ^ £*. Now for a solution to be physically 
significant <r and 0 should tend to zero simultaneously. For an arbi¬ 
trarily assigned initial value of £*, this will not, in general, be the 
case. We can, however, adjust until cr and 0 tend to zero simul¬ 
taneously. This is the method which Cowling has adopted in his 
treatment of the equations (195) and (199). The value of £* which 
leads to the physically significant solution is 


= 1.188 . 


( 202 ) 
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Further, at £ = £ t we have 


8 i — 0.7878; 6 't = — 0.3212; = 0.4534 . (203) 

Equation (201) now gives 


Q = 0.1968. (204) 

Cowling’s integration shows that the boundary of the configuration 
is reached at 

£ = £« = 7-027 . (205) 

At £ = £j we have 


Hence, 


lA = $1 = 3-1237 . 


€« 

£. 


0.169 ; 




0.145 . 


(206) 

(207) 


In other words, the convective core occupies 16.9 per cent of radius 
of the star and incloses 14.5 per cent of the mass. 

Equation (197) can now be re-written as 


2 g, pH GM 
Sh k R 


(208) 


Pr = 


£? m 


4 mp l R* 

From (208) and (209) we derive that 

P = A nT = -J1- AL 

pH Pr ' iOTi/'f R-* ’ 

„ = Ji- 

3*1 P ' 


(209) 


(2 ro) 


(211) 


Numerically, equations (208), (210), and (211) are found to be 


nil GM 

r. - o.,oo 


•P« = 7-954 


GM * 


R 4 ’ 


Po = 37-0 p . 


(212) 
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Comparing the foregoing equations with the corresponding equa¬ 
tions for the standard model (Eqs. [61], [57], and [56], vi), we 
notice that, though this model is less centrally condensed than a 
poly trope of index 3, it is yet characterized by a higher value for 
the central temperature. 

Equations (200), (204), (208), and (209) lead to the following 
mass-luminosity-radius relation: 


_ 4 11 %•*(? g " 5 £ ac/GUy 5 M 5 - s 7 s 
io 7 - 5 S k„ 3 \ k ) M 

If we write (213) in the form (cf. Eq. [39]) 

[j t (0 3 )] n -* 1 (GH\ 7 5 7>5 

4 3 " s [oW,] 4 ' 5 Kurjv. 3 \ k ) R"-s M ’ 


then we should have 


io 7 -s 

4*0 


I 


0.5 ^s.s 
[oMjl 4 ' 5 


or, introducing the numerical values, it is found that 

Vr = 3-30 • 


(213) 

(214) 

(215) 

(216) 


The value of rj r for this model is thus seen to be somewhat larger than 
the value 2.5 adopted in chapter vi. It should, however, be re¬ 
marked that if we use (213) to determine the hydrogen contents of 
stars, the appropriate guillotine factors will be less than for the 
standard model (on account of the higher temperatures and lower 
densities in the central regions of the model considered as compared 
to the poly trope of index n = 3). 

One important characteristic of the model considered in this 
section must be noticed. The luminosity formula (213) derived 
for this model will be valid for any stellar configuration (with 
negligible radiation pressure) in which the energy-generating regions 
do not occupy more than a fraction 0.17 of the radius of the star. 
The same is true for the distributions of density and temperature de¬ 
rived for this model. The analysis of this model confirms, therefore, 
the generality of the conclusions drawn on the basis of the luminos¬ 
ity formula used in the discussion of chapter vii. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE QUANTUM STATISTICS 

In this chapter we shall consider the quantum theory of an ideal 
gas, with a view toward the applications contained in the next chap¬ 
ter. It was originally intended to make the presentation of sta¬ 
tistical mechanics as logically satisfactory as that given (following 
Caratheodory) of the foundations of thermodynamics in chapter i. 
This intention, however, had, in part, to be abandoned, owing to the 
space which such an exposition would require; such a discussion 
would, also, lead us too far from the main thesis of the present mono¬ 
graph. The most important formula to be established is the relation 
between the electron pressure, P, and the electron concentration, w, 
for a completely degenerate electron gas. This formula can be de¬ 
rived in an entirely elementary way, but to appreciate fully the 
physical meaning of the (P, n) relation and the physical circum¬ 
stances under which it is applicable a more elaborate treatment is 
required, which follows the elementary derivation contained in § i, 
below. Applications of the physical theory presented here arc con¬ 
tained in chapter xi. 

i. A completely degenerate electron gas: elementary treatment .- A 
given number N of electrons can be confined in a given volume V by 
one of two methods: either by means of “potential walls” such that 
electrons inside the “potential hole” cannot escape, or by means of 
imposing a certain periodicity condition. We shall consider these 
restrictions in greater detail in § 2, but the essential result is that we 
can label the possible energy states for an electron inside a given 
volume V by means of quantum numbers in somewhat the same 
manner as the quantum states of an electron in an atom. If we as¬ 
sume that the volume V is large, then it follows from the general 
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theory that the number of quantum states with momenta between 
p and p + dp is given by 


t/ 8t p 2 dp 

V ~W~- W 

The meaning of (i) is that the accessible six-dimensional phase- 
space can be divided into “cells” of volume h 3 and that in each cell 
there are two possible states. Now the Pauli principle states that no 
two electrons can occupy the same quantum state. This implies that, 
if Nip)dp denotes the number of electrons in the assembly with 
momenta between p and p + dp, then 

N (p)dp <$ V . ( 2 ) 

Now a completely degenerate electron gas is one in which all the lowest 
quantum states are occupied. In other words, we should have 

t) -V^f. (.,) 

It is clear that if there is only a Unite number, N, of electrons in the 
specified volume, then all the electrons must have momenta less 
than a certain maximum value, />„, such that 


Sir 

V v} 0 r ,lp - 

( 4 ) 

V — p 3 

2 >h 3 Po 

( 5 ) 


Ihe threshold value, p 0 , of p is related to the electron concentra¬ 
tion, n, by 



8t 


Zh- 


1 n ■ 


(<■>) 


'To calculate the pressure, we recall that by definition the pressure, 
P, exerted by a gas is simply the mean rate of transfer of momentum 
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across an ideal surface of unit area in the gas. From this definition 
it follows quite generally that 

PV = \ C™ N(p)pv p dp , ( 7 ) 

3 Jo 

where v p is the velocity associated with the momentum p. According 
to (3), we have for the case under consideration: 


__ 8-7T f P " 

~ 3A 3 Jo 


p> f p dp , 


( 8 ) 


where E is the kinetic energy of the electron which has a momentum 
p. Finally , if [/kin is the internal energy of the gas which is due to 
the translational energy of the motions of the individual electrons, 
we have (quite generally) 


U ki, 


-JT 


N(p)Edp 


( 9 ) 


or for the completely degenerate' case, 

87T C p « 

Uki,, = V^j o Ep‘dp . 


From (8) and (10) we find 


P = 




Ukm 

V • 


(xo) 


(11) 


So far the results are quite general, in the sense that we have not 
introduced any relation between E and p. According to the special 
theory of relativity, we have 



(12) 


(13) 


which gives 
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Substituting (13) in (8), we have 


P = 


St 

Sink* 


r t a p*dp 

j. (-Sr 


Introduce the variable, 9 , defined by 


sinh 6 = 


_ P_ 


me 


sinh 9 0 


. h 


me 


Equation (14) now reduces to 

87 rm*c s 


P = 






sinh 4 0 dd . 


On integration, we have 


p _ 87 tw 4 c s j~ sinh 3 6 cosh 6 _ 3 sinh 20 30 


3 * J L 


16 ■*” 8 


’1 ■ 
Ao=o 0 


Finally, writing 
we have 

where 


me 


P = -jjiifft*) = 6 01 X 1022 /(*) > 


/(a;) = x(2x* - 3) (a; 2 + i)'/ 2 + 3 sinh - ' jc . 
Again from (6), we have 

87 rm 3 c* 


n = 


3 A 3 


x 3 = 5.87 X io 2 ’ a; 3 . 


(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(1 7 ) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 


Equations (19), (20), and (21) represent parametrically the equa¬ 
tion of state of a completely degenerate electron gas. From (11) it 
now follows that 


where 


t 4 in 


3 & 


Vg(x) , 


(22) 


«(*) 


8 x 3 [(x 2 + i)'/ 2 - 1] - /( x) . 


Hi 
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Equation (22) for the internal energy of an electron gas was first de¬ 
rived by E. C. Stoner. In Table 23 the functions f(x) and g{x) are 
tabulated. The table is more accurate and more extensive than any 
that has been published so far. 

TABLE 23 


The Pressure and the Internal Energy of 
a Completely Degenerate Gas 


X 

/(*) 

«(*) 

«(*) 

/<*) 

X 

fix ) 

six ) 

Six ) 

fix ) 

0. 

0. 

0. 

1.5 

2.7.. 

95.17935 

200.7327 

2.1090 

0.1... 

0.000016 

0.000024 

1.5 

2.8. . 

110.8207 

235.7072 

2.1269 

0.2. . . 

0.000505 

0.000762 

1.509 

2.9.. 

128.3012 

275.1070 

2.1442 

O.3.. . 

0.003769 

0.005742 

15233 

30.. 

147.7578 

319.2942 

2.1609 

O.4. . . 

0.015527 

0.0239x4 

1.5402 

3 - 5 -. 

279.8113 

625.728 

2.2363 

O.5. . . 

0.046093 

0.071941 

I.5608 

4.0.. 

484.5644 

1114.466 

2.2QQQ 

0.6.. . 

0. II1126 

0.17604 

I.5841 

4 - 5 -. 

784.5271 

1846.997 

2-3543 

0.7... 

0.231992 

0.27348 

1.6099 

5 -o. • 

1205.2069 

2893.813 

2.401I 

0.8.. . 

0.435865 

0.71358 

I.6372 

55 -. 

1775.1094 

4334 407 

2.4418 

0.9... 

0.755661 

1.25849 

I.6654 

6.0.. 

2525.7390 

6257.275 

2-4774 

1.0.. . 

I.229907 

2.0838 

1.6943 

6 . 5 -- 

3491.599 

8759.913 

2.5089 

1.1.. . 

I.902586 

32788 

1.7233 

7.0.. 

4710.192 

11948.818 

2.5368 

1.2... 

2.82298 

4.9468 

1.7523 

7 - 5 -- 

6222.021 

15939.488 

2.5618 

1.3... 

404557 

7.2052 

I.7810 

8.0.. 

8070.587 

20856.421 

2.5842 

1.4... 

5.62991 

10.1857 

I.8092 

8 - 5 -■ 

10302.39 

26833.12 

2.6045 

1.5.. . 

7 64053 

14.0344 

1.8368 

9.0.. 

1. 2g6694Xio 4 

3.401207X104 

2.6230 

1.6... 

10.T4696 

18.9115 

1.8638 

9 - 5 .- 

i .611672X10 4 

4.254479X104 

2.6398 

1.7... 

13-22359 

24.9920 

1.8900 

10.0.. 

1.980725 X 1 o' 1 

5.2591 Xio« 

2.6552 

1.8... 

i6.94969 

32.4649 

1-9154 

20.0.. 

3 -192093 X 10 s 

8.9839 X10 s 

2.8144 

1.9... 

21.40937 

41.5338 

I.9400 

30.0.. 

1.618212X 10 6 

4.6494 Xio 6 

2.8732 

2.0... 

26.69159 

52.4168 

I.9638 

40.0.. 

5.116812 Xio 6 

1.48596 Xio 7 

2.9O4I 

2.1... 

32.89010 

65.3462 

1.9868 

50.0.. 

r. 249501 X 10 7 

36515 Xio 7 

2.9224 

2.2.. . 

40.10347 

80.5689 

2.0090 

60.0.. 

2.591280X10 7 

76053 X io 7 

2-9349 

2.3 . ■ 

48.43509 

98.3463 

2.0305 

70.0.. 

4.801018X10 7 

1.41346 Xio 8 

2.944I 

2.4... 

57 - 993 H 

118.9541 

2.0512 

80.0.. 

8.190727X10 7 

2.41703 Xio 8 

2.9509 

2.5... 

68.89053 

142.6823 

2.0711 

go.0.. 

13.12039 X10 7 

3.87876 Xio 8 

2.9563 

2.6.. . 

81.24509 

169.8355 

2.0C)04 

100.0.. 

19.9980 X10 7 

5.9206 Xio 8 

2.9606 


The function f(x) has the following asymptotic forms: 

f(x) ~ gx 5 — \xi + Jx’ — -fox'* + . . . . (x —> o) (24) 

and 


f{x) ~ 2 X' - 3 .V 3 + . . . . 


(* -*• “) • (25) 
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Finally, we see that 


/(*) 

2X 4 


< I 


for all finite x . 


(26) 


The inequality (26) is a strict one. If only the first terms in the 
expansions (24) and (25) are retained, we can eliminate x between 
(19) and (21) and obtain the following explicit forms of the equations 
of state for the two limiting cases: 


and 



(.r -> o) (27) 
(.r—>co). (28) 


We may note that g(x ) has the following asymptotic forms: 

*(*) ~ V 1 * 5 - + !*• - iV 5 #*" +— (,v —> o) (29) 

and 

g(*) ~ 6x* - 8 .v 3 + 7 .V 2 - . . . . (x-> 00 ). ( 30 ) 

From (24), (25), (29), and (30) we infer that 

Ukin — 'IP V (j —> o) (31) 

and 

Ukin = 3 PF (,V—> 00 ) . (32) 

The elementary derivation of the equation of state of a completely 
degenerate electron gas should be supplemented in two ways: first, 
by the enumeration of the states which leads to (x); and second, by 
the investigation of the physical circumstances under which the 
equation of state given by (19) and (21) can be considered to be 
valid. These require a rather elaborate treatment of statistical 
mechanics, which will now be given. For a more general discussion 
tha.n that undertaken here, reference may be made to Jordan’s book 
which is referred to in the bibliographical note at the end of the 
chapter. 
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2. The enumeration of the quantum states .—The wave equation of 
the electron in free space is, according to Dirac, 

/ W\ 

( &xPx + GyPv ”1" Q'spz ”h ~j ~ 1 = o , (33) 

where a x , a y , a : , and a m are anticommuting variables whose squares 
are unity, i.e., 

Wn + = 25 M<( (m, v = x, y , s, m) , (34) 

where 5 MI , is the Kronecker symbol: 



< 5 m ,, = 0 

(m ^ y), 1 
(m ->-).} 

(3 s) 


= 1 

Further, 





<1 

d 

(36) 

P ' = ~' h Tx : 

^ 5 - 

II 

^1 

p ’ = ~ ih Tz 

and 



( 37 ) 


where h is the Planck constant divided by 2ir. The wave equation 
can therefore be written as 


Jia 


+ a m mc j = o . 


As is well known, the a’s can be represented as matrices with four 
rows and columns and \f/ is to be regarded as a (complex) vector 
with four components. Choosing a particular representation for the 
a’s we may write equation (33) as 
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where p lt p t , p 3 , and fa are the four components of the wave func¬ 
tion. In (39) the matrix representing the a’s should be multiplied 
by the matrix |i/\|—of just one column—according to the law of 
matrix multiplication. Explicitly, (39) takes the form 



fa 


fa 


-ip A 

w 

c 

fa 

fa 

+ p x 

fa 

fa 

+ Pv 

ip3 
—ip 2 


fa 


fa 


ipi 



fa 


fa 

+ t* 

~fa 
! fa 

+ me 

fa 

-fa 


-fa 


-fa 


= o. 


(40) 


According to (36) and (37), the foregoing equation is equivalent 
to the following four ordinary partial differential equations: 


(7 It + mC ) ~ ik (ic ~ ** ty) h ~ ik it = °’ 

(fi + mc )*'~ a (£ +i £ji) + ih it = o > 
(7 1 ~ mc ) ** - ih {h + i i) *' + ih it = o - 

To solve the foregoing equations, put 

. j (P^+Pyy+Pf-EO 

fa = a x e r ‘ * (X = x, 2, 3, 4) 


(41) 

(42) 

( 43 ) 

( 44 ) 


( 45 ) 


where p x , p v , and p z are now ordinary real numbers and the a K ' s are, 
for the present, arbitrary numbers. On substituting (45) in equa- 
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tions (41), (42)? (43)? and (44) we find that the a,\ s must satisfy 
the following set of homogeneous linear equations: 


E . \ 

— + me) at 


+ Pz a 3 + {px - ipy)a A = o , 


+ me ) a 2 + (/>* + ipy) a 3 


P * a 4 — 0 * 


+ {px — ipy) a 2 + — mc^j a z 


{px + ip^)o>i 


+ (~ — mc^ja A — o . 


In order that the ax’s shall not be identically zero it is necessary 
that the determinant formed by the coefficients of the <z x ’s in (46) 
be zero. The determinant is found to reduce to 

(f + mc ) (f ” mc ) 3 ~ + p y + tf>* • (47) 

Hence, the condition that the <i x ’s do not vanish identically is 


(?)‘- 


Pi + Pi + pi + m 2 c 2 . 


In other words, the relativistic expression which connects the total 
energy, E, and the components of the momentum must be valid in 
order that (45) may be a solution of Dirac’s equation. 

Further, we find from the lirst two equations in (46) that 

_ a iP: + c A (p x - ip v ) , , 

a ' ~ - e - ( 49 ) 

me H— 
c 


<h{p* + ipy) — a-Apt 

E 

me H— 
c 
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The foregoing values of and a 2 , in terms of a 3 and a 4 , also satisfy 
the last two equations in (46). Hence, of the four a\ s only two can 
be arbitrarily specified for a given set of values of (p x , p y , p z ). Hence, 
there are two linearly independent solutions for a given set of values 
for the components of the momentum which satisfy (48). 

We must now obtain some restriction on the possible eigenfunc¬ 
tions due to the presence of the boundary walls. To obtain these 
restrictions quite generally, we shall follow Dirac in his approach to 
the problem. 

According to the general principles of quantum mechanics, there 
must be just exactly as many eigenfunctions as should enable one to 
represent by a matrix any function of the co-ordinates which has a 
physical meaning. Let us suppose, for definiteness, that each elec¬ 
tron is confined between two boundaries at x = o and x — l x . Then 
only those functions of x which are defined for o < x < l x have a 
physical meaning and must be capable of being expanded in terms 
of a complete set of eigenfunctions. It is, of course, obvious that this 
will require fewer eigenfunctions than would be required for the 
representation of an arbitrary function. A function A\(.v), defined 
in the range o < x < l x , can always be expanded in a Fourier series 
of the form 

00 

= V (51) 

where the a $'s are constants and the k x s are integers. It is clear, 
then, that if we choose from the eigenfunctions, 

A - , (53) 

those for which 


px __ 2Trk x 

IT 


(kx = ± I, ± 2, . . . . ± 00) , (53) 


then, P\(x) times any of the eigenfunctions so selected can be ex¬ 
panded in a series in terms of the selected eigenfunctions. Thus, the 
selected eigenfunctions are sufficient and arc easily seen to be only 
just sufficient for the expansion of functions of the form (51). 
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Similarly, if the y and the z co-ordinates are also bounded, so that 
o <y<ly\ o < z < l z , (54) 

then we should have 


by 27r k y p z 2irk x 

J"17 ; "a ~ ~i7 ’ 


( 55 ) 


where k v and k z are positive or negative integers. The conditions 
(53) and (55) can also be written as 


Px 


kgh 


Pv = 


kyll 


k;k 

Pt ~ L ; 


( 56 ) 


where h is now the usual Planck constant. 

We have derived (56) from very general considerations. The fol¬ 
lowing special method of imposing the boundary conditions is 
illustrative. 

We impose the periodicity condition 


M* + l*; y + h: 3 + Q = \pjx; y; z) . (57) 

From (52) and (57) it immediately follows that the conditions (56) 
should be satisfied. We thus see that the state of an electron con- 
lined in the volume l x l y L can be specified by the quantum num¬ 
bers k . r , k v , and k : , and that to the quantum state (k x , k v , k : ) there 
corresponds the following value for the energy, E: 


(?y 


+ tn*c* 


(58) 


From (56) it follows that by making l x , l y , and l s sufficiently large we 
can make the discrete eigenvalues of the momenta p x , p Vl and p z 
lie as closely together as we may choose. We can therefore ask as 
to the number of quantum states for the electron corresponding to a 
specified energy interval, E, E + AE, where A E is large compared 
to the separation between the consecutive eigenvalues for E . 

Let Z(E)AE be the number of quantum states in the specified 
energy interval, £, E + AE. To lincl Z(E)AE } we first consider the 
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total number J(E) of the quantum states for E less than the specified 
amount: 

J{E) = j*Z(E)dE. ( 59 ) 

If we remember that for a given set of values of p x , p y , and p 2 (which 
satisfy the relation [48]) there are two linearly independent solutions 
of the Dirac equation, it is clear that J(E) is simply twice the num¬ 
ber of points with integral co-ordinates inside the ellipsoid (58). The 
equation of the ellipsoid (58) can be re-written in the form 



If a x , a y , and a, are large compared to unity, the number of points 
with integral co-ordinates inside the ellipsoid (60) is simply the 
volume of the ellipsoid, which is 


Hence, 


4 *■ 

^ Q/X&yd-z < 


J(E) = 


4 £ IJylz fE* 

3 & \ c‘ 



(62) 

(63) 


By (59) it now follows that the number of independent eigenfunc¬ 
tions (which is equal to the number of quantum states) belonging 
to the eigenvalues of E in the range E. E + AE is obtained by 
differentiating (63) with respect to E: 


Z(E)AE = 2 


47 tV 



(64) 


where V = l x l y l 2 . If we denote the kinetic energy by E, we have 

E = E -f- me 2 . 


(65) 
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Equation (64) can now be written alternatively in the form 

Z(Z) = 2 lEr (| + m ) ( 2mE + f ) I/a (66) 

On the other hand, if p denotes the absolute magnitude of the 
momentum, defined by 

#*-#: + « + *S, (67) 

then, according to (48) and (65), 

— 2 Em — p 2 ; pdp = ^ rfE . (68) 

Equation (66) can therefore be written in the form 

Z{p)dp = p 2 dp , (69) 

which is the result quoted in § 1 (Eq. [1]). 

We have derived the result (69) on the assumption that the elec¬ 
trons arc confined in a rectangular box, but it is clear that the result 
should be quite generally true independent of the shape of the 
vessel. The most general proof of (66) and (69) is due to Peierls, 1 
to whose derivation reference may be made. 

3. The Gibbs canonical ensemble and its properties .—In the last 
section we saw that the number of quantum states with energy 
between E and E + dE is given by 

Z(E)dE = 2 (f + m ) ( 2mE + §r) ' dE . (70) 

The foregoing density of the quantum states in the scale of the 
kinetic energy is, in fact, a very general characteristic for a gas of 
material “particles.” 2 Let the discrete eigenvalues of the energy E 
be denoted by e 0 , e„ e 2 ,..... e„. 

1 R. Peierls, M.N. y 96, 780, 1036. The same result is also obtained by K. K. Proch 
{Phys. Rev. } 51, 586, 1037), who has explicitly solved the Dirac equation in a spherical 
potential hole and enumerated the states. 

2 We shall use the word “particle” to denote an electron, molecule, or atom. The 
theory presented in this section deals with a general assembly of similar particles. 
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Let us consider an assembly of N similar particles in a given 
volume V and with an internal energy U due to the kinetic energies 
of the individual particles. Now, since the particles are assumed to 
be similar, they cannot be distinguished from one another, and a 
microscopic state of the gas will be completely described by the 
specification of the number of particles, w„, belonging to the eigen¬ 
value e, for the energy E. We should then have 

N = (71) 

.V 

and 

U — n a e a . (72) 

S 

A possible sequence of numbers »„ n 2 , .... ,n„ .... , must satisfy 
the restrictions (71) and (72). We shall write the different sequences 
of values for the n „'s which satisfy (71) and (72) in the form 


n ix) 

W (I) 

71 1 j ... ■ 

n (l) 

, . 

■ ■ ■ J 


fl (2) n (2) 

n {) j n x , . 


• • * J 


n d) 

n (i) 

n i , • ■ • • 

1 ■ 

• * • 7 

■ * • 7 

(73) 

n m aw) 

/*<> j ' l L y ... . 

, nr, . 

. . . j 

* * * 7 



where W is the number of different solutions in integers for the 
equations (71) and (72). 

The entropy, S, is now defined by 

S = k log W , ( 74 ) 

where k is the Boltzmann constant. Instead of (74), we can write 

c s/k = W . (75) 

The actual justification of (74) and (75) will take us too far into 
the foundations of statistical mechanics in its relation to thermo¬ 
dynamics and for this reason we shall simply assume the validity of 
(74) and (75) reference may be made, however, to the literature 
quoted in the bibliographical note. 

Now the restrictions (71) and (72) can be dropped by the passage 
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from the microcanonical state specified by (71) and (72) (accord¬ 
ing to which both N and U are defined exactly), to a canonical 
state in which both the energy U and the number of particles N 
are distributed canonically, i.e., in such a way that U and N have 
sharp maxima at certain prescribed values- say V and N. This 
process, due to Gibbs, will become clear from the following discus¬ 
sion where the method of actually carrying out this passage to the 
canonical distribution is described. Our presentation closely follows 
a treatment originally due to Pauli. 

First, let us try to replace condition (72) by one whereby U must 
have a sharp maximum at a certain specified value of U = U (say), 
while retaining the condition (71). This means that we make 
the passage from the microcanonical state in which both N and 
U are exactly specified to one in which N has the specified value 
(exactly), while U has an extremely sharp maximum at U in such a 
way that, as we shall see presently, U is appreciably different from 
zero for 


V = U ± AU , 

where 

A U 1 

V ~ Vn ’ 


(76) 

(77) 


According to (72) and (75), we can write, for the microcanonical 
state, 


s 



n n 



(78) 


where d is, for the present, an arbitrary constant. It is dear that in 
the summation occurring in the exponent in the right-hand side of 
(78) we can choose i to be any number from i" 2, . . . . , W (cf. the 
scheme [73]); and, since for each value of i and / 


y «. (f ) e. = ~V nj n e. O', j - r, 2 . W) , (79) 


we can write (78) more “symmetrically” as 


s 



till 



(80) 
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We shall now drop the restriction (72) and write, instead of (80), 



9 


where the index “q” means that we should now have 

= N for all q , 


(82) 


without, however, the restriction (72). Further, the summation with 
respect to q in (81) is to be carried over all the different solutions in 
integers of equation (82). The quantity $ is now so chosen, that 
the expression (81), when differentiated with respect to U for fixed 
1} and fixed e,’s (i.e., for a fixed V), vanishes. Hence, 


1 

k 



(83) 


Now according to the first and the second laws of thermodynamics. 


dQ = TdS = dU + PdV , 

so that 



Hence, according to (83) and (85), 



(84) 

(85) 


( 86 ) 


Since the free energy, F, is defined by (cf. § 11, i) 

F = U -TS , (87) 

we can now write (81) in the form 

hT XT' kTjL/“ ** 

= >u e 


e 


« 


( 88 ) 
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We shall now show that according to (83) and (88), U has, in fact, 
an extremely sharp maximum at a certain U — U (say) and that U 
is appreciably different from zero only in a range of A U such that 
AU/U ~ i/Vn. Further, we shall show that the entropy, de¬ 
fined according to (83) and (88), differs from that defined by (75) 
only by a quantity of the order of log N/N. To prove these, we 
first remark that (81) is now interpreted by the statement that the 
probability of a microscopic state defined by a sequence of numbers 


. . . . , ni q \ . . . .) and an energy U = ^n[ q) e, y is proportional 

S 

to 



(89) 


In order to obtain the probability of a microscopic state with a 
definite total energy U corresponding to the canonical distribution 
(89), we have to sum over all sequences jw^} which lead to the 
energy U. 

Let Si(U, V) be the entropy defined according to (75), and 
Sir(U, V) that defined according to (83) and (88). By our defini¬ 
tion of S/(U , V), according to (89), the rule stated above for de¬ 
termining the probability of a microscopic state with a definite 
energy U , and (80) we find that 

S[ 

W{U) = constant c k ^ . (90) 


If we now regard the right-hand side of (90) as a function of U, we 
sec that W{U) has a maximum at U = JJ (say), where 


l k{w)v = d (V = U). (91) 


We therefore expand the exponent occurring in (90) in the neigh¬ 
borhood of U = U by a Taylor scries in AU = U — U and retain 
terms up to the second order in AU: 



SiW, V) 

k 


- f)U + 



[HltL-zH 4 " 


(92) 
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By (90), (91), and (92) we now have 


W(AU) = constant e 2k \^ v. u-U\ ^ . (93) 

In writing (93) we have used the circumstance that ( d 2 Sj/dU 2 ) is 
negative, for, according to (85), 


KSA = _ i_ /6T\ 

)t/ 2 /V T 2 \dUJv ' 


Hence, if we denote by (At/) 2 the “mean square error,” we have 


(AtTp = 


a 2 S/ \ 

dU 2 )v, u=n 


_ k 

/ (*§L\ 

\dU 2 ) v, U=U 


The right-hand side is easily seen to be of order N "' 1 ; and hence, 


VnJ * 


In order to prove our second statement concerning the entropy, we 
write (81) in the form 


To carry out the summation in (98) we first fix a certain value for U 
and select from the sequences { n [ il) } those which correspond to a 
specified U. We then sum over all the possible i/s. Equation (98) 
can then be written as 


cT- aV = V W{U)c- 
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where W(U) has the same meaning as in equations (73) and (75). 
Hence, 




(100) 


Expanding the exponent occurring on the right-hand side of (100) 
in a Taylor series about V = U, we have, according to (91) and 

(92), 


S II 


^ Sl(U) -rr.i (™A 

k _ ^ e k u+ sk \au*) Vt U= u 




(a m * 


A U 


or 


S ri -Sj 


— ^e 2k I v lU2 ' v, v~u 
a v 


(A uy 


(101) 


(102) 


Replacing the sum by an integral, we have 


S/i-Hi 


~xr- 

uJ- 


-b\G& 


flU*) V, u = u 


_ (At/)* 


d(AU) , 


or, finally, 



( 103 ) 


(104) 


Equation (104) is equivalent to 


Sn — Sr 
Si 



Further the maximum error in determining t? according to (83) 
(instead of according to [91] with 5 / instead of S/r in [83]), will also 
be of the order (105). 

Second , we now try to replace the condition (71) or (82) by the 
one that N is to have a sharp maximum at a certain specified 
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N = N (say), in such a way that, as we shall see, N is appreciably 
different from zero for 


N = N ± AN , 

where 

A N i 

N ~ Vn ' 


(106) 


(107) 


This corresponds to the passage to a canonical distribution, not only 
for the energy V but also for the number N of the particles con¬ 
cerned. 3 To do this we proceed as follows: 

According to (82) and (88), we have 


,-n-’ 


- 2 ' 




(<7) 


(108) 


where a is, for the present, an arbitrary constant. To make the 
passage to a canonical distribution, we write, instead of (108), 




= 2 


.-£(■ 


v r #\ 
an * + Tr) 


(109) 


where we no longer have the restriction (82) but a is now so chosen 
that the expression (109), when differentiated with respect to N for 
fixed temperature T and volume V vanishes. Hence, 



We shall now show (following Pauli) that N defined according to 
(109) and (110) has, in fact, an extremely sharp maximum at a cer¬ 
tain N = N (say), and that N is appreciably different from zero only 
in the range AN/N ~ 1 /Vn. Again, we shall show that the free 
energy defined according to (109) and (no) differs from that defined 
by (88) only by a quantity of the order log N/N. 

^ This is the essential difference between Gibbs’s classical treatment and the quan¬ 
tum mechanical version of Gibbs due to Pauli. 
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To prove these statements we remark that (109) is now inter¬ 
preted by the statement that the probability of a microscopic state 
defined by a definite sequence of numbers (n l9 is 

proportional to 


e 


-£(■*.+») 


(...) 


In order, then, to obtain the probability of a definite total number 
N = of particles corresponding to the canonical distribution 

s 

(hi), we should sum over all such ^-sequences which belong to the 
number N. 

Let Fi(N, T, V ) be the free energy defined according to (88) and 
F n (N, T, V ) that defined according to (109) and (no). By the 
definition of Fi(N, T, V ), and according to (in) and the rule stated 
above, the probability IV(N ) for a definite total number N, is seen 
to be 

_ r Fj(N, T, V) -■ 

W(N) = constants * *" kT J . (112) 


For a fixed a, JF(A 0 has a maximum where 



(113) 


Let (113) be satisfied at N = N (say). We now expand the expo¬ 
nent occurring in (112) by a Taylor series in the neighborhood 
N = N in terms of AN = N — N and obtain 




“ + §7? ) AN + ~rr-( S) 

kT\dN/N = N_ \ dN J N--N 


+ 


(114) 


By (112), (113), and (114) we now have 


IK(AA) = constant c 



_ (A,V)= 


N~N 


(1 is) 
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Hence, the “mean square error,” (AiV) 2 , is given by 



which proves (107). 

In order to prove the second statement concerning the free energy, 
we write (109) in the form 


F U T, -V 

-w-* = sr e 4A ‘ >t> 


(ns) 


To carry out the summation in (118), we first fix a certain value for 
N and select from all the sequences { n a } those which correspond to a 
specified N. We then sum over all the possible N's. Equation (i 18) 
can then be written as (cf. Eq. [88]) 


F n r 


aN-\- 


/'/(/V, T,V) | 

kT J 


(H 9 ) 


Expanding the exponent occurring on the right-hand side of (rig) 
as a Taylor series about N ~ N, we have, according to (113) and 

(114), 

_ Fjtf, T, V) | r VF[\ 
e aN kT 2kT\tN*) N= fi { * N) * 
f 

AN 

or 

F II~ F I _ , /d 3 Fj\ 

e W- = ^-7kf\W;) N= f}^ Ny ( I2I ) 

AN 


Jj!_ „ 

„ kT ^ 


-2< 


(120) 


Replacing the sum by an integral, we have 
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or 

e kT = 

Equation (123) is equivalent to 
Fit — Fi 


27 vkT 


(**) 

\dN* Jtf-n 


(123) 


Fi 


-of 5 * 2 )- 

V\dN*)v,T,N=N 


Further, the maximum error in determining a according to (no) in¬ 
stead of (113) with Fj (instead of F n in [no]) will also be of the 
order (124). 

We shall now return to (109). Since there is now no restriction 
with regard either to n > or to we can re-write (109) in the 

form 


(tr +aN ) = nyr*(^). 


(125) 


Now equation (no) is to serve the purpose of determining a. We 
can transform this into a more convenient form as follows: Dif¬ 
ferentiate (125) logarithmically with respect to N keeping V and T 
constant. Then, 


1 

kT 


(f£)r, v +a + N (ffi j)r, v = (m), n. 


V Jli_ 

v * 7 ' v.-( 4 ) 


• (126) 


Hence, according to (no), we have, since (da/dN) is not in general 
zero, 
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The thermodynamical significance of a can be found as follows: 
As we shall see presently, (F/N) depends, apart from temperature, 
only on the concentration of the particles N/V . Consequently, we 
can write 


II 

M 

to 

00 

Hence, 


(»*\ =f( N t)+ N df 

\dNI r.v J \V’ V d(N/V)' 

(129) 

But by (128) 


( 6 F\ N 1 df 

\dVj N ,T V* d(N/V ) - 

(130) 

From (129) and (130) we derive 


N (**\ = F — V f—^ . 

\dNj r.v \dV/„,T 

(131) 

Since, however, we have the thermodynamical relation (chap, i, 
Eq. no), 

P= ~(w)t’ (I32) 

we have 

"(§)r.v- y + iM '- C ' 

(133) 


where G is the thermodynamic potential at constant pressure (cf. 
§ 12, i). Hence, by (no) and (133), 

__ G_ _ F + PV 

° NkT NkT ’ U34; 


which then gives the thermodynamical meaning of the parameter a. 

For the calculation of the statistical mean value of any physical 
quantity it is important to note that the quantity 


( -E-.Kr) _ nr ,(.+>) _ 


(■ 35 ) 
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which occurs in (125), is, apart from a constant, the probability of a 
definite microscopic state: 

W(n„ n 2 , = constant J~Je ( a+ *r) _ (136) 


If we compare two microscopic states («„ and 

( n't , for which the total number of particles (71) 

and the total energy (72) are equal (or nearly equal), then, accord¬ 
ing to (136), the two states are equally probable; this is, in fact, an as¬ 
sumption implicit in equation (74). 

For the internal energy U we have, immediately, 



(i37) 


Equation (137) follows also from the thermodynamical relation 
(chap, i, Eq. [no]) 


U — l f — 




(138) 


On the other hand, differentiating (125) logarithmically with respect 
to T and keeping N fixed, we have 



By (127) the terms proportional to {da/dT) cancel, and (138) and 
(139) together imply precisely the expression (137) for U. 
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Finally we shall obtain some formulae which 
portance in the application of the theory. 

By (134) 

are of practical im- 

Fr ~- kT (#+“")• 

(140) 

Hence, according to (125), we can write 


PV = kT^ log <r., 

(14O 

where 


cr 8 = . 

(142) 


*8 


Equations (127) and (137) can now be written in the form 

N = ” 2 £ lo S (H3) 

and 

= { 0 = w}- (i44) 

Equations (141), (143)1 an d (144) arc extremely general and give 
the physical variables for a system in statistical equilibrium which 
is also a thermodynamical system. 

4. The symmetrical and the antisymmetrical stales; the Einstcin- 
Bose and the Fermi-Dirac distributions.- If we consider a system con¬ 
taining a number of similar particles, then no observable change is 
made when two of them are interchanged. A satisfactory theory, 
then, should consider two such observation ally indistinguishable 
states as really the same state. 

Suppose we have a system of N similar particles. Let q t ,q t , . , 

q N , be the variables describing the first, the second,.the Nth 

particle in the system. Then the Hamiltonian, H, of the system 
will be a function of the variables q lt q 2 , . . . . , q N : 

H = H(q l ; q 2 ]... . • q N ) . (145) 
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Since the particles are indistinguishable from one another it is Hea r 
that H should be symmetrical in all the particles, i.e., symmetrical 
in the variables q x , .... , qy. If 'F is a wave function describing the 
system, then we should have 

( H ~ ih I) * = 0 ' (U6) 

From the foregoing it follows that if >F(q„ . ... ,q N ) is a solution of 
(146), then so is P^(q„ q 2 , .... , q N ), where P'i stands for the 
function obtained by applying the permutation P to the variables 
?*.. Qn- 

Suppose that at any given time, 

P * = ° (t = t 0 ) ; (147) 

then, since H is an operation in the space variables only, we have 

HM> = [H]o = o , (148) 

so that by (146) d{Py)/M = o at / = If, now, H and PV are 
analytic functions of t for all real values of l, it follows that wc can 
prove by repeated applications of the argument that 

^ (?*) = ° (i = t„) , ( I49 ) 

for all n, and that therefore P'h = o for all time. From this it follows 
that if tF is of a given “symmetry character" at a given instant of 
time, it retains its “symmetry character" for all time. In partic¬ 
ular, if the wave function is initially symmetrical (i.e., is unal¬ 
tered by any permutation of the variables q„ . . . . , q N ), then it 
is symmetrical for all time. In the same way, if the wave function 
is initially antisymmetrical (i.e., is unaltered or changes sign accord¬ 
ing as an even or an odd permutation 4 is applied to the variables), 
then it is antisymmetrical for all time. 

4 A simple interchange is an odd permutation, while two interchanges will be an 
even permutation. 
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The permanency of the symmetry properties of the state means 
that for some kind of particles only the symmetrical or the anti- 
symmetrical states occur. It is found that light quanta should be 
described by symmetrical wave functions (as we shall see, it is only 
then that we have Planck’s law for radiation). On the other hand, 
the electrons should be described by antisymmetrical wave functions, 
only then can we obtain Pauli’s exclusion principle, which states 
that no two electrons can be described by the same set of quantum 
numbers. For if two electrons were described by the same set of 
quantum numbers, then an interchange of the variables correspond¬ 
ing to these two electrons must leave the wave function unaltered; 
the wave function under these circumstances can vanish identically 
only if it is antisymmetrical in the variables of the two electrons. 
Since the “two electrons” can be any two, the wave function must 
be antisymmetrical in all the variables describing the different 
electrons. 

For our purposes it is only necessary to remark that in the sym¬ 
metrical case there can be o, i, 2, .... , <», particles in the same 
quantum state, while in the antisymmetrical case there can only be 
o or 1 particle in a specified quantum state. The former case leads to 
the Einstein-Bose statistics while the latter case leads to the Fcrmi- 
Dirac statistics. 5 Hence, according to equation (142) of the last sec¬ 
tion, we have for these two cases, 

00 

= J _ c - ( a+«'-) (symmetrical case) (150) 

»« = o 

and 

= 1 + c - ( a +' Vt «) (antisymmetrical case) . (151) 

s It is somewhat misleading to use the word “statistics” in “Einstein-Bose statistics” 
and “Fermi-Dirac statistics.” There is only one statistics, namely, the Gibbs statistics 
described in § 3. The symmetrical and the antisymmetrical cases simply correspond to 
two different assumptions for the evaluation of a 8 (Fq. [ 142I); the explicit forms for 
N, [f, and PV naturally differ, but nevertheless we have the same statistical theory 
(Gibbs) underlying both the cases. It would be more logical to refer to “Finstcin-Bosc 
formulae” and “Fermi-Dirac formulae.” 
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From (150) and (151) we have, respectively, 


and 



c -(a-M« s ) 

I — g-(a+tf« s ) 
g-Ca-M,,) 


[ I + C-< a +*J 


I 


(152) 


3 ,_ _ «» 

d»j og «“+■»«, + x 



(iS3) 


In (152) and (153) the minus sign corresponds to the symmetrical 
(Einstein-Bose) case and the plus sign to the antisymmetrical 
(Fermi-Dirac) case. Finally, according to (141), (143), and (144), 
we have 

P \ r _ 

|f = + 2 * lo S + c -(a+,, ‘« ) ) , (154) 


and 



1 


u = T 






« + I 


(i5S) 


(1S6) 


5. The electron gas: general formulae. .For an electron assembly 

we should use the results for the antisymmetrical case considered in 
§4. The summation over “s" occurring in equations (154), (155), 
and (156) can be transformed into integrals if we remember that the 
density of the quantum states is given by Z{E) (the explicit expres¬ 
sion for which is derived in § 2): 


N = 


r° Z(E)dE 

Jo ««+"* + I ; 


f m Z{E)EdE 

J 0 e «+Tn _|I r > 


(iS7) 


w -y> ei,+ 


c -<.«+<m]z(E)dE. 


(1S8) 
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The expressions take their simplest forms when, instead of the 
kinetic energy E we choose the momentum p as the variable for 
the integration. Then, according to (69) and (68), 

Z(p)dp = p 2 dp , (159) 

where 

E 2 

— + 2 Em = p 2 . (160) 

Equations (157) and (158) can now be written in the forms 


y 8 ttF f°° pHp &rV _Ep 2 dp 

h 1 Jo e a+m + 1 ’ h 3 J 0 e a+9E + 1 ’ 

o_ v r°° 

PV = ^-J o log [x + e-('+»»]p 2 dp . 


(161) 


(162) 


Equation (162) can be transformed by an integration by parts so that 


PV = 


8 vV f 

2 ,h 3 Jo 


_ dE 

$h 3 Jo c a+tfC + 1 dp 


pi 


dp . 


(163) 


The equations for U and P can be derived in an elementary way on 
the basis of the distribution function. 


N(p)dp = 


87rF pulp 


h 7, e a + ,v/ * + 1 


(164) 


which gives the number of particles in the assembly which have 
momenta between p and p + dp. In particular, equation (163) is 
consistent with our definition of pressure used in § 1, above. 

We can obtain (164), or more generally, an expression for the 
number of electrons in the assembly with the components of the 
momentum in the range (p x , p Vl p z ; p x + dp x , p v + dp v , p z + dp,), 
as follows: 

From equations (56) it follows that the number of quantum states 
in the specified range is given by 

Z -^T d P*dp v dp z = 2 ~ dp x dp y dp z . (165) 


2 
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The factor 2 in (165) arises from the circumstance that for a given 
set of values for p x , p y , and p z the Dirac equation has two (or no) 
linearly independent solutions according as (48) is satisfied (or not). 
The number of electrons in the range specified is obtained by sum- 
ming (155)1 not over all the quantum states but only over those in 
the range specified. We thus have 


dN 


V dpxdpydpz 
h 3 e a+i>E + 1 ’ 


(166) 


which expresses the Fermi distribution for the momentum com¬ 
ponents. If a is very large, then we can neglect the term unity oc¬ 
curring in the denominator in (166) and obtain 


dN 2 ^ e a ^[ J dp x dpydpz , (167) 

which expresses Maxwell’s law of the distribution of momenta. The 
case a. 5$> 1 is called the nondegenerate case. On the other hand, if a 
is large and negative the Fermi distribution becomes markedly 
different from the Maxwell distribution and the gas is then said to 
be degenerate. We shall consider these questions in greater detail 
in the following sections, but we shall now obtain a very convenient 
form of the equations (161) and (i6.$). The transformations to be 
introduced are due to Juttner. Let 



— = sinh 6 . 
me 

(i 68) 

E 

= me 2 (cosh 0 — 1) . 

(169) 

Then we easily derive 



-5: 

oc 

II 

1 sinh 2 6 cosh 6 (IQ 

I 1 „i'hnc 2 rush 0 1 

f A 6 + 1 

O 

(170) 


U = 



s inh* 6 cosh Q (cosh 9 — i)dd 

1 cosh 0 1 T 

A T 


(171) 
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P = 


87rw’c 5 

3& 3 



OO 


sinh 4 0 dd 

£ gdmc 2 cosh 0 _|_ j 


where we have used 

£ — flCL—dmc 2 

A “ 6 


(172) 


(i73) 


6. Tfe degenerate case .—As we have already pointed out, the de¬ 
generate case corresponds to the case where a is large and negative. 
A condition equivalent to this is that A (as defined in [173]) is very 
large compared to unity. 

It is clear that as A —> « the term 


£ ptitnc 2 cosh 0 

A 6 


(i74) 


occurring in the denominator in (170), (171), and (172) is negligible 
compared to unity for all 6 ^ 0 O where 0 O is defined by 

log A = time 2 cosh 0 O . ( 175 ) 

We can therefore write as a first approximation (a rigorous justi¬ 
fication is given later in this section) 


N = 

87 rVm 3 c 3 | 

h 3 J 

roo 

sinh 2 0 cosh 0 dd , 

'0 

(176) 

U = 

8irVm 4 c 5 | 

h 3 J 

fOo 

sinh 2 0 cosh 0 (cosh 0 — i )</0 , 

'0 

(177) 

P = 

&irm*c s P 

3h 3 Jo 

>0 

sinh 4 0 dd . 

(178) 


The foregoing expressions arc precisely those considered in § 1 (eqs. 
[6], [10], and especially [16]). In order, however, to consider more 
explicitly the circumstances under which the foregoing approxima¬ 
tion becomes valid, we shall have to evaluate the integrals (170), 
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(171), and (172) to a higher degree of approximation than above. To 
do this we shall first prove the following lemma (due to Sommerfeld). 

Sommerfeld’s lemma. —If <p(u) is a sufficiently regular function 
which vanishes for u = o, then we have the asymptotic formula 

- = *>(«„) + 2[*✓'(«.) + (179) 

I e “ +1 

where w Q = log A andc 2 , c 4J ... . , are numerical coefficients defined by 



c v 



(180) 


The asymptotic formula (179) is valid if wc neglect quantities of 
the order e~ u ° = A" 1 . 

Proof: Split the range of integration at u 0 = log A. We then have 



or 



In the lirst integral occurring on the right-hand side of (182) put 

u = Wo( 1 — t) , (183) 
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and in the second integral occurring on the right-hand side put 

u = u 0 (i + t) . (184) 

We now have (remembering that u 0 = log A) 



d<p(u) 

du 


f \ C 1 1 - /)] j, 

<p{u 0 ) - «oJ o - + ^ dt 



<p'\u 0(1 + 0] 
i + e Uot 


dt. 


(185) 


In the first integral occurring on the right-hand side of (185) we 
can extend the range of integration to °°; this will introduce an 
error of the order e ~ Uo , which is beyond the range of accuracy of the 
asymptotic formula we are establishing. Hence, wc have 



du 


r“+ 1 


dip(u) 

du 


— (p(u Q ) + Mo 




+ 01 ~ <p'[Uo(l — / )] 
I -|- c u ° l 


dl 


2 <i86) 

>' = 2,4,6, ^ 


On the other hand, wc have 



Since the constants c v are defined according to (180), wc have 


- *>(«•) + 2[c^"(m 0 ) + +-] , (188) 

x e “ + 1 
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which proves the lemma. We may note that 


7T 77T 4 7IT 6 

c * — 77 j ^ — — ; ^6 --. (189) 

12 720 30,240 V y/ 

In order to apply (188) to an asymptotic evaluation of the inte¬ 
grals (170), (171), and (172), we must first transform them into 
suitable forms. Let 

time 2 cosh 6 = u . ( -rooi 


First consider the integral for P. Then 


8 irm*c 5 1 
3/j 3 time 


where we have put 


Hence, 

<p(u 0 ) = j* sinh 3 6 du = time 2 ^ sinh 4 6 dd , (193) 

which is an integral we have already computed (Eq. [16]). Intro¬ 
ducing, as before, the variable x which is defined by (Eq. [18]), 




j 

du d<p(u) 

r „ 1 du 
— e“ + 1 


sinh 3 6 . 


x = — = sinh ft, , 
me 7 


<p(u 0 ) = , 


where/(.v) is defined as in equation (20). From (192) we derive that 

(SL„„ = Sinh COsh = d? X(X ‘ + ^ 


/3 cosh ft, , . . „ . 

y/«y {time 2 )* sinh 1 ft, Sin 0 ^ 

— 3 (a - 3 + i) i/jt (2.r 2 — 1) 

(#mc 2 ) 3 x 3 
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By Sommerfeld’s lemma it now follows that 


P = 


3 ^ 3 


! f( x \ r r . 4ir a *(** + i)«/» 

(&mc 2 ) 2 j(x) 


+ 


7^ 4 (a: 2 + i) ,/ 2 (2S* - i) 


XS(t?OTC 2 ) 4 


x*J(x) 


+ 




( 198 ) 


To evaluate the integral for N we write it as 


N = 


87r F w 3 c 3 
h 3 time 


where is now defined by 


J oo 

_ d 

1 

4 ‘ 


dn dtp(u) 

, dn 
+ 1 


(199) 


dy(u) _ 1 




= \ sinh 2d . 


From (200) wc derive that 


and 


We thus have 


, r 87 vVm*c l 

N = -—— x 3 


✓ s dmc 2 
<p(u 0 ) = —- x 3 , 


/ f/V\ __ 1 2.r* + 1 

\du 2 ) u=Uu time 2 x 

( { ^ 4<p ) __ 3 _£ 

WW*-«o (time 2 )* x s ' 


3A 3 


1 + 


2X a + I 


77 T* 


(tfrac 2 ) 2 2X 4 ' 4o(#m' a )4 x 8 


(200) 

(201) 

(202) 

(203) 

(204) 


The integral (171) for U can be evaluated similarly. We find that 


T7 7 rFm 4 c s , % " 


, 4*~* (3a: 2 + i)(.r 2 + i) 1 / 2 - ( 2 .r 2 + 1) , 

(dmc 2 ) 2 X g(x) " + - 


- (205) 


where g{x ) is defined as in equation (23). 

On comparing (198), (204), and (205) with the corresponding 
expressions (19)) ( 2I )> and (22), we see that the dominant terms in 
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the present expansions agree with our earlier expressions for com¬ 
plete degeneracy. On the other hand, we now see that the necessary 
condition for the convergence of the foregoing expansions is that 


4TT 2 .Vp- + l) l/z 
(dmc 2 ) 2 f(x) v 1 


(206) 


and 


iff 2 - v ' 2 + X „ 
(time 1 )* 2.V 4 1 


(207) 


4 ^ 2 (3-v 2 + 1) (x 2 + i) 1 ^ 2 — p.r 2 + 1) 

(time *) 2 .vp.v) 1 


(208) 


As x—>o, the foregoing inequalities take the limiting forms (cf. 
Eqs. [24] and [29]) 


(1 tine 2 ) 2 2.V 4 


- 5 -« 1 


(time 2 ) 2 22r> 


«i ; 


(dmc 2 )' 1 


— 4 «i 

2 X 4 


(209) 


Again, as x—> , the inequalities (206), (207), and (208), take the 

limiting forms 


(dmc 2 ) 2 .v a 


£:«* ; 


W" I_ <4 , . _ 

(dmc 2 ) 2 x 2 1 ’ (dmc 2 ) 


it 2 2 
~^« I 


(210) 


From (209) and (210) it is clear that a necessary and sufficient condi¬ 
tion for the sclting-in of degeneracy is 


An 2 x(x 2 + i ) 1 ' 2 
(dmc 2 ) 2 f(x) 


« 1 . 


(2x1) 


The inequality (2ri) implies the other two ([207] and [208]). 

In using (211) as a criterion for degeneracy, it should be remem¬ 
bered that x is related (in a lirst approximation) to the mean con¬ 
centration, n, of the electrons by 


n 


87 rm 3 r 3 



(212) 


Further, d is i/kT. 

For astronomical applications, the criterion of degeneracy is 
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stated more conveniently in a somewhat different form, which will 
be obtained in the next chapter. 

We shall conclude the discussion of the case of degeneracy with a 
derivation of the specific heat, Cy, of the electrons at constant 
volume. To evaluate Cy we note that, by definition, 


Cy = 



(213) 


According to (204), the condition of the constancy of N is equiva¬ 
lent to 

/ dx\ __ 7 T 2 2 X 2 + x , . 

\d 7 /K T(dmc 2 ) 2 3.1 3 * C214) 

By (205) 

/ dU\ _ TVm*c s r dg f dx\ 

\dT/y 3A 3 idx \dTjy 

8 t 2 (3s 2 + i)(x 2 + i) l/a — (2.V 2 + 1) " 2I ^ 

T(&mc 2 ) 2 x 

It is easily found that 


= 2^x 2 [(x 2 + i) l/2 - 1] . (216) 

By (214), (215), and (216) we have 


CV = 


87r 3 V m*c 5 
^h 3 T(dmc 2 ) 


- 2 x(x 2 + 1) ,/a ; 


or by (204), the specific heat per electron is given by 

Cy _ 7 X 2 k 2 (^ 2 + l) r/ “ rp 

N me 2 x 2 


(217) 


(218) 


7. The nondegenerate Maxivell-Jutlncr case. Let us now consider 
the other limiting case when A" 1 is very large compared to unity. 
We can then neglect the unity occurring in the denominators of the 
integrands of (170), (171), and (172). The present case is therefore 
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the opposite extreme to the one considered in § r. The integrals for 
N, P, and U can now be written as 


, T 8 wVmtc 3 t i 

n ~ *■ a j 

/•CD 

e -dmc* cosh 8 s j nh 2 Q CQsh g de ; 

'O 

(219) 

u ~ » a j 

/*00 

| e -0mc* CO shtf s i n h2 0 cosh 0 (cosh 6 — I )d6 , 

(2 20) 

and 



PV = 8wV , m4cS A ! 

3* 3 J 

/*oo 

| e -i)mc- cosh 0 sinh 4 Q de _ 

O 

(22l) 

The last integral can be simplified by an integration by parts. We 
find that 

8^ V m 3 c 3 1 /*oo 

P V ^ ^ A 1 c dmc cosh 0 sinh 2 9 cosh 9 cL 9 . 

(222) 


Comparing (219) and (222), we sec that 


N = PVd or PV = NkT . (223) 

In other words, Boyle's law is identically true for the nondegenerate 
case. This important result was first established by Juttner, though 
it is implicit in some earlier work by Planck. 

The integrals occurring in (219) and (220) can be evaluated 
explicitly in terms of Bessel functions. We use the formula® 



cosh v 9 dO 


Kfz) , 


(224) 


where A*(s) is related to the Hankel function with imaginary argu¬ 
ment as 

A'„(z) = c^Ili'fiz) . (225) 

Since 

sinh 2 6 cosh 9 = :}(cosh 3 6 — cosh 9 ) (226) 

and 

sinh 2 9 cosh 2 9 = J(cosh 40 — 1) , (227) 


6 The formulae are contained in G. N. Watson's hess cl Functions , Cambridge; see 
pp. 79, 181, and 202 in Watson’s book. Kquation (224) is due to SchlOfli. 
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we have, according to (219), (220), (224), (226), and (227), 


N = A l[K } (dmc‘) - K^mc 2 )), 


U — IhlK^mc 2 ) — K„(dmc 2 )] — l[K 3 (dmc 2 ) — A',(i 9 wc a )]| . (229) 


Using the recurrence formula, 


we find that 


K^iz) -K^ t (z) = -~K„(z), 


K,(z) - K&) = J K 2 (z) 


Uz) - K 0 (z) = ; [3*3(2) + *.(*)] . (232) 

z 

Equations (228) and (229) can therefore be simplified to the forms 
N - — A to? Aa(,?Wc ) (233) 


U = 8t ^ C A [J {sK^&mc 2 ) + K^dmc 2 )} - K,(d 7 nc 2 )] . (234) 


From (233) and (234) we find that 


= N : 


$K z {$mc 2 ) + Kjjdmc 2 ) 
4 K 2 {dmc 3 ) 


By (223), equation (235) can also be written as 




(time 2 ) -f- Ki^dmc 2 ) 
^K 2 (dmc 2 ) 


1 * ( 2 .3^) 


If dmc 2 » 1 wc can use the asymptotic formula 
/ \ ( * V / ’ L , 4 y3 ~ I" , (4^ ~ I 3 ) (4V 2 ~ jj 


(S)M 


' + ^Tsr + 


2 ! (8s) a 


+. ( 237 ) 
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Equation (236) now reduces to 

Tv ~ f ( r + isfc) ^ »*) • < 2 38 ) 

The inequality dm? » 1 is equivalent to the condition 

kT « me 2 or 7 ’«s.90 X 1 o’degrees Kelvin. (239) 
On the other hand, if tfmc 2 « 1 (i.e., T» 6 X io 9 ), we should use 


*.(*) 


1 ( y ~ ll! 

2 (32)'' 


From (236) and (240) we find that 


(240) 


U_ 

PV~*$ > 


r-» » , 


(241) 


We thus see that f//PU varies from 1.5 to 3 just as in the completely 
degenerate case. Here this variation is associated with increasing 
temperature, while there it arose because of increasing density. In 
either case the change of the ratio ( U:PV ) from 1.5 to 3 is associated 
with an increasing number of electrons in the assembly with veloci¬ 
ties approaching that of light. In Table 24, due to Chandrasekhar, 
the ratio (U :PV) as a function of dm? is shown. 

TABU-: 24 


The Internal Knerciy and the Specific Heat of a Perfect Gas 



From (235) we now derive that 


— (—\ — !?£! d \ Mdm ?) + K,(dm?y ddme 1 , , 
N \dT) t, v 4 d(dm?j [ K~ 2 (dm?) ~ J ~df ’ ' 242 ' 
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or, writing z = time*, we find 


| (WL\ = kz2 d [ 3*3(2) + g,(») 


jr t v 


A 4 #a(«) 


] 


(243) 


Thus the specific heat (per electron) at constant volume is given by 


£v = ? f 3*» + El k> _ 3*a + g.n 

M 4 L *2 2 *» J ■ 

Using the formula 

+ A „ +1 = -2KI, 

we can re-write (244) as 


(244) 


(24s) 


Ck _z’[ 3 (*4 + A a ) + (J 5 T, + K 0 ) (3*3 + K,)(K, + A.,)l , 

M-8L *1 Kl -J' (246) 

By using (237) and (240), we can show that the quantity on the 
right-hand side of the foregoing equation varies from 1.5 to 3 as 
dm? decreases from infinity to zero. More directly, from (223), 
(238), and (243) we derive that 


or 



(246') 


(247) 


In Table 24 the quantity C v /Nk is tabulated with dm? as argu¬ 
ment. Since C P —C V = Nk, it is clear that the ratio of the specific 
heats varies from 5/3 for T « m?/k to 4/3 as T » m?/k. 

8. The nondegenerate case: a second approximation. .If the ex¬ 

ponential terms occurring in the denominators of the integrands in 
(170), (171), and (172) are large (but not infinitely large) compared 
to unity, we can expand 
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as an infinite series and obtain 
87 rVmH* 


N = 


U = 


and 


PV - 


/? 3 

& 7 rVm 4 c s 

¥ 

87tFw 4 c 5 
3 A 3 


V(-)" +1 A» I 

/"*00 

1 e -ndmc* cosh d s i n h 2 Q cos Q fid ? 

(248) 

CO 

1 


]£ (-)»+'A»J 

f g—n&mt; 2 cosh 0 Q 

'o 

X cosh 6 (cosh 6 — i)^0 , 

■ (249) 

j£( — )“ +I A’‘J 

/"DO 

I e ~nOmc 2 cosh 9 s [ n h4 Q d9 . 

*o 

(250) 


Equation (250) can be transformed into 


PF = 


87rFw^ 1 ( — ) n+r A n r 

& n Jo 


//3 # --w n 

n= 1 


e -ndmc* cosh 0 ginh 2 0 cos h 0 . (251) 


The integrals occurring in the foregoing equations are of the same 
form encountered in § 7. By (224), (226), and (227) we now have 


«- 


ndme 2 


K-Jjidmc*) , 


(2s 2 ) 


PV = 


A 3 t? 


4 V (-)■+> Runtime*) , 

> if dmc 2 y 


(2S3) 


and 


u = {J [sKtindmc 2 ) + Runtime 2 )] 


— K z (n{hnc 2 )} 


(254) 


9. The unrclativislic case. So far we have distinguished between 
degeneracy and nondegeneracy, but we have allowed in either case 
for the relativistic mass variation with velocity. However, in certain 
astronomical applications (as in most terrestrial applications of the 
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Fermi-gas laws) it is permissible to neglect the relativistic effects 
and write with sufficient accuracy 

E = £= ; mdE = P d P ■ (2SS) 


Inserting (255) in our general formulae (Eqs. [161] and [163]), we 
obtain 

<2s6> 


(2 m) 3/i ^ 


E^ 2 dE 

e *+0E j > 


DT . 2 4 ttF, , . r° E 3 ,i i/E , 

PV 3 /*» (2w) ' JL «•+'«+!- (2s8 ) 

Comparing (257) and (258), we find that 

U=\PV (259) 

is valid independent of degeneracy conditions provided, of course, 
that the relativistic effects are neglected. This is a generalization 
of the result we have proved directly for the case of complete de¬ 
generacy (Eq. [31]) and for complete nondegeneracy (Eq. [238]). Put 

■&E = u , o = —log A , (260) 

and introduce the integral U„, defined by 


rc ” + ,) r"+- 


equations (256), (257), and (258) can now be written more con¬ 
veniently in the forms 


N = — ( 2 irmkTy / 2 U J f 2 
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pv = %U = (2innkT) i /2 k TU 3 / 3 . (263) 

a) Degenerate case .—For this case of A large wc can obtain an 
asymptotic evaluation of the integral U u by an application of 
Sommerfeld’s lemma. We write 


77 — _:_ 

Uv r(v + 2) 


du d 
1 ,, . du 
A C + 1 


Then by the lemma we easily find that 

_ (log a)" +i r . f (v + i> 

u ~ r(u + 2) L I + 2 \ Ca (log a)* 


, „ (u + ( U - I)(u - 2 ) , 1 

+ ' (log A) 4 -+•••■_( 


In particular, 


^ = w; (l0g A)3/2 1 1 + 8 ~(Wa y + ■■■■] < 266 ) 


Ui/2 = T/ ( ,0 K A) s/J I + 




8(log A) 


Using (266) and (267), we find that our present expansions for N, 
PV, and U are equivalent to (204), (198), and (205) for the case 
where x is small. The connection between x and our present log A 
is readily seen to be (cf. Eqs. [173], [ 1751 7 [194], and [260]) 

log A = [(.v 2 + x) l,i — \\dmc 1 . (268) 

b) Nondegenerate case. .If A « r, we can expand (r + Ke~ u ) in 

a series and evaluate U u by integrating term by term. We find that 

1 r m Ca 

Uv = 7,7~“T—\ I y ,(~) w 1,1 a" p ;i,< (269) 

1 T“ 1 ; Jo 


... A A 2 . A 1 _A 1 _, 

— A 2 u + t ‘ y l-r 4 «; 1-1 
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Equations (262), (263), and (270) now give deviations from 
Boyle’s law, etc., owing to the exclusion principle even for “ordi¬ 
nary” densities. 

This completes the analysis of the gas laws, which should be 
valid for an assembly of particles obeying the Pauli principle, 
though the discussion has been carried through explicitly only for 
the case of an electron gas. 


10. The vibrations of the normal modes of a radiation field .—In 
order to consider a radiation field in a manner analogous to the 
treatment of an assembly of similar particles, it is first necessary to 
find suitable co-ordinates to describe its motion. We have to start, 
then, by an analysis of the number of possible modes of vibration in 
a given frequency interval; this stage of the analysis corresponds 
exactly to the discussion in § 2 of the number of independent eigen¬ 
functions in a given energy interval. 

Let \p stand for any one of the components of the electric vector 
E or the magnetic vector H. Then, according to the electromagnetic 
theory, we have 




Further, we have 


(271) 


div £ = 


dx dy dz 


o . 


(272) 


Let us consider for simplicity an inclosurc of the shape of a rec¬ 
tangular box, 

o ^ x ^ l x ; o ^ y ^ l v ; (273) 

Let to be the value of \p for a given t = o . We shall assume that 
we can expand as a multiple Fourier series of the form 


+0 


£„=0 k.,-Q k,=Q 


cos k x TX cos kyiry cos k z irz 
k J l v k t sin l x sin /„ sin 


(274) 
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Similarly, if is the value of d\p/dt at t = o, we can write 


■j.! _ V V V A ' cos kxirx cos kyiry cos k z rz , 


From (274) and (275) it follows that the solution of (271) is 


^ ~ 2 2 cos 2XI,/ + ~lCv‘ sin 2Tvt \ 


c °s kjcirx cos k y iry cos k z irz 
sin l x sin ly sin l z * 


(276) 


where 


(’”)•-Ml + l+f}' (>77) 


and v is the frequency of the radiation considered. 

It is clear that in each of the expressions (274), (275), and (276) 
there are eight possible terms and eight independent coefficients, 
A and A', for given k x , k y , and k z . 

We must now consider the boundary conditions more closely. We 
assume that the walls of the inclosure are perfect conductors, so that 
if ^ = £,, then E x should vanish on the two walls parallel to the 
(y> s ) plane, that is, E z = o at y — o, y — l y , 3 = o, s = l„ which 
leaves only two terms of the type 


COS k x TTX 

sin l x 


sin 


kyiry 


sin 



(278) 


Similarly, the Fourier expansions for E v and E z must contain re¬ 
spectively only terms of the types 


and 


. kxirx cos k v Try . 
sin —sin 
lx sin L 


kjjrz 

17 


. kxTTX . 

sin —:— sin 


kyiry cos k z irz 
ly sin l z 


(279) 


(280) 
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Since, however, the div E must vanish, the pure sine terms are im¬ 
possible. Of the one remaining term in each of £ x , E V1 E z , only two 
remain independent when (272) is satisfied. Thus there are two 
normal modes of vibrations for a given set of values k x , k y , and k 2 
which satisfy (277). 

Let us return to equation (277), which we can write in the form 


where 


k 2 k 2 k 2 

K x I K y j K z _ 

~ 2 I 2~l~ 


(281) 


a x 



2V 


Qy —ly , 



(282) 


The number of normal modes of vibration with frequencies v ^ v 0 
is equal to twice the number of points with integral co-ordinates in¬ 
side an octant 7 of the ellipsoid (281) with v = v 0 , which has the 
volume 



y a 


(283) 


By (282) and (283) we thus have for the number of normal modes 
of vibrations in a radiation field with frequency ^ v 0 


1 47r 

2 Q " Q'xQ'yQ'Z 

° 3 


— 3 Vl IJyl,. 


(284) 


Hence, the number of normal modes of vibration with frequencies 
between v and v + dv is given by 


87 tV 
c* 


v 2 dv , 


(285) 


where we have replaced lj y l z by V, the volume of the inclosure. 
Actually, the result has been obtained for an inclosure of a rectangu¬ 
lar shape, but a somewhat more comprehensive analysis by Weyl 
shows that the result is completely general. 

It is of interest to notice that if, in the expression (64), which gives 

7 Only an octant, since k x , ky, and kz are by definition (Kq. [274]) non negative. 
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the number of quantum states for a particle of mass m and energy 
E in the range E, E + A E, we put 

E = hv and m = o, (286) 

we obtain precisely the expression (285). 8 

11. The statistics of light quanta. .To be able to apply the laws of 

statistical mechanics to a field of radiation we first recall that, ac¬ 
cording to the quantum theory, each active mode of vibration with 
frequency v is associated with an energy hv of the field. 

With some slight modifications the Pauli-Gibbs theory given in 
§ 3 is capable of handling the present case. 

Let us consider a field of radiation in a given volume V and with 
an internal energy U due to the active normal modes of vibration. 
A microscopic state of the radiation field will be completely deter¬ 
mined by the specification of the number n s of active modes of vibra¬ 
tion with a frequency v „ and energy hv*. We then have 

U = ^ f njivt . (287) 

s 

A possible sequence of numbers . . . . , //*, . . . . , must satisfy 

(287). We shall write the different sequences of values for the nf s 
which satisfy (287) in the form 


7 


fii 1 1 ^ 


n (2) 

'*0 7 

«!-”, ■ ■ 

n (3) 

• • 7 fl 'H J****! 


,l 0 7 

, . . 

;/ ( ') 

j * 1 

(288) 

n (W) 
fl <> > 

,,< in 
n 1 7 • • 

;/ (,n 

7 • • • ■ j 



where IV is the number of different solutions in integers of (287). 
The entropy, S, of the radiation field is now defined by (cf., Eq. 
[75l) 

e s,k = W . (289) 

8 This shows ;i certain formal equivalence ( from the present point of view) of light 
quanta and a particle of zero rest mass which satisfies the Dirac equation. 
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As in the discussion in § 3 we now drop the restriction (287) on 
the n 8 s by the passage to a canonical state where the energy U is 
no longer defined exactly but is distributed in such a way that U has 
a sharp maximum at a certain prescribed value say U. 

According to (287) and (289), we now have 

e S/k-&U — a ? (290) 

where # is, for the present, an arbitrary constant. Equation (290) 
can be written more “symmetrically” in the form (cf. Eqs. [78] and 
[80]) 

e s/k-#u — a . (291) 

i 

We now drop the restriction (287) and write, instead of (291), 


e s/k-ou 



(292) 


where the summation over the n 8 s is taken over all the possible s. 
But # is now so chosen that 


1 

k 



(293) 


or, exactly as in § 3, 6 = i/kT. If F is the free energy of the radia¬ 
tion field, equation (292) can now be written as 

e-WT = ns . (294) 

s n a 


We can show, exactly as in § 3, that (293) and (294) define for U an 
extremely sharp maximum at U = U (say), and that U is ap¬ 
preciably different from zero only in the range U ± A U where 
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where (A U ) 2 is used to denote the “mean square deviation” from U. 
In the same way, we can show that the entropy, defined according 
to (293) and (294), differs from that defined according to (289) only 
by a quantity of the order (cf. Eq. [105!) 



( 295 ') 


Finally, we remark that (294) is now interpreted by the state¬ 
ment that the probability of a microscopic state defined by the se¬ 
quence (» x , . . . . , n a , ... .) (which define the number of active 
modes with frequencies [v u . . . . , v a , . . . .]) and an energy U = 

^ njiv , is proportional to 

s 

— ii / n J lv a T T 

C a = JL \c “ n 8 flV tt . (296) 


I11 order, then, to obtain the probability of a microscopic state 
with a definite total energy U which corresponds to the canonical 
distribution (296), we must sum over all the sequences \n H ) which 
lead to the energy U. 

For the internal energy U, we have, immediately, 


N nJiVnC 

a = y j?_- 


If, as in (142), we now define 

cj, = y 4 <•--’»>», 

then we can write 


r — 

W 3!? 


log <T» 


( 297 ) 


(298) 


{/ = ~ 


( 299 ) 
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This solves the statistical problem, and to obtain explicit formulae 
we have to evaluate <r,. We shall assume that n, can take all values 
from o to oo. This means, according to the discussion of § 4, that 
the wave functions which describe the radiation field should be sym¬ 
metrical in all the normal modes, each normal mode for this purpose 
being described as a simple harmonic oscillator. Hence, 


or 


<Ts = ~ 
I 


I 

e -A*,/*r ’ 




Therefore, by (299), 



(300) 


(301) 


(302) 


We can replace the sum by an integral and, weighting each frequency 
interval by the appropriate density of the normal modes specified 
by (285), we have 


8tt 7 f°° hvhh 
0 s Jo C 4 '/* 2 ' — X 


(303) 


It is clear that if we wish to find the energy in the radiation field 
in a given frequency interval, then we have a sum similar to (297), 
the summation now being extended only over the required frequency 
interval. We thus have 


ujlv = 


8ir/zi/ 3 dv 

7 


(304) 


which is Planck’s law. Since the radiation is isotropic, the Planck 
intensity, B ,, is related to u, by (Eq. [29], v) 


or 


B„ iif ,, 

45 T 

2 hv* I 
c 2 e ,u ! ir — 1 ‘ 


(305) 


(306) 


This completes our discussion of the quantum statistics. 
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CHAPTER XI 

DEGENERATE STELLAR CONFIGURATIONS AND 
THE THEORY OF WHITE DWARFS 

The white dwarf stars differ from those we have considered so far 
in two fundamental respects. First, they are what might be called 
“highly underluminous”; that is, judged with reference to an “aver¬ 
age” star of the same mass, the white dwarf is much fainter. Thus, 
the companion of Sirius, although it has a mass about equal to 
that of the sun, is yet characterized by a value of L which is only 
0.003 times that of the sun. Second, the white dwarfs are char¬ 
acterized by exceedingly high values for the mean density; in fact, 
we encounter densities of the order of io 6 and even io 8 gm cm" 3 . It 
is this second characteristic which is generally emphasized, though 
from a theoretical point of view the fact that L/Lq is generally very 
small is of equal importance. 

Since the radius of a white dwarf is very much smaller than that 
of a star on the main series, it follows that for a given effective 
temperature the white dwarf will be much fainter than the star on 
the main series. Similarly, for the same luminosity the white dwarf 
will be characterized by a very much higher effective temperature 
(i.e., much “whiter”) than the main-series star; this, incidentally, 
explains the origin of the term “white dwarf.” 

We shall discuss the observational material in somewhat greater 
detail in § 3, but it should already appear plausible that the white 
dwarfs differ from other stars in some fundamental way. The clue 
to the understanding of the structure of these stars was discovered 
by R. H. Fowler, who pointed out that the electron gas in the in¬ 
terior of the white dwarfs must be highly degenerate in the sense 
made precise in the last chapter. We shall see that the white dwarfs 
can, in fact, be idealized to a high degree of approximation as com¬ 
pletely degenerate configurations. In this chapter we shall be main¬ 
ly concerned with the applications of the theory of degeneracy 
toward the elucidation of the structure of the white dwarfs. 


412 
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1. The gaseous fringe of the white dwarfs .—It is dear that the 
extreme outer layers of a white dwarf must, in any case, be gaseous, 
i.e., nondegenerate, with the perfect gas law, p <x P T, obeyed. 
The question then arises as to how far inward we can descend be¬ 
fore degeneracy sets in. To answer this question we shall have to 
consider the criterion for degeneracy which was established in the 
last chapter (Eq. [211]) and which we shall now write in the form 

(dmc 2 ) 2 f(x) 

ifr +V » 1 » 00 

where 

* = If 5 /(*) = x( 2 x 2 - 3)(a: 2 + 1 )'/ 2 + 3 sinh -1 % . (2) 


Finally, x is related to the mean electron concentration, n, by (Eq. 
[212], x) 


Wc shall write 


n 


8 wm 3 c 3 

2 >h 3 


x 3 


(3) 


where 


p = 


87 rm 3 c 3 
3* 3 


jjlJI = Bx 3 , 


(4) 


n 


87 vm A c* 
$h 3 


H,.II = 9.82 X 10 S M.r . 


(5) 


Anticipating our result that the region of the white dwarf where 
the perfect gas law is valid is an outer fringe only, we can use for 
describing the structure of this gaseous fringe the theory of the 
stellar envelope given in chapter viii. On account of the very small 
values of L and R for the white dwarfs, the quantity a as defined in 
chapter viii (Eq. [54]) is very small indeed (1 — ~ io - ' 1 ), so that 

we can use the analysis of § 3 of chapter viii. Wc then have 


,,, 4 uU GM (1 \ 

'■^TTlr’J 

and 

_ 1 _ (1 

P 30/(0; W*) P 1 ) 


( 6 ) 


( 7 .) 
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where p is the mean density, £ is the radius vector expressed in terms 
of the radius of the star, and/(o; w*) is defined as in equation (55) 
of chapter viii. Inserting numerical values and expressing L, M, 
and R in solar units, we find that 


T = 5.43 X io 6 n 


M (1 \ 

R \Z V 


( 8 ) 


^ 3 . 75 /O.S /jlfl-sy/ 1 /1 V' 2S 

p °- 76l (i - XI)* [in?-*) u v ' 

By (4) and (9), we now find 

, w m 4 -”<S ,s / Jfcf 7 -* \ ,/a /1 V 25 

X 7-75X10 Me(l _ *a)./. ( £ £6. S ) ( f *) • 

By (1) and (8) we find that 

3 ’°4 X ,0 ‘ J? 5 (f " ‘) » 1 ' 


( 9 ) 


(iO) 


(ll) 


From (10) and (11) wc can determine the point at which the right- 
hand side of (1 x) is unity; at this point wc may say that “degeneracy 
sets in.” 

For most practical purposes it is found that it is sufficient to con¬ 
sider for fix) the limiting form which it takes for small values of x. 
By equation (24) of chapter x 

J(x) ~ g.v s (.\*“>o). (x 2) 

The inequality (11) now takes the simpler form, 

4 - 86X104 ^ (f - ) (i ^ 


Eliminating a; between (io) and (13), we find that 

s , p 2 - js r::- s , s 

2-54X10 p 0 (i - Xl)'/* \LR> s) \£ I ) >>I- 
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Now, since for the white dwarfs L and R are quite small, it follows 
that for values of £ appreciably different from unity the right-hand 
side is, in fact, much greater than unity. Thus, if we consider the 
case of the companion of Sirius, for which (according to Kuiper) 
Log M = — 0.01, Log L — — 2.52, and Log R = — 1.71, equation 
(14) takes the form 



If we assume that ju ~ y. t . = 1.0, A" 0 = t c = 10/ then the right- 
hand side of (15) is unity for £ = 0.94. At this point, according to 
Table 17, the mass traversed from the boundary is only 0.23 per 
cent of the mass of the star; further, it is found that at this point 
x = 0.12, in agreement with our assumption that x is small. Final¬ 
ly, at $ = 0.94, according to (8) and (9), p is found to be 1730 
gm crcT 3 , while T is 1.7 X io 7 degrees. For some of the other white 
dwarfs the situation is even more “favorable,” in the sense that the 
gaseous fringe is of even smaller extent. We thus see that the ma¬ 
terial of the white dwarf must be almost entirely degenerate; this 
result is implicitly contained in Fowler’s work, but the arguments, 
essentially in the form we have given them, are due to Stromgren 
and Sidentopf. 

2. Completely degenerate configurations. We have seen in § 1 that 
the gaseous fringe of a white dwarf is of quite negligible extent, and 
that, further, the radiation is entirely negligible indeed, in the 
gaseous fringe 1 — ft ~ io'"* 1 or less. It is almost certain (cf. the 
discussion in § 6) that in the interior 1 — fi does not exceed its 
value in the gaseous fringe, and we are thus led to consider equi¬ 
librium configurations which are completely degenerate and in 
which the radiation pressure is entirely neglected. The general 
theory given in this section is due to Chandrasekhar. 

The equation of state can be written as (cf. Eqs. [19], [20], and [21] 
of the last chapter) 

P = Af(x) ; p = nnJI = Bx 3 , (16) 

1 According to Stromgren, under the conditions of the gaseous fringe of a white 
dwarf, the guillotine factor t e must be quite large. 
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, irm A c s , _ 8Ttn s c 3 n c H . . 

^4 = —— = 6.01 X io 3a ; 5 = —-= 9.82 X io s p, (17) 


3& 3 


3A 3 


and 


/(*) = x(2x* — 3)(x* + i) l/a + 3 sinh -1 x . 
The equation of equilibrium is (Eq. [6], iii) 

? Tr(t~ P f ) = ~ 4TGp - 

Substituting for P and p according to (16), we have 

From the definition oif(x ) we easily verify that 

df(x) _ Sx 4 dx 
dr {x 2 + i) l/2 dr 1 


or 


i df(x) 


Sx dx _ dVx 2 + i 

~r~ — o 


x 3 dr ( x 2 -f- i ) 1/2 dr ~ dr 

Hence, equation (20) can be rc-written as 

dVx 2 + 1 


_i d_ ( 2 dVx 2 + i \ = ttGB 2 
r 2 dr \ dr ) 2 A 


Put 

Then, 


dr 

y 2 = x* + 1 . 


- L (r‘ Q ) = (y> - i)3/, 

r 2 dr \ dr) 2A ^ 


(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(2.0 

(24) 

(25) 


Let x take the value x 0 at the center. Further, let y„ be the cor¬ 
responding value of y at the center. Introduce the new variables 
17 and <t>, defined as follows: 


r = ai 7 ; 


y = y»<t>, 


(26) 
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where 



yl = + 1 . 


(27) 


The differential equation finally takes the form 


-L — 

r ) 2 drj 



(28) 


By (26) we have to seek a solution of (28) such that <j> takes the 
value unity at the origin. Further, it is clear that the derivative of 
</> must vanish at the origin. The boundary is defined at the point 
where the density vanishes; and this by (24) means that if speci¬ 
fies the boundary, then 

</»(’?■) = ,7 • (29) 


From our definitions of the various quantities it is easily seen that 


where 



(30) 

(31) 


specifics the central density. Also, we may notice that the scale of 
length, a, introduced in (27), has, in terms of the natural constants, 
the form 

a 47 rmuJIyo \2 <g) 7 

or, inserting numerical values, 


a 


7.71 X io 8 
y» 


UyP cm . 


(33) 


We shall now consider a little more closely the structure of the con¬ 
figurations governed by the differential equation (28). 

a) The potential. The function cj> has a physical meaning. If V 
is the inner gravitational potential, then from the general theory 
(chap, iii, § 2) 

1 (IP 
p dr 


dV 

dr 


( 34 ) 
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From (i6), (18), and (22) we see that 

dV SA d<t> ( N 

*“~B**'' (3S) 

or, integrating, we find that 

8^4 

V = —-g- y 0 <£ + constant. (36) 

If we choose the zero of the potential at infinity, we have by (29) that 
the “constant” in (36) is [( 8 - 4 /B) — GM/R ] (cf. Eq. [10"), iii). Hence, 




1 \ GM 


yj R 


(r$X) ( 37 ) 


b ) Tfe waw relation .—The mass, interior to a specified point 77, 
is given by 


M(rj) = 4ttJ^ p 


By (30), 


j PV*dv ■ 

( 38 ) 

1 Y ,/a 

( 39 ) 

,v,; 


or, using the differential equation (28), 




Substituting for a and p 0 according to (27) and (31), we have 

M(,)= - 4 x(^) 3/ ^^g. (41) 

The mass of the whole configuration is given by 


M = ~ 4v ( v * 


d<j>\ 

dr}) v=sril 


We notice that in (41) and (42) y 0 does not occur explicitly. It is, 
of course, implicitly present inasmuch as y„ occurs in the differential 
equation defining <j>. 
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c) The relation between the mean and the central density .—Let 
p(ri) be the mean density of the material inside rj. Then 


M(rj) = $7ra 3 T7 3 p(i7) . 
Comparing (40) and (43), we have 

p(y) = yi 1 d± 

Po 3 ( yl — i ) 3/2 V drj ' 


(43) 


( 44 ) 


From (44) we deduce that the relation between the mean and the 
central density of the whole configuration is 

where denotes the derivative of </>. It is of interest to notice the 
similarity between the present relations (42) and (45) and the cor¬ 
responding relations in the theory of polytropes (Eqs. [69] and [78] 
of chap. iv). 

d) An approximation for configurations with small central densities . 
—By definition, yl = xl + 1, and we need a first-order approxima¬ 
tion when x 2 0 is small. We shall neglect all quantities of order x* and 
higher. Then, 


y» = 1 + l-v;. 

Put 

(46) 

<t>* - - 2 = 0 - 

yt, 

( 47 ) 

In our present approximation we have 


= 1 - JW - 0) • 

(48) 

At the origin, <p takes the value unity. Hence, 


0 (o) = jr*. 

( 49 ) 


From (28) we derive the following differential equation for 0 . 


1 d *0 r do 

2 (h 7’ 77 dr] 


0 *'* . 


(5°) 
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Finally, introduce the variable £, according to 

€ = * 1/2 n • (so 7 ) 

Equation (50) now reduces to 



which is the Lane-Emden equation with index n = 3/2, but the 
solution we need is not the Lane-Emden function 0 3 / 2 . According to 
(49), we need a solution of (51) which takes the value xl at £ = o. 
Now, according to the homology theorem of chapter iv, § 8, as ap¬ 
plied to the case n = 3/2, if 0© is a solution of (51), then C‘0(C£) 
is also a solution, where C is an arbitrary real number. Hence, from 
0 3 / 2 we can derive a function satisfying (49) by a homologous trans¬ 
formation of 0 3 / 2 : 

0 = d 3 / 2 (' y '/x 0 . (52) 

Hence, by (48), (50), and (52) 

< t > = 1 - - 9 3 / 2 ( V 2 x 0 17)} + 0(x,i), (53) 

which relates <$> with 0 3 / 2 . From (53) we see that for these configura¬ 
tions the boundary must be such that 

0 »/*(V 2 JC, Vi) = O , (54) 


since, according to (29) and (46), <£(77,) = y~ l = 1 - If £,(0 3 /,) 
is the boundary of the Lane-Emden function, then from (54) we de¬ 
duce that 


__ ^(^3/2) 
* ^ 


(55) 


Again, from (53) wc have 


_ l x *y/ 2 x 

( Iy ) — 2*^0 v ^**0 


( 5 ^) 


Combining (55) and (56), we find that 



{={.(».,*) ’ 


( 57 ) 
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Further, 


(1 d 4 \ 

\V 


, (1 de 1/2 \ 

°\z • 


(58) 


From (58) and (45) we have 


€1(^/2) 
p ’ 


(59) 


which is precisely the relation between the mean and the central 
density for a Lanc-Lmden polytrope of index n = 2/2. Again from 
(42) and (57), 


« _ _ 4 , ■ ('ay' 1 iha' 

\ttgJ b* \ 2 y v , 




(60) 


On the other hand, if x„ —> o, we can write the equation of state (16) 
in the form 

„ 8/1 

r = y ■**; p = -6-v 3 , (61) 

or 

P = A',pS/', (62) 

where 


A" = 8/1 = J_ /lY /3 _^_ 9 91 X io 1,1 

j/JS/3 20 \7T ) m(lX r fI) s/i pS/A 


( 63 ) 


Hence, configurations with small central densities (i.e., x„ small) 
are Lane-Linden poly tropes of index n = 3/2. The results based 
011 (d,0 a,lt l the theory of polytropes, and the approximation 
derived from the exact differential equation (28) for o are 
easily seen to be equivalent. In particular, using (63), the mass re¬ 
lation (60) can be re-written in the form 






(64) 


which is identical with the mass relation for a polytrope of index 
n = 3/2 based on the law (62) (cf. Eq. [fx)j, iv). 

c) The limiting mass. Erom the differential equation (28) we 
see that 


as 


y () —► 00 . 


(65) 
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But from (33) it follows that at the same time the radius tends to 
zero. From the mass relation (42), on the other hand, we see that 
the mass tends to a finite limit: 


/2A\ 3/2 i (y.dBA 
[irGj B ■ V dt) 




( 66 ) 


The existence of this limiting mass was first isolated by Chandra¬ 
sekhar, though its existence had been made apparent from earlier 
considerations by Anderson and Stoner, who, however, did not con¬ 
sider the problem from the point of view of hydrostatic equilibrium. 

For x 0 —> 00 we can write (16) in the form 



p = 

2 Ax* ; p = Bx 3 , 

(67) 

or 


P - K 2 P 4/3 , 

(68) 

where 

K -m -(: 

3 y /3 he _i. 231 X io ls 

7 T J S(p c H ) 4/3 M^ /3 

(69) 


By equation (70) of chapter iv the mass of a Lane-Emden configura¬ 
tion based on (68) is given by 


M = — 4x 



(70) 


which is seen to be equivalent to (66) on substituting for K 2 accord¬ 
ing to (69). 

We shall denote by M z the limiting mass (66). 3 The mass relation 
(42) can then be written in the form 


M(y 0 ) = M z 


goo 

0W3 


where 


oco 3 = — 


(e 

\ “S/Z=Zi(9 3 ) 



(71) 


(72) 


3 We denote the limiting mass by M 3 since, as x —► », 0 —► the Lanc-Iimdcn func¬ 

tion of index 3. 
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As the mass of the configuration increases monotonicaUy with in¬ 
creasing y 0 , we have the useful inequality 

< (y 0 finite) . (73) 

Finally, we may note that the insertion of numerical values in the 
formula for M 3 yields 

m 3 = s-75Mr 2 x o . ( 74 ) 

/) The internal energy.— By equation (23) of chapter x, the in- 
ternal energy V of the configuration is given by 

u = - 1] - f(x) J dV ; (75) 

or, using equations (16) and (17) which express the equation of 
state, we can rc-write the foregoing in the form 

s A r R rR 

U " ~]$J q p[(i + x 2 ) 1 '* - 1 \dV - JT PdF . (75') 

But by equation (32) of chapter iii the second term on the right- 
hand side of (75 ) is —12/3 where £2 is the potential energy. Hence, 

8 4 C R 

U = irjo [(l + ** )I/a “ + 40 ; (76) 

or, expressing x in terms of <j> (cf. Iiqs. [24] and [27]), we have 

£)"'«+». (760 

Using (37) for expressing <j> in terms of the potential V, we obtain 

U ~ -JX V+ Tc) dM( -' ) + ia - ( 77 ) 

Finally, using equation (16) of chapter iii, we find 


R ' 


(78) 
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For the case under consideration the internal energy is due entirely 
to the kinetic energies of the motions of the electrons; we can, there¬ 
fore, write 

T ~ U = - ffl- ■ (79) 

The total energy, E, of the configuration is 

GM 2 

£-£7 + 0- -f 0 -^-. ( 79 ') 

For stars of small mass the configurations are (as we have shown in 
section d, above) polytropes of index n = 3/2, and by equation 
(90) of chapter iv, 

6 GM 2 

0 - (M«M,). (80) 

By (79) and (80) we have 

T = — 2O , (80') 

which is the statement of the virial theorem (chap, ii, § 10) derived 
on the basis of Newtonian mechanics. On the other hand, if 
M —> M 3 , then (again by Eq. [90], iv), 

(M-+M,). (81) 

By (79) and (81) we now have 

T = —a, (8x0 

which must be the statement of the virial theorem for material par¬ 
ticles moving with very nearly the velocity of light. 

g) General results. —In sections d and c we have considered cer¬ 
tain limiting cases. However, the exact treatment on the basis of the 
differential equation (28) will provide much more quantitative in¬ 
formation. The boundary conditions, 


d<f) 

(fq = ° 


at 


V = o , 
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combined with a particular value for y 0 will determine $ completely 
and therefore the mass of the configuration as well. Equation (28) 
does not admit of a homology constant, and hence each mass has a 
density distribution characteristic of itself which cannot be inferred from 
the density distribution in a configuration of a different mass . This is 
the most fundamental difference between our present configurations 
and the polytropes. We thus see that each specified value for y Q de¬ 
termines uniquely the mass M , the radius R , the ratio of the mean 
to the central density, and the march of the density distribution. 
We have (collecting our results): 

M = Q(y 0 ) 

.M3 0W3 

R vi 
~ y. ’ 

j } = (yl- 1 ) 3/3 , 
p. _ _ 1 a(<Q\ 

Po ( r _ lV ,/a v\dv)v=nt' 

V yl) 

In (82) we have introduced the unit of length (l t = ay a ), 



a (sr-^x 


which, therefore, does not involve the factor in y„. Further, the physi¬ 
cal variables determining the structure of the configurations are: 
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V) Numerical results .—In section g we reduced the problem of the 
structure of degenerate gas spheres to a study of the function <j> for 
different initially prescribed values of the parameter y Q . The inte¬ 
gration has been numerically effected by Chandrasekhar for ten dif¬ 
ferent values of the parameter: 

~ = 0.8, 0.6, 0.5, 0.4, 0.3, o.2, o.i, 0.05, 0.02, 0.01 . 


The integration is started at the origin by a series expansion and then 
continued by standard numerical methods. The following expan¬ 
sion for 4 > near the origin may be noted here: 


<*> = 


£ + 3l _4 _ g 5 (5g° + H) —6 + £(33931 + a8 °) „8 

6 v ^40 V 7! V 3X9! V 

_ g 7 ( I 4 2 5 ? 4 + + 4256) , 0 , 

S X 11! VI--..-, 


where q* — (yl — 1 )/y 2 „. The important quantities ofintercst are the 
boundary quantities occurring in equation (82). These are tabulated 
in Table 25. From the figures in Table 25 it is easy to calculate the 

TABLE 25 


The Constants of the White-Dwarf Functions 


1 /yl 

Vt 


p°/p 

O. 

6.8968 

2.0182 

54-182 

0.01 . 

53571 

I.9321 

26.203 

0.02. 

4.9857 

1.8652 

21.486 

0.05. 

4.4601 

I.7096 

16.018 

O.I. 

4.0690 

1.5186 

12.626 

0.2. 

3.7271 

I.2430 

9 - 934 ** 

0-3 . 

3.5803 

1-0337 

8.6673 

0.4. 

3.5245 

0.8598 

7.8886 

°-5 . 

3 - 533 ° 

0.7070 

7 - 350 S 

0.6. 

3.6038 

0.5679 

6.9504 

0.8. 

4.0446 

0.3091 

6.3814 

1.0. 

00 

0 

5-9907 


mass in units of M 3 , the radius in units of /„ and the central density 
in units of B (= 9.82 X io s ju. gm cm -3 ). These express the chief phys¬ 
ical characteristics in the “natural system” of units occurring in the 
theory of these configurations (see Table 26). In Table 27 they are 
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converted into the more conventional system of units which express 
the radius and the density in c.g.s. units and the mass in units of the 

TABLE 26 

The Physical Characteristics of Completely degen¬ 
erate Configuration in the “Natural” Units 


i hi 

M/Mi 

R/L 

P*/B 


1 

O 

00 

O .OL. 

0-95733 

0-53571 

985.038 

0.02. 

0.92419 

0.70508 

343- 

0.05. 

0.84709 

0.99732 

82.8191 

0.1. 

0.75243 

1.28674 

27. 

0.2. 

0.61589 

1.66682 

8. 

0.3. 

0.51218 

I.96102 

3-56423 

0-4. 

0.42600 

2.22908 

1.83711 

0-5 . 

0.35033 

2.49818 

I 

0.6. 

0.28137 

2.79148 

0.54433 

0.8. 

0.15316 

3.6l760 

0.125 

1.0. 

0 

00 

O 


TABLE 27* 


The Physical Characteristics of Completely 
Degenerate Configurations 


1 hi 

M / G 

p 0 in Grams 
per Cubic 
Centimeter 

Pmean in Crams 
per Cubic 
Centimeter 

Radius in 
Centimeters 


5-75 

CO 

00 

O 

o.or.• 

5 • 5 1 

().85X10“ 

3.70X 107 

4.13X10“ 

0.02. 

5 ■ 3 2 

3.37X10“ 

1.57X 107 

5.44X10** 

0.05. 

4.87 

8.13X107 

5.08Xr0“ 

7.69X10** 


4-33 

2.65X107 

2 . IOX lO 6 

9.92X10** 


3 • 54 

7.85X10“ 

7.9 Xio* 

1.29X10“ 

0.3. 

2-95 

3.50X I0 6 

4.04 x10 s 

i .51X10“ 


2-45 

i .80X 10 6 

2.29XlO s 

1 .72X10“ 


2.02 

<).82Xl0S 

I .34X lO s 

1.93X10’ 


1.62 

5.34X 10S 

7-7 Xio'i 

2.15X10“ 

0.8. 

0.88 

i. 23 X 1 o s 

1 .92X10** 

2.79X10“ 

1 .0. 

0 

0 

0 

00 


The values given in this table differ slightly from the published values (S._ Chandrasekhar M.N 
.. Terence is due to 


ue to the change in the accepted values of the fundamental 
physical constants. , 

The calculations are for n,— i. For the other values of n fl , M should be multiplied by n fi a , R by g” 1 , 
and p„ by u. 


95, 20iS, KH.s, Table III). The dilTercnce is 
physical c< 


sun. To sec the order of magnitude of the quantities involved, it is 
of interest to point out that the mass 4.87 ©Me - * has a radius only 
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slightly larger than the radius of the earth, while the mass 0.957 M 3 
has a radius considerably less than the radius of the earth. In Fig- 



Fig. 31. —The solid-line curve represents the exact (mass, radius) relation for the 
completely degenerate configurations. This curve tends asymptotically to the dotted 
curve as M— »o. 


urcs 31 and 32 we have illustrated the mass-radius and the mass- 
central density relationships. The dotted curves in the two cases 
are the corresponding relations based on the Lane-Emden polytrope 




3 log x 
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of index n = 3/2 (the approximation considered in section d y above), 
and the exact curves tend toward these asymptotically for M —» o. 
We notice from Figures 31 and 32 how marked the deviations of 
the dotted curves from the exact curves become even for quite small 
masses. Thus, for M = 0.15M3 the central density predicted by the 
exact treatment is about 25 per cent greater and the radius about 5 
per cent smaller. The relativistic effects on the equation of state 



Fit;. 32. -The solid-line curve represents the exact (mass, Log p 0 ) relation for the 
completely degenerate configurations. This curve tends asymptotically to the dotted 
curve as M —>0. 


arc therefore quite significant even for small masses. They certainly 
cannot be ignored for masses greater than o.2M y Of course, the 
extrapolation of the n = 3/2 configurations for masses approach¬ 
ing M z is quite misleading. The completely degenerate configura¬ 
tions have a natural limit, and our discussion based on the differen¬ 
tial equation shows how this limit is reached. 

i) The relative density distributions in the different configurations .— 
Our main diagram (Fig. 33) now illustrates the relative density dis¬ 
tributions in the configurations studied. Here we have plotted p/p 0 
against 77/77, for the different masses for which we have numerical 
results. The two limiting density-distributions specified by the Lane- 



(P/Po) 
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Emden functions 0 3 / 2 and 0 3 are also shown (dotted) in the same dia¬ 
gram. The density distributions specified by the differential equa- 



1 <IG ; 33—The relative density distributions in the completely degenerate con¬ 
figurations. The upper dotted curve corresponds to the polytropic distribution 
and the lower dotted curve to the polytropic distribution w = 3 . The inner curves 
represent the density distributions for i/,v 0 a = o.8, 0.6, 0.5, 0.4, 0.3, 0.2, o.l, 0.05, 0.02, 
and 0.01, respectively. 

tion (28) thus form a continuous family which covers the range speci¬ 
fied by the polytropic distributions of indices 3/2 and 3. 

3. The discussion of the observational material and of the theoretical 
mass-radius relation .—We have already seen in § 1 that the gaseous 
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fringe of the known white dwarfs can be neglected (in the first ap¬ 
proximation) and that we can regard them (in the first approxima¬ 
tion) as completely degenerate configurations. The theory developed 
in § 2 can therefore be applied, as it stands, to the known white 
dwarfs. A glance at Table 27 shows that the mean density, the mass, 
and the radius of these degenerate configurations are all of the right 
order of magnitude to provide the basis for the theoretical discussion 
of the structure of the white dwarfs. However, a really satisfactory 
test of the theory will consist in providing an observational basis for 
the existence of a mass such that as we approach it the mean density 
increases several times, even for a slight increase in the mass. At the 
present time there is just one case which seems to support this aspect 
of the theoretical prediction. 

The case in question is Kuiper’s white dwarf (AC 7o°8247), which 
is, from several points of view, a most remarkable star; for instance— 
and this is very unfortunate—in this star no spectral lines have been 
detected so far and only a pure continuous spectrum has been ob¬ 
served. According to Kuipcr, the most probable values of L and 
R arc 

Log L = —1.76, Log R = —2.38, (85) 

L and R being expressed in solar units. From (85) we derive that 

p = 19,600,000 ^^0gm cm' 1 . (86) 

It is seen that we have here an unusually dense star. If we assume 
that ^ = 1.48, then the mass-radius relation established in § 2 leads 
to a mass of 2.50, which would correspond to an actual mean den¬ 
sity of 49,000,000 gm cm -3 . On the other hand, if we use the approxi¬ 
mation P = A'p 5/,i (Eqs. [62] and [63]), then from the mass-radius 
relation for the poly tropes (Eq. [74], iv) we easily derive that 


Log R = Log M - |j Log fi„— 1.397, (87) 


where R and M are expressed in solar units. Assuming h„ = 2.0 
(which is the maximum we can permit), we find that (87) leads to 
a mass of 28O for Kuiper’s white dwarf; it should be noticed that 
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this is the minimum mass predicted on the basis of (87). (If we as¬ 
sume for fx e the more probable value of 1.5, then (87) leads to 
M = 118O.) Since the mass predicted on the model P ^ ps/a comes 
out unusually high, it seems likely that Kuiper’s white dwarf does, 
in fact, provide a confirmation of the theory. In any case, it is clear 
that if spectral lines could be detected and identified in this star and 
the red shift measured, we might have a most valuable astronomical 
confirmation of the physical theory of degeneracy. 3 

However, since the theory is such a straightforward consequence 
of the quantum mechanics and, further, uses Dirac’s theory of the 
electron only in that phase of its application which has been con¬ 
firmed by laboratory experiments (Klein-Nishina formula, produc¬ 
tion of cosmic ray showers, etc.), there can be little doubt that it is 
essentially correct. 

We have seen that the theory provides a unique mass-radius rela¬ 
tion if the radius is measured in units of h (Eq. [82]) and the mass 
in units of M z . But these units involve the “molecular weight,” ju,, 
so that we can apply the theory to determine /a,,. for white dwarfs for 
which both M and R are known, or to determine M for a white 
dwarf for which only the radius is known (assuming, however, a 
value for /*«). It should be noticed that /z« is not the same as the 
mean molecular weight ju used in the theory of gaseous stars. For, as 
the definition of /x„ we have used 

p = niicH , (88) 


where n is the number of electrons per unit volume. For a mixture 
of elements which are all completely ionized we can write, in the 
notation of § 3 of chapter vii, 


n = 


p 'ST'XzZ 

A z ’ 


(89) 


where the element of atomic number Z and atomic weight A / is 
assumed to occur with an abundance x z by weight. The summa- 

J There is a possibility that Wolf 219, another white dwarf discovered by Kuiper, 
for which Humason found recently a continuous spectrum, may be comparable to 
AC 7 o° 8247. If confirmed, this star would be even more extraordinary than AC 7o°S247, 
since it is of lower luminosity. 
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tion in (89) is extended over the elements present. Comparing (88) 
and (89), we derive 


= 



( 90 ) 


If X a is the abundance of hydrogen, we can re-write (90) as 


I 


= *o+2 

z^ 1 




(91) 


As a first approximation we can write Z/A z — 1/2 for all the mpt?1 q 
and obtain 


= 


2 

r+x- 


(92) 


For the Russell mixture considered in chapter vii we find that 


0.492 + o.so8X„ * 

We shall now consider briefly the other white dwarfs for which we 
have data. 

a) Sirius B. —We have already considered this star in § 1. Using 
the data given there and using the theoretical mass radius relation, 
it is found that n,. = 1.52, A'„ = 0.52. 

b) o, Eridani B. According to Kuiper, 

Log L = — 2.26, Log M = —0.35 , Log R = —1.74. (94) 

The mean density is 91,000 gm cm -3 . The theoretical mass-radius 
relation leads to A'„ = 0.15. 

c) Van Maanen No. 2. From the reliably known parallax and 
spectral type, Kuiper derives for this star 


Log L = -3.85, Log R = —2.05 . (95) 

The radial velocity of this star has been determined and found to 
be +238 km/sec. According to Oort, most of this must be due to 
the Einstein gravitational red shift. Assuming that the full amount 
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is due to the red shift (which will give the right order of magnitude), 
it is found, with the value of R given (Eq. [95]), that 

Log M = 0.53, p = 6,800,000 gm cm""' 1 . (96) 


The mass-radius relation now leads to = 1.206, X 0 = 0.66. 

4. A stellar criterion for degeneracy .—In the last chapter we 
showed that the criterion for the applicability of the degeneracy 
formulae is (Eq. [211], x), 


47T* a?(i + x*)'/* 
(&mc 2 ) 2 f(x) 1 


(97) 


However, for applications to stellar problems it is more convenient 
to state the criterion for degeneracy in a rather different form. 

Consider an assembly of N electrons contained in a volume V at 
temperature T. Then, on the basis of the perfect gas law, the elec¬ 
tron pressure p e would be given by 

p * = (?) kT • (98) 

At temperature T we also have radiation pressure of amount given 
by the Stefan-Boltzmann law 

p r = \aT *. (98') 

Let us denote by P the total pressure (= p r + p,) and introduce a 
parameter fi ej defined as follows: 


P = Pr + Pe = ~ Pv = 

Pf 


Pr- 


Eliminating T between the relations (99), we find 


P* = 



1 - 

A. . 


n A /3 f 


where we have used n for ( N/ V). Let 



8 irm 3 c 3 


x 3 


J 


(oo) 


(100) 


(101) 
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as in equation (3). Then (100) can be transformed into 


P» = 


Trm A c s / 512?r&' 1 1 — / 3 „\ t/3 
3k 3 \ h 3 c 3 a f} e ) 


2X< . 


(102) 


Since the radiation constant a can be expressed in terms of the other 
natural constants as (Eq. [107], v) 


__ 8 X S & 4 

a 15 h 3 c 3 9 

equation (102) can be simplified to 


(103) 


Pe = A 


/960 i — p e y * 

U 4 A / 


2a; 4 , 


(104) 


where A is defined as in (17). It must, of course, be understood that 
(104) is simply another form of (98). 

Now for an assembly having the same number N of electrons in 
the volume V, we can formally calculate the electron pressure that 
would be given by the degenerate formula, namely. 


P 'leg — Af(x) . 


(l°S) 


We have already shown (Eq. [26], x) that for all finite values of x 


m 

2 X * 


< I 


(x < 00) . (106) 


Hence, comparing (ro4) and (105), we have the result that if for 
a prescribed N and T, the value of /3„, calculated on the basis of the 
perfect gas equation (98), be such that 


960 1 — ft,. ^ 

Pe ^ 1 


(107) 


then the pressure given by the perfect gas formula is greater than 
that given by the degenerate formula not only for the prescribed 
N and T, but for all values of N and T which specify the same / 3 ,- 
Let p a be such that 
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or 

1 — 0 " = 09212 . . . . ; / 3 „ = 0.90788. (109) 

We can state the result just obtained in the following alternative 
form. If for material at density p and temperature T the fraction 
y ~ &•)’ emulated according to {98), (98'), and ( 99 ), is greater than 
C 1 &0 1 then the system is definitely not degenerate. 

On the other hand, if 


or 

I Pe < I — Poj ; pe > , (ill) 

then for the specified ft the electron assembly becomes degenerate 
for sufficiently high electron concentrations. The criterion for de¬ 
generacy under these circumstances would then be the following 
For the specified N and T, calculate ft on the perfect gas law 
(i.e., p„ — n e kT ) and solve the equation 

/ 96 g I - ft V /3 f( X ) 

W 4 ft ) - a *4 • ( II2 ) 

(A solution exists, since [no] holds.) Denote the solution by *' If 
* for the prescribed N (according to Eq. [101]) is much less than 
then the system is far removed from degeneracy, while if x is much 

greater than x' the system will be more or less completely degen- 
erate. 

Table 28 provides solutions of (112) for different values of 1 - ft. 

If (no) holds, we can use the following approximation for the 
real equation of state: 


= Af(x) 


and 


(* ^ *') 


h = 2A {^ L ir) l/ixA 

x' being such that 


/ 960 x — 

\ ** ft 


~ ft V /3 _ f{x') 
) 2X '* 


(“3) 


(i! 4 ) 
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5. The effect of radiation pressure. The mass 2 ft = M 3 i3“ 3/2 . —In 
§ 2 we considered the equilibrium of completely degenerate con¬ 
figurations, neglecting the radiation pressure entirely. This was jus¬ 
tified in § 1, where it was shown that for the known white dwarfs 
these assumptions (of complete degeneracy and zero radiation pres¬ 
sure) were entirely justified and our object in the study of the com¬ 
pletely degenerate configurations is primarily one of obtaining a 
satisfactory theory for the white dwarfs. It is, however, of some 
theoretical interest to consider the effect of “introducing” radiation 
pressure in these configurations. 

Let us, in the first instance, consider a degenerate configuration 
which is built on the standard model. Then the total pressure, P, 
will be given by 

P = P 7 'po, (115) 

where />„ is the electron pressure and j8„ is a constant. Then, accord¬ 
ing to equation (16), 

P = fc'Aftx) ; P = Bx> . (1x6) 

It is clear that the analysis of § 2 applies to our present models if 
we replace A (wherever it occurs) by @7'A. In particular, the mass 
relation (42) now takes the form 


M (/ 3 ,.; y„) = — 47 r 



(117) 


where <f> is, as before, a solution of (28). We can also write (117) in 
the form 


o) = 3 , 7 ’ /2 , (118) 


in an obvious notation. In particular, 


®) = M^7' /3 ■ (119) 

From (1 18) and (119) it would at first sight appear that by allowing 
/ 3 « —» o wc can obtain degenerate configurations for any mass. This 
is, however, incorrect. For, according to the criterion of degeneracy 
established in § 4, ( 3 „ has to be greater than j 3 „ if the matter is to be 
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regarded as degenerate, and we see that the maximum mass of the 

configurations which can be regarded as degenerate is therefore 
given by 

2)? — . (i 20) 

The result just stated is extremely general and can be proved as 
follows: Consider a completely degenerate configuration of mass M, 
slightly less than M 3 . The density will everywhere be so great that 
we can increase the radiation pressure from zero to a value only 
slightly less than (1 — fi u ) at each point of the configuration and 
still regard the matter as degenerate. According to (118), the ma s s 
of the new configuration so obtained will be approximately 
When M -> Jf„ the result becomes exact. We have thus proved 
that the maximum mass of a stellar configuration which, consistent 
with the physics of degenerate matter, can be regarded as wholly de¬ 
generate, is SJl = M 3 |S“ 3/s . 

We may notice that 

212 * • * 56-^3 = 6.65 O He 2 • (121) 

6 . Composite configurations .—We shall now give some elementary 
considerations concerning stellar configurations with degenerate 
cores, a subject initiated by Milne. Milne, however, considered de¬ 
generate cores at such densities that the approximation P — Kp s 
could be made. Since the exact treatment based on the differential 
equation (28) leads to the existence of the two masses Af, and 5 >J, and 
since, further, there are no analogues to these on the approximate 
considerations, it is clear that very considerable care should be ex¬ 
ercised in interpreting the results derived on the basis of the approxi¬ 
mate considerations. In particular, the formal results which are de¬ 
rived for masses greater than 2J2 have no physical meaning. On the 
other hand, it is possible to indicate the general characteristics of 
these composite configurations by allowing the degenerate core to 
be described by 4 > without any elaborate machinery. 

First of all, it is important to bear in mind that, while in the de¬ 
generate regions the electrons contribute toward the pressure almost 
entirely, the situation is different in the gaseous region: depending 
on the abundance of hydrogen, the atomic nuclei would also con- 
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tribute appreciably toward the gas pressure. The consideration of 
the composite configurations which allow for these factors is ele¬ 
mentary but complicated. However, the essential features of the sit¬ 
uation can be understood by considering the case where we can put 
jjL ( . = fj.; this implies that i — / 3 C = r — /S. 

According to (104), we have (for the case under consideration) in 
the gaseous region 

P = i p. - 2 A ( 2 £ (122) 

and 

P = Bx * . (123) 


Eliminating x between (122) and (123), we have 
P = 2 A (&■ 


\ n4 04 




(124) 


Wc shall assume that the gaseous region is governed by the stand¬ 
ard-model equations, i.c., (3 is constant in (124). The gaseous region 
must then be governed by a solution 0(£) of the Lane-Emden equa¬ 
tion of index 3.-not necessarily 0 V The mass relation (Eq. [70], iv) 

is now 


M 


= — 47r 


/2/1 V ,/a 1 /960 i ~ ( 3\ l/2 /\. 2 dd \ 

\rrGj B* \ Hr* / 3 * ) \* Hh-W)' 


(125) 


which by (66) can be written as 


M 


M a 


( 9 ^° 1 -1±\ /3 

\ 7T* ft ' ) () C0 A 1 


(126) 


where, in the notation of chapter iv, 


o «3 = 





(? *) . 


(127) 


If the configuration is wholly gaseous, we have 


M = M 


/960 1 — / 3 \ ,/a 

F ) ’ 


(128) 


which is Eddington’s quartic equation in a different form. 
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Now for a given mass M, equation (128) determines a (3 = 

Start with this mass having an infinite radius and imagine it being 
slowly contracted. At first the configuration will be so rarefied that 
it will be wholly gaseous and the path of the “representative point” 
in the (R, 1 — /S) plane will be along the line parallel to the A’-axis 
through jS = How far is this process of contraction possible? 

From our criterion of degeneracy we can now conclude that if 
1 — j 8(M) > 1 — / 3 „ then the process of contraction is theoretical¬ 
ly possible to an unlimited extent. Since / 3 U , according to definition, 
is given by 


960 1 — 
tt 4 / 3 „ 


(1 -9) 


it follows that a configuration for which /3(M ) = / 3 „ is, according 
to (128), 

M 3 fc i/3 = 3 )l. (..,0) 

a) The domain of degeneracy .—For configurations of mass greater 
than 9K, the appropriate 1 - / 3(M) is greater than (1 - (3J and 
the representative point will travel down the straight line = /A M), 
however far the contraction may proceed. But the situation is dif¬ 
ferent when the mass of the configuration is less than 9.)f. For such 
masses, 1 - P(M) < 1 — and hence a stage must be reached 
when the configuration should begin to develop central regions of 
degeneracy. On the scheme of approximation (113) and (1 14), we 
can now easily see how far the process of contraction is possible be¬ 
fore degeneracy sets in. 

Let the central density be p„. Then 


P» = Bxi. (. 1 . 41 ) 

Degeneracy would just begin to develop at the center for a value of 
x = x 0 such that 

ff£ 0) _ /960 1 - 

2Xi p ) ■ 

For this configuration the mean density p is (according to Kq. ( 7 S|, 

iv, which gives the ratio of the mean to the central density fora 
polytrope) < 

(i dd* 

n = _ o I _ •> 
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The radius R 0 of the configuration is, therefore, given by 
* Vi _ Mass 

3 0 Mean density' ( x 34 ) 

Substituting (125) and (133) in the foregoing expression, we obtain 
„ (2A \ l/a /960 i — 8\ 1/6 1 . 

r °~{^ g ) (^s) 

Define a unit of length by (cf. Eqs. [27] and [33]) 

, _ $,(**) 7-7i X io 8 X 6.897 , „ 

~B - l -’ ^ 3 6 ) 


or, numerically, 

l = S-3 2 X 10V~ r cm . 

From (135), then, 

Ro _ ( 9^5 1/6 L 

l \ IT* /3 4 / -t.. ’ 

where x 0 is again determined from (132). By using (132), we can 
write (138) more conveniently as 


(137) 

(138) 


R 

l 


o 



(139) 


It is a fairly simple matter to calculate from (132) and (139) cor¬ 
responding pairs of values for (RJl) and p. 1 'hesc arc tabulated in 
Table 28. This (R„, 1 — j 3 ) curve can therefore be drawn in the 
(R, 1 — p) plane (see Fig. 34). The region bounded by this curve 
and the two axes then defines the domain of degeneracy meaning 
that it is only in this region that the curves of constant mass are 
distorted from straight lines parallel to the /f-axis. 

From (132) and (139) we see that, as j3 —>• p u , 


aco —> 00 , R„—>o. (140) 

Hence, as we should expect, the (R„, 1 — 13 ) curve intersects the 
(1 — / 3 ) axis at a point where p = ( 3 a . It can be proved easily that 
the (R„, 1 — p) curve intersects the (1 — p) axis vertically. 

b) The nature of the curves of constant mass for M ^ M, in the 
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domain of degeneracy .—In (a), above, we have shown at what stage 
a configuration of mass less than 3D? (contracting from infinite ex- 



(1-jB)- 


Fig. 34.—The curve running from 1—18 = 0.092_to infinity along the A’-axis is 

the (&,, 1—/8) curve (see Kq. [139]). The points marked (5, , 15) on the (A\,, 1 ~(i) 

curve and the R -axis are the end-points (in the domain of degeneracy) of the curves of 
constant mass for the values of M tabulated in Table 29. The points marked (14) 
on the (R 0t 1— 0 ) curve and on the (1— fi) axis are the corresponding end points for 
some curves of constant mass [M 3 ^ M ^ Wl) on the standard model (see Table 30). 

tension) begins to develop degeneracy at the center. This happens 
when the appropriate line (1 — / 3 ) = 1 — j 3 (M) intersects the 
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(i? 0 , i — jS) curve. If the contraction continues further, the con¬ 
figuration will begin to develop finite degenerate cores, and our prob¬ 
lem now is to examine how the curves of constant mass run inside 
the domain of degeneracy. 


TABLE 28 

The Stellar Criterion for Degeneracy and 
the (/e 0 , i - &) Curve 


X 


Af«// 

0. 

0 

00 

0.2. 

0.00040 

I .9868 

0-4 . 

.00282 

1 ■ 3787 

0.6. 

.00793 

1.0956 

0.8. 

•01505 

0.9187 

1.0. 

.02305 

0 ■ 7934 

1.2. 

.03101 

0.6985 

i -4 . 

■03839 

0.6235 

1.6. 

.04495 

0.5627 

>■8. 

.05068 

0.5123 

2.0. 

• OSS' - ' 1 

0.4699 

2.2. 

0508? 

0.4337 

2-4 . 

.06344 

0.4025 

2.6. 

0.06653 

0.3753 


X 

1 -0 

Ro/l 

2.8. 

O.06919 

0.3515 

3 -o. 

.07149 

.3304 

3 -S. 

•07598 

. 2870 

4 -o. 

.07920 

■2535 

4-5 . 

.08158 

.2268 

5 -o. 

.08337 

.2051 

6.0. 

08583 

. 1721 

7 -o. 

.08739 

. 1481 

8.0. 

.08844 

.1299 

9-0 . 

.08918 

.1157 

10.0. 

.08972 

■ *043 

20.0. 

.09150 

.0524 

30.0. 

.09185 

•0350 

00 

0.09212 

0 


In § 2 we made an analysis of completely degenerate configura¬ 
tions. Each mass (less than M 3 ) has a certain uniquely determined 
radius. Thus, if the mass under consideration has a central density 
corresponding to y = y„, then the radius, R, is given by 


R = arji 



(i4i) 


where 77 r is the boundary of the corresponding function In 

terms of the unit of length, l (Eq. [136]), 


R _ £ rh l<t>(y»)] 
l y« £i(0») 


(142) 


These completely degenerate configurations correspond to 0 = 1. 
Hence, we know from (142) the point at which the curves of con¬ 
stant mass for M < M 3 must intersect the R- axis. Also, for any 
mass M we can calculate the value of IS in the wholly gaseous state. 
Let jSf be the value of ft for a wholly gaseous configuration which in 
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its completely degenerate state has a central density corresponding 
to y = y 0 . Then, according to equations (71) and (128), we have the 
relation 


960 1 — / 3 f \ T/a _ M_ _ fl(yo) 
it* j8t 4 ) M s „co, ’ 


(i 43 ) 


where, as in equation (72), 


Q(y„) = 


— Vi 


difi\ 


(i 44 ) 


Now the line through / 3 f parallel to the i?-axis will intersect the 
(. R 0 , 1 — / 3 ) curve at [i? 0 (M(y„)), 1 — jSfl- In the domain of de¬ 
generacy the continuation of the curve must in some way connect 
the point [R„(M(y 0 )), 1 — j 3 f] and the point R on the R- axis, where 


R 1 iJMy* (M))] 
i yo(M) ue 3 ) 


(145) 


From the numerical values for 0 , etc., for the ten different 
values of y„ given in Table 25, the corresponding values of R/l 
(according to [145]) and (Sf can be evaluated. The results are given 

TABLE 29 


1 /yl 

M/Mi 

1 - /st 

R/l 

0. 

1. 

0.07446 

O 

0.01. 

0.95733 

.06966 

0.07767 

0.02. 

0.Q24K) 

.06596 

O.10223 

0.0s. 

0.84709 

.05746 

O.14460 

0.1. 

0.75243 

.04732 

O.18657 

0.2. 

0.61589 

03358 

O.24168 

0-3 . 

0.51218 

.02414 

0.28434 

o -4 . 

0.42600 

.01718 

O.32320 

0.5 . 

0.35033 

.01187 

O.36222 

0.6. 

0.28137 

.00779 

0.40475 

0.8. 

0.15316 

.00236 

0.52453 

1.0. 

0 

0 

00 


in Table 29. We have thus fixed the “end-points” for the curves of 
constant mass for M ^ M 3 in the domain of degeneracy. The cor¬ 
responding pairs of points on the ( R „, 1 - 18) curve and the Z^-axis 
arc shown in Figure 34. 
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It is clear that the curve for M 3 must pass through the origin of 
our system of co-ordinates. Further, if ft is the value of /3 for M z 
in the wholly gaseous state, then, according to (143), 


960 1 — ft 
ir 4 ft 


(146) 


or 


1 - ft, = 0.07446 ; ft, = 0.92554. (147) 


c) The nature of the curves of constant mass for M > M 3 in the 
domain of degeneracy .—In (ft), above, the end-points for the curves 
of constant mass (for configurations with mass less than, or equal 
to, M 3 ) have been fixed. We further saw that the curve for M 3 must 
pass through the origin. The question now arises: What happens 
for configurations with 90 ? ^ M > M 3 ? The answer to this question 
can be given quite simply if (1 — jS) has the same value in the de¬ 
generate core as in the gaseous envelope. We have already shown 
(Eq. [119I) that the completely relativistic configuration has a mass 

M = (1 £ 0 £ ft) (148) 


and is of zero radius. Hence, the curves of constant mass for M> M 3 
must cross the (1 — ft axis at a point (1 — ft), say, such that 

M = . (149) 


Let us denote by ftf* the value of (3 in the wholly gaseous state. 
There is a simple relation between ft and ft'. Comparing (.143) and 
(149), wc derive that 


ft = 


/ft 4 y* 

V960 1 - ft/ 


(150) 


From (150) we see that | 3 * = 1, / 3 f = ft (Eq. [146]), is a solution; 
in other words, the appropriate curve for M 3 must pass through the 
origin which in fact it does. Again, ft = ft = ft is also a solution 
of (150); the appropriate curve for 9J? is therefore the full line 
through (1 — ft) parallel to the R- axis, as we should have expected. 

Table 30 gives a set of corresponding pairs of values for ft and 
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/ 3 f (see also Fig. 34, where the corresponding pairs of points are 
marked [1, 2, 3, 4] on the [i? 0 , 1 — /S] curve and the [1 — j8] axis). 

The results described above (in [ b ]) are true for the usual standard 
model. If we consider as an another limiting case configurations in 
which j 3 = 1 in the degenerate core and /3 ^ 1 in the gaseous enve¬ 
lope, then the discussion is similar but somewhat more complicated 
(cf. Chandrasekhar’s papers quoted in the Bibliographical Notes). 

TABLE 30 


1 -fit 

1 -0* 

Mm 

0.09212. 

0.09212 

1. 

.090. 

.08220 

0.9838 

.085. 

.05768 

0.9457 

. 080. 

■03143 

0.9075 

•075 . 

.00319 

0.8692 

0.07446. 

0 

0.8651 


A more detailed discussion of composite configurations would con¬ 
sist in describing the mathematical methods for handling them pre¬ 
cisely, i.e., by a consideration of the methods of fitting a solution of 
the Lane-Emden equation of index 3 to a solution of the differential 
equation for <j>. Such discussions, however, arc beyond the scope of 
the monograph. Reference may be made to the literature quoted in 
the Bibliographical Notes. 

7. Partially degenerate configurations.- -So far we have considered 
completely degenerate configurations and also stellar configurations 
with degenerate cores. For describing the degenerate state we have 
used the exact equation of state (allowing for relativistic effects) 
which should be valid if the degeneracy criterion is satisfied. In 
considering the composite configurations in § 6, we changed over 
from the perfect gas equation to the degenerate equation of state 
at a definite interface, the interface being defined in such a way that 
both the equations of state give the same numerical value for the 
pressure for the density and the temperature at the interface. We 
have seen that this approximation is quite good so long as we deal 
with configurations of not too small masses (in units of Af,). How¬ 
ever, for stars of small mass o. 1 M 3 ) the central density, even in the 
completely degenerate state, is not unduly high. Under these cir- 
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cumstances, we may expect that in actual stars (e.g., Kruger 60) the 
“transition zone” between the perfect gas region and the region of 
more or less complete degeneracy will be quite extensive. It is there¬ 
fore a matter of some importance to allow for these incipiently de¬ 
generate regions in a satisfactory way. 

We shall illustrate a method of approach to the problem just 
stated in one case, namely, that in which the configuration is so poor 
in hydrogen that we can put ju = p 0 = 2. Further, we shall assume 
that the star is of such small mass that relativistic effects can be neg¬ 
lected. Under these circumstances, the equation of state can be para¬ 
metrically expressed as follows (cf. Eqs. [262] and [263], x): 

/'gas = j } (2irm) 3 ' 2 (kT)s'*U 3 /2 , (151) 


p = | (air m)*/‘(kTy'Wl U l/3 , 


where U u stands for the integral 


U. = 


r co 

u v du 

\ C" + I ' 


(152) 


(153) 


We shall assume that I/,/., and U,/, are known functions of A, so that 
the parametric representation of the equation of state is in terms 
of A. 

We shall consider two classes of equilibrium configurations built 
on the equation of state (151) and (152) which allows for the transi¬ 
tion between p pT to p ^ p 5/l quite accurately. 

a) The isothermal gas sphere. In this case, T is assumed con¬ 
stant, and the equation of equilibrium, 


1 d fr 2 dp\ 
r 2 dr \p dr J 


~4tt6> , 


(154) 


on inserting for p and p according to (151) and (152), becomes 

7 Jr (tT7, iJ t) - (i <”"”>"■) W-WV.,. ■ (.ss) 
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Let 

where 


>■ = «£» 


_ / h? y/» 

“ \8nG(2Trmy' 3 (kTy'*(»Hy) 

Equation (154) now reduces to 


Now it is easily seen that 


JL n =_ 

dA u r(i 


_i_ f 

v + i)A 2 I 


u“e“du _ 1 


Equation (158) can therefore be simplified to the form 




If A <SC 1, we have (cf. Eq. [270], x) 


t/ u = A. 

(161) 

Hence, if we write 


A = e~* ; r = £ , 

(162) 

equation (160) transforms to 


I 1 (» 4 £) „ c -* 

I I 

(163) 


which is the isothermal equation of a classical perfect gas sphere 
(cf. § 22, iv). 

On the other hand, if A » 1, then (Eq. [266], x) 


V* = -V Oog A) 3 ' 2 ■ 

3"V 7T 


(164) 
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Hence, if we make the substitutions 


log a - e ; r - ( 3 4 ) * , 

(165) 

equation (160) reduces to 


Ilf?™) = _ eih 

e <n v dt) 

(166) 

which is the Lane-Emden equation of index n = 3/2. We thus see 
that, depending upon T, we obtain from (160) either the HasRiVal 
isothermal case (T —*• ») or the poly trope, n = 3/2 (T —> 0). A 
closer study of the differential equation (160) than has yet been 
made will make it possible to study how the change from the classical 
isothermal gas sphere to the polytrope n = 3/2 takes place as A 
increases from very near 0 to °°. The discussion of (160) may lead 
to results of cosmological importance. 

b) The standard model. —We shall next consider the standard 
model built on the equation of state, (151) and (152). Quite gen¬ 
erally, on the standard model, we have 

p - \ = rh \ T ' • 

Let 

(167) 

(), = ~ (2; (L = k< | . 

(168) 

Equations (151), (152), and (167) can now be written as 

= QiVtWUn, , 

(169) 

p = Q,(kry/^n u,„, 

and 

(170) 

II 

x“\ 

X 

(i?x) 

From (t6q) and (171), we obtain 


(kTy /j = Q^hUut . 

(172) 
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Substituting for kT according to (172) in (169) and (170), we obtain 

PP - p eaB - (173) 

and 

P =S QlQ2^H Ul/2U$/2 • ( 1 74) 

Substituting (173) and (174) in the equation of equilibrium (154), 
we find 


By (159) we can simplify (17s) somewhat into the form 

1 d ( r ,ij2/* d lo S A \ _ 3 vGPQiteQ'/KuHY rj tt 
?TrV U >'* ~ dT ~) -2- ■ 

Let 

r = a ? = ry) t ■ 


(17s) 


(176) 


(177) 


Equation (176) now reduces to 


f 4 H- 

If A « i, we have Z 7 „ = A, and (178) can be written as 



or, if 

6 = A ’/3 ; f = y/\ £ , 


(178) 


(179) 

(180) 


equation (179) reduces to the Lane-Emden equation of index n = 3, 
as would be expected. 

On the other hand, if A » i, then, according to equations (266) 
and (267) of chapter x, 


3VV 


iv; 0 ‘* A),/4 - (l8l) 


u„» = 


(log A)3/ 2 ; U ,/2 = 
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If we now put 

C°* A)‘" -*! <■»») 

equation (178) reduces to the Lane-Emden equation of index n = 
3/2. We thus see that a detailed study of (178), which has not as 
yet been made, should give insight into the structure of partially 
degenerate stars. The numerical discussion of the models (Eqs. 
[160] and [178]) cannot be very difficult; a one-parametric series of 
integrations would be sufficient. 
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CHAPTER XII 
STELLAR ENERGY 

In this chapter an attempt will be made to indicate some general 
trends in the current approach to the difficult problem concerning' 
the origin of stellar energy. This subject is as yet in an early stage 
of development and the present brief Account is intended primarily 
to indicate the directions in which the greatest progress is being, or 
is likely to be, made. This chapter, then, is on an entirely different 
level from the preceding ones, in which an attempt toward rigorous 
development has been made. 1 

i. The Helmholtz-Kelvin time scale.- We shall first examine the 
reason for postulating a source of stellar energy. To see this, let us 
consider gaseous configurations in which the radiation pressure can 
be neglected; the majority of the normal stars (sun, Capella, etc.) 
are in this category. Then, as we have shown from the virial theorem 
in chapter ii, § io, 

E= -(37-4)i/-^^yO, (x) 

where E , U , and U arc the total, the internal, and the potential 
energies, respectively. If the configuration contracts and if, as a re¬ 
sult of this, there is a change in the potential energy of amount dil, 
then (as was shown) a fraction (37 — 4 )/s(y — 1) of the energy 
] AS 21 “liberated” is radiated to the space outside, while the remaining 
fraction [1 — (37 — 4 )/$(y — 1)] is used in increasing the internal 
energy of the configuration. Hence, the amount of energy, — A E, 
which is radiated to the space outside, consequent to a decrease in 
the potential energy of amount | A121, is given by 

-A E= — \ An . (2) 

3(7 - 1) - 

1 This chapter was written in December, 1937, and consequently it has not been 
possible to include the more recent investigations of Gamow, Bcthe, and others (see 
the Bibliographical Notes at the end of the chapter). 
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Now the contraction hypothesis of the origin of stellar energy postu¬ 
lates that the energy radiated by a star is due to a slow secular 
contraction. (The contraction hypothesis is also referred to as the 
“Helmholtz-Kelvin hypothesis.”) Thus, if the potential energy 
alters by an amount AS 2 in time A t, then the luminosity L is given by 

r - AE - 37-4 dS2 / v 

A/ “ 3(7 - i) dt ' 


Now the contraction hypothesis allows an estimate to be made of 
the time during which the normal stars could have existed. To make 
this estimate, let us suppose that the configuration was initially in an 
infinitely extended state and that after a time t it has contracted to 
a radius R and a potential energy S 2 . Then by (3) we should have 


We can write 



37-4 

3(7 -1) 


12 . 



( 4 ) 


(S) 


where q is a numerical constant of order unity; if the configuration is 
a poly trope of index n, then (cf. Eq. [go], iv), 



We can re-write (4) in the form 


( 6 ) 


Lt 


37 ~ 4 CM 2 
q 3 ( 7 -i) R 9 


(?) 


where L is the mean luminosity during the time t. Equation (7) al¬ 
lows us to establish the time scale of Helmholtz and Kelvin. For 
the time during which a star with an observed luminosity L could 
have existed while radiating at its present rate is given by 


^H.K. 


37-4 GM 2 
q 3(7 - 1) LR 


(8) 
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If we assume y = 5/3, we find that the sun could have existed at its 
present rate of radiating energy to the space outside for a time 
not longer than 

hi. k. (sun) = 1.59 X io 7 X q years . (9) 

If we assume that the sun has a polytropic density distribution of 
index 3, then q = 1.5 and we have 

/h.k. (sun) = 2.4 X io 7 years . (10) 

In the same way we find that 

/h.k. (Capella) = 2.2 X 10 s years . (n) 

It should be pointed out that (io) and (n) are not exact figures, 
but it is clear that no reasonable adjustment of the parameters can 
extend the time scale for the sun, for instance, to more than io 8 
years. The order of the “age” of the sun thus derived on the Helm- 
holtz-Kelvin contraction hypothesis is found to conflict with other 
evidence which is essentially of a geological nature. Thus, the age of 
the terrestrial rocks as derived from the uranium-lead and helium- 
lead ratios of radioactive minerals is in the neighborhood of 1.6 X io 9 
years, and the sun must have existed in somewhat its present form 
for at least this length of time. Hence, the geological evidence com¬ 
pletely disproves the contraction hypothesis for the sun, and there¬ 
fore also for the normal stars. We are thus led to seek a different 
origin for the source of stellar energy. 

2. Transmutation of elements as the source of stellar energy .—There 
is also evidence in addition to that of a geological nature, which 
points to an age for the sun (and therefore for the majority of the 
normal stars) of at least 1 or 2 X io 9 years. Astronomical evidence, 
the discussion of which is beyond the scope of the present mono¬ 
graph, also points to a similar age (io 9 -io l ° years). It should, how¬ 
ever, be mentioned that this does not necessarily mean that every 
single stellar object that is observed must have existed for this length 
of time; it only means that some aspects of the stellar system (e.g., 
the rotation of the galaxy) could not have existed for a time much 
longer than io 10 years. 
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Now a source of stellar energy which will allow for most stars a 
time scale of the order of io 10 years is the transmutation of elements 
—a suggestion which appears to have been first seriously considered 
by Harkins, Perrin, Eddington, and, more recently, by Atkinson and 
Houtermans. As we have seen in chapter vii, hydrogen is abundant 
in stellar interiors; and as we shall see in §3, the probability of 
protons taking part in the transmutation processes is very much 
greater than for the nuclei of the higher atomic numbers. Conse¬ 
quently, most of the energy due to the transmutation processes will 
arise from the building-up of the elements of higher atomic numbers 
out of hydrogen. The mass of the hydrogen atom is 1.0081 in the 
scale 0 = i6 and it is seen that the energy available from the trans¬ 
mutation of a hydrogen atom is approximately 0.008 of its mass. 
In other words, the energy available from a gram of hydrogen is 

0.008 X c 2 = 7.2 X 10 18 ergs . (12) 

Now each gram of material from the sun liberates, on the average, 
2 ergs per second. Hence, the order of the length of time during 
which the sun (assumed to be initially a mass of pure hydrogen) can 
go on radiating at its present rate before all the available hydrogen 
is used up, is 

2 X 7.2 X 10 18 sec = 1.1 X io 11 years . (13) 

Thus, on the transmutation hypothesis, the maximum time scale for 
the sun is the “intermediate time scale.” If we consider the more 
luminous stars, the time scale permitted will be very much more 
limited; and unless we are willing to accept the hypothesis of the 
annihilation of matter (for which hypothesis there is at the present 
time no physical basis), we simply have to accept the much shorter 
time scale for these stars. In any case, we shall restrict ourselves to 
a consideration of the transmutation of the elements as the source 
of stellar energy. Further, we shall see (§§3 and 4) that, for the 
order of the temperatures found for the stellar interiors (chaps, vi 
and vii), transmutations by proton capture of the lighter elements 
can take place at nonequilibrium rates. What is meant by a process 
occurring at a “nonequilibrium rate” will be made more precise 
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presently—but it may be mentioned here that some investigators 
(Milne and Sterne) have considered the possibility of the transmu¬ 
tations occurring at equilibrium rates. We shall not, however, con¬ 
sider these theories, for, first, they require temperatures for the 
stellar interiors of an altogether different order io 9 degrees or 
more) from those for which we have any evidence; second (as 
Stromgren has pointed out), if transmutations occurring at equi¬ 
librium rates are to be regarded as the source of stellar energy, then 
the Russell-Vogt theorem will not be applicable; but, as we have 
seen (chap, vii), the observational material strongly suggests the 
validity of the theorem; third, one of the main reasons for the con¬ 
sideration of transmutations occurring at equilibrium rates arose 
from the belief that stellar configurations built on the alternative 
hypothesis (transmutations occurring at nonequilibrium rates) are 
unstable, for which belief, however, there does not appear to be at 
present any convincing reason. It is beyond the scope of the mono¬ 
graph to go into greater details on these questions, but reference 
may be made to a general discussion of these matters by Stromgren 
in a recent article. 2 

3. The transparency of potential harriers. The Gamow factor .—We 
have seen in § 2 that the most profitable approach to the problem 
of the origin of stellar energy at the present time is made by examin¬ 
ing the physical processes of the transmutation of the elements. For 
example, a process which we shall consider is the disintegration of 
lithium into two a-particles by the capture of a proton: 

\Li + \TI -> 2 \He . (14) 

The foregoing disintegration has of course been carried out in the 
laboratory in the first experiments of Cockroft and Walton. We shall 
presently see that transmutations of the kind (14) can—and do, in 
fact—occur under the physical conditions which we have derived 
for stellar interiors (chaps, vi and vii); we shall also sec that the 
“reaction” converse to (14), namely, 

2 iTle-+lLi+]II, (i S ) 

3 B. Stromgren, Erg. exakl . Nalurwiss 16, 466, IQ37-— especially §§ 14 and 18. 
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does not occur. We are thus led to consider the transmutations of 
elements occurring at nonequilibrium rates as the source of stellar 
energy. This is different from assuming that reactions (14) and (15) 
both occur at almost equal but slightly different rates, and that it is 
the slight difference between the reaction rates in the two senses 
that is responsible for the generation of stellar energy. This assump¬ 
tion will have to be made if it is supposed that the transmutations 
occur at equilibrium rates. However, for the reasons stated toward 
the end of § 2 we shall not consider this alternative hypothesis. 

If the transmutations occur at nonequilibrium rates, the problem 
which we have to consider is the evaluation of the probability of the 
penetration of potential barriers, which, on the basis of the classical 
mechanics, cannot be expected to happen. The physical situation 
can perhaps be understood by considering first the analogous prob¬ 
lem of the a-decay of radioactive bodies. 

Let us consider, for example, a uranium nucleus which is known 
to be a active. From the experiments of Rutherford on the scatter¬ 
ing of a-particles by the uranium nucleus it has been inferred that 
the Coulomb law of attraction between the uranium nucleus and 
the a-particle is valid up to a distance at least as small as 3 X io ~ 12 
cm; this means that we have 

o 7 p 2 

V(r) = - (r > 3 X 10-” cm) , (16) 

T 

where we have written V(r) to denote the potential energy between 
the two nuclei at the distance r. However, at much smaller distances 
we should expect deviations from the Coulomb law, since the 
stability of the uranium nucleus requires the existence of a “potential 
hole” at the center of the nucleus. The general nature of the func¬ 
tion V(r) must therefore be of the character shown in Figure 35, in 
which the dotted line represents the Coulomb potential and the 
solid line the actual potential. The inner part of the curve has been 
drawn arbitrarily, but for r > 3 X io“ 12 cm the scattering experi¬ 
ments have shown that there is no appreciable deviation from 
the Coulomb law. At the same time, the uranium nucleus, being a 
active, emits a-particles which are found to have an energy of 
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6.6 X io” 6 ergs. It is, consequently, difficult to understand, on the 
classical picture, how particles contained inside the potential hole 
can go through a potential barrier which is at least twice as high as 
their total energy. According to classical mechanics, particles with 
energy 6.6 X io” 6 ergs could originate only from a point at a dis¬ 
tance of 6 X io~ 12 cm from the center, where the Coulomb potential 



I«V.. 35. Potential energy of an a-partielc in the field of a uranium nucleus 


has the value 6.6 X to“ 6 ergs. Tn this region, however, there can 
be no question of the a-particle being stably bound to the rest of the 
uranium nucleus. We thus see that apparently particles inside the 
potential hole with energies much less than that corresponding to 
the top of the potential barrier can, so to say, tunnel through. That 
this paradox of the classical picture does not exist in the quantum 
theory was, as is well known, shown to be the case by Gamow and 
by Condon and Gurney. 

The possibility of a particle’s going through a potential barrier is 
connected with the wave nature of the wave functions ^ and the 
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interpretation of the square of the modulus of as the measure of 
the density of the probability of the particle being in a certain region. 
It is not true that the wave function vanishes in regions where the 
potential energy V(r) is greater than the total energy E , and where 
on the classical mechanics the particle will have a negative kinetic 
energy. Actually, the wave function, although it decreases ex¬ 
ponentially as we go out into the “‘forbidden region,” is yet finite at 
great distances, thus giving a finite probability that a particle may 
appear in such regions, and, in particular, penetrate the potential 
barrier. An analogy (due to Gamow) from optics will illustrate the 
kind of phenomenon we are dealing with here. If a beam of light is 
incident on the boundary between two media with an angle of inci¬ 
dence greater than the critical angle, then, according to the concepts 
of geometrical optics, we will have a total reflection of the incident 
beam—the presumption being that all the light will be reflected 
at the surface separating the two media and that no disturbance in 
the second medium occurs. However, when this same problem is 
treated by the methods of the wave theory of light, it is found 
that there is, in fact, a finite disturbance in the second medium as 
well, which is appreciable for a distance of the order of a few wave 
lengths of light and falls off exponentially as we go farther out in the 
second medium. This disturbance in the second medium (which is 
predicted on the wave theory of light, and verified by experiment) 
for angles of incidence greater than the critical angle has no inter¬ 
pretation in the language of geometrical optics. In exactly the 
same manner the passage from classical mechanics to quantum 
mechanics allows the possibility of particles penetrating potential 
barriers, a feature which would be impossible to interpret in the 
language of classical mechanics. 

For practical purposes it is sufficient to consider for the potential 
energy between two particles of charges Z,e and Z 2 e the form 


V ( r ) = Z,Zl62 

r 

iT * 

K 

A\ 

(17) 

11 

(i r < r *) . 

(18) 


and 
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V(r), considered as a function of r, is shown in Figure 36. The 
potential energy is maximum at r = r*, where it has the value 

1/ ZxZiG 1 f ^ 

Vb = —*-■ . (19) 

Vb is sometimes called the top of the potential barrier. The energy 
of the a-particles (Z 2 = 2) emitted by radioactive bodies is much less 
than the appropriate Vb • As we have already indicated, quantum 



Kid. 30. 'Fhc nuclear model for the calculation of the transparency factor 


mechanics allows us to calculate the probability of an a-particle 
initially inside r = r * being emitted. We can then evaluate the life¬ 
time of the radioactive nucleus. The calculation is a straightforward 
piece of analysis in quantum mechanics, and we shall not go into 
the details of the derivation (reference may be made to the litera¬ 
ture quoted in the Bibliographical Notes at the end of the chapter). 
The result of such calculations is to give, for the number of particles 
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emitted per second by a radioactive nucleus of charge (assumed 
to be at rest), the expression 

T 3 h 2 e~‘ G 


x' = V 2 


(f~- - e)'* ’ 


(20) 


where M 2 is the mass and E the energy of the emitted particle- - 
in the case of a-decay the emitted particle is, of course, an a-particle 
—and where the Gamow exponent, G, is given by 


G = 


( 2 M 2 y'* j'E ( ZiZ*e _ E y* dr 


h 


(21) 


In (21) the upper bound of the integral, r E , is defined in such a way 
that the integrand vanishes at r = r E . The integration of (21) is 
straightforward, and the result can be expressed in the form 


^ (2M 2 ) i/2 ZiZ 2 c~ ( ^ 

G =-- t^ttt g(*) , 


h 


E l,i 


(22) 


where 


E 


x = rj- ; g(x) = cos 1 x l/i — — .v) ,/j . (23) 

Vb 


From (22) wc see that G increases with increasing nuclear charge , 
decreasing energy of the emitted particle , and decreasing nuclear radius 
as defined by r*. That this should be so is intuitively obvious, since 
increasing Z v and decreasing E and r * imply that the particle will 
have to penetrate a higher and a broader potential barrier, which is 
naturally more difficult. Equation (20) can be interpreted by the 
statement that the “half-life 113 is given by 


^ _ lo g 2 
T 

Equation (24) can be alternatively expressed as 


(24) 


To 

w 


(25) 


3 The “half-life” is defined as the time during which half the number of particles are 
emitted. 
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where W, the transparency of the potential barrier, is given by 

W = ( 26 ) 

and r 0 is the lifetime without the potential barrier (r 0 ^3.3 X io“ 31 
sec. for radioactive nuclei); tZ 1 will be, classically speaking, the num¬ 
ber of times the a-particlc will hit the inner wall of the potential hole 
per unit time. Equation (25) can, therefore, be interpreted as fol¬ 
lows: W is the probability, per collision, for a particle to penetrate 
the potential barrier. 

The expression for the transparency of the potential barrier which 
we have just given is, in fact, quite general and is precisely what 
is needed to calculate the probability of a particle penetrating in¬ 
to the potential hole from outside—more precisely, W is the proba¬ 
bility, per collision, that a particle of charge Z 2 e and energy E will 
penetrate into another nucleus of charge Z,c, when the latter nucleus 
is assumed to be at rest. The modification of the transparency fac¬ 
tor, W, when both the particles are in motion is obvious; we then re¬ 
gard E as the total kinetic energy of the two nuclei in a system of 
reference in which the center of mass of the two particles is at rest; 
further M is to be regarded as the reduced mass of the system, 


M « 


A/.Af a 

My + M 2 ’ 


(27) 


where M x and M 2 arc the masses of the two nuclei considered. 
The Gamow exponent can therefore be written as 


G = 


(■ 


MyM 2 Y'ZyZS* ( 
My + MJ tlE'i* 


(28) 


For most stellar applications a simplification of W is possible. As an 
empirical fact, it is found that 

Vb ~ o. joZiZ a A^ A million electron volts . (29) 


If we remember that a million electron volts corresponds to a 
temperature of the order of io y degrees, it is clear that we can ap¬ 
proximate g(x), given by (23), by its value for x —> o. Since 




7r 
2 


o , 


as 


x 


(30) 
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we have 

( MM, \ h 

b VMz + M,) hE'/‘ ' 


C.sO 


Finally, the transparency is given by 


W - <r 2G . ( 

4. The penetration of nuclear barriers by charged particles with 
thermal velocities. —We shall now calculate the number of successful 
captures of a nucleus of charge Z 2 e by another nucleus of charge Z x e 
which occur in a system at temperature T and in which the distribu¬ 
tion of the velocities of the different particles is given by Maxwell’s 
law (chap. x). It should be mentioned here that each successful cap¬ 
ture does not necessarily imply a transmutation- it is possible that 
the captured particle may be re-emitted. We shall return to this 
question in § 5. 

Now, the number of collisions (per unit volume and per unit time) 
in which the total kinetic energy of the relative motion of the collid¬ 
ing particles lies in the range E and E + dE is given by 


2N 1 N 2 <t\ 2 

0 kry/ 2 


r 2t(m 1 + m 2 ) 

MM, 


L 


• >/ 


e-HM'EilE , 




where ir<rl, is the effective cross-section for the collisions and A', and 
N 2 are the numbers of nuclei per unit volume of the two sorts in the 
system. 

An approximate expression for <r I2 can be given. If we represent 
the colliding particles by plane Dc Broglie waves, then for “head- 
on” collisions the collision cross-section is approximately given bv 
the square of the De Broglie wave length which characterizes the 
incident particles in a system of reference in which the center of 
mass of the two particles is at rest. Thus, 


to-?. 


_ 7r/? a 

M‘v‘ — 2 ME 




where M is the reduced mass (cf. Eq. [27]), v is the relative velocity 
between the two particles, and E has the same meaning as in ec|ua- 

4 R* H. Fowler, Statistical Mechanics (2d ed., Cambridge), p. O65, Kq. (18(15). 
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tion (33). If we consider a non-head-on collision which is character¬ 
ized by a relative angular momentum, then to obtain the appropri¬ 
ate cross-section we must multiply (33') by a factor which is very 
small compared to unity. Hence, it is sufficient to restrict ourselves 
to head-on collisions only. 

Now the probability that a collision will result in the capture (and 
thus lead to the possibility of a transmutation) is given by the fac¬ 
tor W. Hence, according to (33) and (33'), the total number of pene¬ 
trations occurring in the system per unit time is given by 


N:NJl 2 

2Tc(kTy fi 


(34) 


II 

(35) 

*-{ 

\ m, + m J h(kryj ■ 

(36) 


Equation (34) can then be written as 


JLML ^ f" «■/- 

yry'* L . 1 c ' 


2 ir(kT) 


m,m 3 


To evaluate (37) we note that the exponential term in the integrand 
of the expression has a sharp maximum at 


— 1 + Q 3 y = 0 or y = Q 2 . (38) 

Since the exponential term falls off very steeply on cither side of 
y = Q*, we write 

y = « + Q 2 ' ( 39 ) 

and regard u as small, since the contribution to the integral arises 
essentially from the immediate neighborhood of y = Q\ We then 
find 

y + *Q'y-' h = 3(> 2 + J J + o(«>). ( 4 o) 
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We can therefore write for the integral in (37) 

•£ 


3 K 2 

e -sQ a | e \ Q 2 du . 
-Q 2 


(40 


The quantity Q 2 is generally quite large compared to unity, and we 
can write with sufficient accuracy 


2 e 


~ 3Q, j*e *&du= 2yJ? Qe-30 1 . ( 42 ) 


Hence, the number of encounters which result in successful captures 
that occur in the system per unit volume and per unit time is 
given by 

( 3 ir)^{kT)^ [ MM, J °' 


(43) 


(44) 


(44') 


Substituting for Q according to (36), we have 

gVyVf (m, + M,y* _ 

3 I/J (kT )*!3 { mm, ) e i- 

where we may notice that 

= , ( 2 . MiMa Y /J (*z,zsy* i 
3 V M. + mJ 

Inserting the numerical values of the atomic and other constants in 
(44) and (44'), we find that we can express the number of penetra ¬ 
tions, P(Z i; Z 2 ), per gram of each of the two sorts of nuclei in the 
following form: 

Log P(Z t ; Z,) = 39.480 + Log | (±+dty (Z,Z.Y'< | 

A 1 A 2 Z]Z\ \ T/ -* 1 850 X ro- ? 2 Lo<r '/’ ‘ ^45 1 

\ di + A 2 J 7 ’i /3 ~ . , » 

where A, and A 2 are the atomic weights of the nuclei of chaws Z 

^2 e f!r ly - SinCC ’ aCC ° rdin S t0 hypothesis concerning 
urn rates f transmutations occurring at noncquilihri- 

um rates are the fundamental physical processes, we have for the 
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contribution to the rate of generation of energy by the transmuta¬ 
tions of the kind we have been considering 

e(Z,Z 2 ) = constant X t X 3 p7^/3 C -con S tant WK/n 1 , ( 4 6) 

where X l and X 2 are the abundances with which the nuclei of the 
two sorts occur. Before discussing the important formula (46), we 
shall first make a few remarks on its derivation. We assumed that 
the distribution of the velocities of the nuclei involved is according 
to Maxwell’s law. As a criticism of this, it may be argued that 
transmutations generally lead to the emission of particles of very 

TABLE 31 


T (in Millions of Log P (t; 2) 

Degrees) (SeeEq [45 1 ) 

1 . 7-85 

2 . I3-27 

3 . 15-89 

4 . 17-54 

5 . 18.70 

10. 21.78 

20. 24.20 

30 . 25.35 

40. 26.07 


considerably higher energies than would correspond to the tempera¬ 
ture T. But this fact is not of great importance. These high energy 
particles which arc emitted during some types of transmutations con¬ 
sidered will be rapidly slowed down because of the very efficient 
stopping power of the stellar material. Thus, so long as we are not 
concerned with physical processes which are io~ 4 or io“ 5 times less 
frequent than those which are due to the particles with thermal 
energies, it is safe to assume a Maxwellian distribution of velocities 
for the nuclei taking part in the capture processes. 

Returning to (44), we see that, according to this formula, the 
penetration of protons into the lighter nuclei is easily possible under 
the conditions which we have derived for the stellar interiors. 
Table 31 illustrates the point. 

Another very important feature now becomes apparent. Trans¬ 
mutations by the capture of protons can occur only with elements of 
very low atomic number. Because of the occurrence of (ZJZJ) 1/3 in 
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the exponent in (46), the capture even of protons by the heavier 
nuclei becomes extremely unlikely. 

If we turn to a different aspect of the situation, it may be argued 
that the rate at which captures occur for T < 4 X io 6 is exceedingly 
slow. But this question can only be settled by actual integrations 
for stellar models with an underlying law for the energy generation 
of the type (46). Integrations for one such set of configurations has 
been made by Steensholt, who finds that the process considered 
here is quite sufficient as a source of stellar energy. Finally, atten¬ 
tion may be drawn to the extreme sensitiveness to temperature of 
the law (46); it is this circumstance which led to the belief, 5 to which 
we have referred at the end of § 2, that models built on the law (46) 
are likely to be unstable. 

5. Von W eizs&cker's theory .—We have seen that the penetration 
of protons through the potential barriers of the lighter nuclei occurs 
in stellar interiors and that they will also suffice—with an adequate 
supply of the lighter elements—as a source of stellar energy. As a 
typical example we may consider the capture of protons by the 
lithium nucleus. Now this capture does not lead to the formation of 
a nucleus of a higher atomic number—instead, we have a disintegra¬ 
tion process: 

Jli + ifl-atffc. (47 ) 6 

We shall consider presently other examples of captures which result 
in similar disintegration processes, but it follows that we shall have 
an increasing proportion of the lighter nuclei. It is thus clear quite 
at the outset that we have to distinguish carefully between syn¬ 
thesis processes and disintegration processes—the German words 
Aufbauprozesse and Abbauprozesse , which von Weizsacker has intro¬ 
duced, are very much more expressive. At this stage we should con¬ 
sider three possibilities: 

a) That the heavy elements like lead, thorium, and uranium arc 
now continually being formed in the stellar interiors and that all 

s Not confirmed by Cowlings investigation 94, 768, 1934) on the stability 

of such models. 

6 In writing equations representing nuclear reactions, we shall adopt the convention 
of prefixing the letter denoting the element on its upper left-hand comer by its atomic 
weight and on its lower left-hand comer by its atomic number. 
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the heavier elements now present have been synthesized in the 
stars during the past. 

b) That a great (or an appreciable) fraction of the heavy elements 
now present in the stars have been formed at some earlier stage, and 
that at the present time, though we have a further synthesis of these 
elements, they do not occur at a sufficient rate (or have occurred for 
a sufficient length of time) to account for the actual abundances of 
the different elements. 

c) That all the heavy elements now present in the stars have been 
formed at some earlier stage, and that at the present time we have 
only a further transformation of hydrogen (involving, principally, 
proton captures) into the lighter elements. 

These three possibilities cannot of course be sharply distinguished. 
The difference between them is mainly one of degree, and we can 
easily conceive of a variety of other “intermediate” possibilities. 
However, as a working hypothesis, the second and the third have 
the disadvantage of not being capable of being made quite definite 
at present; in any case, need for the other possibilities can be felt 
only by attempting to follow the full consequences of the first 
hypothesis. This is the procedure von Weizsacker has followed. 
The fundamental assumption, then, is the following: 

Apart from secondary effects of minor importance , the transmutation 
of elements is the entire cause of the presence of all elements in the stars; 
they are all being synthesized continually in the stars which are assumed 
to have started as pure masses of hydrogen; further , transmutations are 
the only source of stellar energy. 

The foregoing hypothesis, which we shall refer to as the “von Weiz¬ 
sacker hypothesis,” is made, it will be understood, entirely for the 
purpose of having a definite working basis, the partial failure or the 
complete success of which will indicate the necessity or otherwise of 
considering the other possibilities which we have mentioned. 

From the von Weizsacker hypothesis we can draw certain immedi¬ 
ate inferences. First, it is clear that the lighter elements are formed 
by processes involving proton captures. These processes will be the 
most important among those in which the transmutations are caused 
by the capture of charged particles because, as we have seen in 
chapter vii, hydrogen is abundant in stellar interiors, and also be- 
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cause the occurrence of {exp — ( Z\Z\/T*)\ in the formula giving 
the number of penetrations makes the capture even of a-particles 
very much less probable than the capture of protons. Second, the 
occurrence of ( Z\Z\/T) in in the exponential in (46) shows that even 
proton captures cannot be of any significance in the synthesis of 
the heavier nuclei. Von Weizsacker’s hypothesis therefore requires 
that some other physical process is fundamental for the synthesis 
of the heavier elements. Now the experiments of Fermi and others 
have shown that neutrons can be captured by the heaviest nuclei, so 
that it is plausible that this is the physical process responsible for 
the synthesis of the heavier elements in stellar interiors. We cannot, 
however, assume that there are free neutrons present in stellar in¬ 
teriors. The experiments of Fermi have again shown that the cross- 
sections for the capture of neutrons by the atomic nuclei are so large 
that, even if there were an appreciable amount of neutrons to start 
with, they would all have disappeared in a very short time. Wc 
thus infer that the only possibility consistent with von Weizsacker’s 
hypothesis is that there must be a source for a continuous supply of 
neutrons, and that the neutrons are formed as a by-product in such 
transmutations as do occur under the conditions of the stellar in¬ 
teriors. We shall now consider these questions in greater detail, fol¬ 
lowing von Weizsacker. 

(1) Transmutations due to proton captures. —As we have already 
seen, among the transmutations arising from the capture of charged 
particles, those due to the capture of protons by the light nuclei are 
by far the most important. We shall now consider more closely the 
transmutations that can thus occur. In doing so we must distin¬ 
guish between the synthesis and the disintegration processes. Now 
an empirically well-established rule which can be used for this pur¬ 
pose is the following. 

The capture of a proton by a light nucleus can lead to a synthesis of 
a nucleus of a higher atomic number if , and only if, a disintegration 
process is not possible from pure energy considerations. 

This rule can be understood by the use of the method of descrip¬ 
tion of nuclear phenomena introduced by Bohr: When a proton 
penetrates through the potential barrier into an atomic nucleus, 
we have first the formation of an intermediate nucleus which in gen- 
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eral will be in an excited state; this intermediate nucleus can follow 
one of three courses: it re-emits the captured proton, or it emits 
some other particle (generally an a-particle), 7 or, finally, it drops to 
the ground state with the emission of a 7-ray. If the first possibility 
occurs, we have a simple scattering phenomenon; if the second, a 
disintegration process; and if the third, a synthesis process. Now, 
since the lifetime of an excited nucleus with respect to 7-emission is 
long compared to the analogous “lifetime” r 0 (introduced in § 3, 
Eq. [25]), it is clear that (unless the potential barrier is very high and 
broad and the energy of excitation of the intermediate nucleus is 
distributed among the nuclear constituents) we shall, in most cases, 
have the emission of a particle (if it is at all possible) before there 
has been time enough for a 7-emission. In the case of the lighter 
nuclei the potential barrier can be penetrated without undue diffi¬ 
culty; and since the number of nuclear constituents is small, the 
energy of excitation of the nucleus is not distributed quickly among 
the other particles. We thus sec that for the lighter nuclei we have a 
pure energy criterion for distinguishing a disintegration from a 
synthesis process. Thus if we compare, for instance, two nuclei, one 
of which after the capture of a proton is able (from considerations 
of energy) to emit an a-particle and the other not, then in both 
cases a synthesis is a priori improbable. But while in the former case 
we almost always have a disintegration, in the latter case we will 
have the re-emission of the proton. In the second case, since the 
re-emission of the proton does not produce any elTective change, it is 
clear that the occasional synthesis which can occur is the only one 
that matters. Thus, while in the first case every successful penetra¬ 
tion of the nucleus by a proton will be quite invariably followed by 
a disintegration, in the second case we have a synthesis only in a 
small fraction of the total number of successful penetrations. Thus, 
in the latter case we shall have to multiply the expression (44) for 
the number of penetrations by another factor which gives the 
probability of a synthesis occurring. 

Now the probability for the occurrence of a transmutation with 
the emission of a 7-ray after the successful penetration of a particle 
is given by the ratio of the probability of the emission of a 7-ray 

1 If this is possible from energy considerations. 
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T 7 ^ io 14 sec -1 (for the order of energies involved) and the proper 
frequency h/Mr * 2 (^io 32 sec" 1 ) of the particle oscillating inside 
the nucleus. Hence, the factor by which we have to multiply (44) 
in order that we may obtain the number of transmutations is given 
by 



M t M a 
M t + M 2 



( 48 ) 


The total number of transmutations occurring in unit volume and 
in unit time is therefore given by 8 


AT Ar 2 4 /%^ h 2/3 (ZjZ 3 e 2 ) lf3 r * a T 7 
7Vl ^ 2 31/2 (kT ) 2/3 



( 49 ) 


Having thus settled as to when a synthesis (as distinguished from 
a disintegration) can occur, we shall next consider the stability of 
the nuclei synthesized by proton captures. We shall now have to dis¬ 
tinguish between stable nuclei and those which are |8 active; / 3 -decay 
of the unstable nucleus can consist either in the emission of electrons 
( 0 "-decay) or positrons (/ 3 + -decay). Remembering that, according 
to current views, the nuclear constituents are protons and neutrons, 
we shall have Z-protons and (A-Z) neutrons in a nucleus of charge 
Z and mass A. We shall now state the following rule: 

Stable nuclei are those in which the number of protons in the 
nucleus is equal to, or 1 less than the number of neutrons, according 
as the mass-number A is even or odd. All other nuclei are unstable; 
nuclei with an excess of protons being / 3 + active and those with an 
excess of neutrons being |8™ active. 

When some stable nuclei capture protons, they emit a-particles. 
Thus, 

\Li + lH 2 %lle , 1 

'lB + lH-+ine + *Pe, ( S o) 

>s N+lII -+ iHe + > lC . J 


8 See a paper by G. Gamow and E. Teller ( Phys . Rev., 53, 608, 1938) that has since 
appeared. Gamow and Teller have in addition considered “resonance penetrations” 
and indicate the importance of the consideration of such processes. 
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In the boron-proton reaction the final nucleus \Be (which is general¬ 
ly left in an excited state) disintegrates almost immediately into two 
a-particles. 9 It will be noted that in all the foregoing cases we have 
the formation of especially stable nuclei {\He, J lC ), in which the 
number of neutrons and protons are equal. It will be found that by 
proton captures we cannot have a further synthesis of elements 
“over” these nuclei. On the other hand, if the capture of a proton by 
a stable nucleus leads to an intermediate nucleus which, according to 
our energy criterion, cannot emit an a-particle, then we will have the 
synthesis of a nucleus of a higher atomic number which will be |8 + 
active. We shall, however, see in (2) below that these /S + active 
nuclei can be “stepping-stones” for the synthesis of still higher mem¬ 
bers of the periodic table. 

It follows from what we have said that by successive captures of 
protons we cannot (under stellar conditions) have the synthesis of 
nuclei heavier than, say, oxygen. This is so for two reasons, both of 
which work in the same direction. First, by successive proton 
captures we arc led (according to our stability criterion) to the syn¬ 
thesis of nuclei which will be more and more j8 + active. Second, the 
increasing nuclear charge will decrease exponentially the probability 
of a proton penetrating the nucleus (because of the factor {exp — 
constant [Z\Z\/T\ l, *\ in [44]). Since, for a further synthesis over 
a j8 + active nucleus, the proton will have to be captured before the 
j3+-decay, it is clear that we shall soon come to a stage where the life¬ 
time of the nucleus for |8 + - decay becomes less than the mean inter¬ 
val of time between two successive proton penetrations. This con¬ 
dition clearly sets an upper limit to the atomic number of the ele¬ 
ments beyond which a further synthesis by proton captures can¬ 
not be possible. The actual point in the periodic table where further 
synthesis by proton captures in elTect ceases will be, however, very 
much earlier, since a successful penetration does not (as we have 
seen) imply a successful synthesis. 

Summarizing, we can say that nuclear reactions involving proton 
captures result essentially in an accumulation of the lighter nuclei 
which (as we shall see in greater detail below) in turn act as 
catalysts in the production of further a-particles. This, then, is the 

9 See N. Feather, Nuclear Physics (Cambridge, En^hrrl, 1936), p. 191. 
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fundamental physical process which is effective as the source of 
stellar energy. 

(2) Nuclear transmutations by proton captures as an autocatalytic 
chain of cyclical reactions .—We shall now examine more closely the 
actual nuclear reactions involving proton captures. Because of the 
incomplete nature of our information concerning the masses of 
some of the lighter nuclei, the following discussion (due to von 
Weizsacker) should be regarded as partly tentative. However, the 
discussion discloses certain characteristic features which are likely 
to survive in the future discussions concerning stellar energy. 

The natural starting-point is clearly the consideration of nuclear 
reactions in which both protons and a-particles are involved. At 
this point we encounter a difficulty; laboratory investigations have 
so far failed to disclose the existence of a nucleus of mass 5. Von 
Weizsacker believed that the existence of \Li and \He could be con¬ 
jectured. However, according to Bethe, the more recent experi¬ 
ments on artificial disintegrations exclude more or less definitely 
the possibility of a nucleus of mass 5. 10 In spite of this, we shall out¬ 
line the nuclear reactions considered by von Weizsacker as illustra¬ 
tive of the nature of such discussions. 


Von Weizsacker considers two possibilities: 


| Li is active 

0 ) 

and 


\Li is stable. 

00 


Let us first consider case I. The course of the reactions to be de¬ 
scribed can be followed by referring to Figure 37. The first nuclear 
reaction is (/) \lle + \H = \Li , which by hypothesis is / 3 + active. 
We then have either (1.1) a / 3 + -decay of \Li, in which case we would 
have \Li = \Ee + j 3 + , or ( 1.2 ) a further capture of a proton by 
\Li before it decays; in the latter case we have \Li + \ II = JBc, and 
this nucleus (according to our stability criterion) must be strongly 
/ 3 " 1 " active. In case (1.1) the most probable reaction is ( r.u) 
ILIe + \II = \llc + ID. We sec that we have now completed a 
cycle. The a-particlc with which wc started has been recovered, and 

the whole cycle-.(/), (r.i), (1.11)—can now be repeated; the net 

10 See, however, reference 20 in the Bibliographical Notes (p. 486). 




Fig. 37.—The nuclear reactions involving proton captures as autocatalytic chains 
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result of each cycle is that a deuteron and a positron 11 have replaced 
two protons. The helium thus acts as a catalyst in this cyclical 
chain of reactions. We shall postpone consideration of the part 
which ID plays in further reactions and return to the case (1.2). 
Here we again have two possibilities: either (1.21) the / 3 f -decay of 
6 JBe takes place before a proton capture (resulting in the formation 
of the stable isotope \Li of lithium) or (1.22) a proton is captured 
by \Be before the |8 + -decay (in which case we have the synthesis of 
\B, which must be strongly / 3 + active). In case (1.21) the further 
capture of a proton by \Li will result in {1.211) %Li + \H = 
\Ee + \Ee. Again a cycle has been completed; the a-particlewith 
which the chain of reactions—(r), (1.2), ( 1.21 ), {1.211)- -started has 
been recovered, and the three protons which took part in the re¬ 
action chain have been replaced by \He and a positron. We shall 
consider the further reactions in which 3 a He is involved a little later; 
but, returning to case {1.22), we can assume that \B is so strongly 
/ 3 + active that we effectively have only one possibility, namely, 
(1.221) (the / 3 +-decay of \B to \Bc, which must also be j 3 + active). 
With \Be we again have the two possibilities: ( 1.2211) the / 3 + -dccay 
of \Bc to the stable \Li, and ( 1.2212 ) the capture of a proton by \Bc 
(before / 3 +-decay) to form the j8' f active \B. In the case (1.2211) the 
further capture of a proton will result in ( 1.22111 ), the disintegra¬ 
tion of \Li into two a-particles. At this point another cycle has 
been completed. We note, however, that at the end of this cycle 
we have two a-particles for every one with which the cycle—(/), 
(1.2), (1.22), (1.221 ), ( 1.2211 ), (1.22111)— started. In other words, 
the cycle which we have just considered can be called (in the lan¬ 
guage of chemistry) an “autocatalytic cycle,” since the net result 
of the cycle is to increase the amount of the catalytic agent (ille) 
present. In the case (1.2212) the / 3 + -decay of 8 S B will lead to the 
stable (or weakly a active) \Be. The latter, on capturing a proton, 
will form the /3 + active \B, which after its j 3 + -decay will result in 
the formation of the stable \Be. Finally, the most probable reac¬ 
tion, which would result on \Be capturing a proton, will be its dis¬ 
integration into two a-particles and a deuteron. Another auto- 

11 The positron would later combine with an electron and emit two 7-rays. 
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catalytic cycle has ended. It is important to notice that again we 
have the formation of deuterons. 

We have yet to consider the further reactions in which \He and 
\D are involved; but before doing so, we may note that if we con¬ 
sider case II (where \Li is assumed to be stable), the whole se¬ 
quence of the reaction chains is exactly the same as in case I, except 
that the first cycle—(i), (r.r), (/.//)—does not exist for case II. 
This results in one important difference between the two cases: 
if \Li is / 3 + active, we have the formation of deuterons at an early 
stage in the reaction chains, whereas they appear at a relatively later 
stage in the sequence of the reaction chains if \Li is a stable nucleus. 

We have considered the reaction chains among the lighter nuclei 
up to the synthesis of a stable isotope of beryllium mainly for the 
reason that, if \IA should be stable, then precisely at this point do we 
have the formation of deuterons; as we shall presently see, the 
production of deuterons is important in the further development of 
the von Weizsacker theory. There is, however, not much point in 
continuing the reaction chains to include formally the synthesis of 
the higher members of the periodic table, as we have already ex¬ 
plained (toward the end of [i], above). 

We shall now consider the reactions in which \Ilc and \D take 
part. If \IIe is active it would be transformed to \T. It can also 
capture a proton and synthesize what must certainly be strongly 
/ 3 + active, namely, \Li (which, after its j 3 L c i C cay, will result in the 
formation of illc). 

As for the deuterons, since the probability of the capture process, 

W + (A) 

(with \IIe following the chain of reactions already described), is 
probably very small, we must also consider dcuteron-deutcron re¬ 
actions: 


\D + \D = \llc + In 

(BI) 

\D + IT + [II. 

(BII) 


The reactions BI and BII are the most efficient artificial transmuta¬ 
tions that have so far been effected in the laboratory; we can esti- 
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mate the capture cross-section for BI and BII to be about 10 s times 
the capture cross-section for A. It is probable that, except in the 
earliest stages in the history of a star, deuterons are more than io“ s 
times as abundant as protons, so that the reactions BI and BII 
become more important than A. We thus see that in the reaction 
cycles going on among the lighter nuclei we have found a process 
which will serve as a source of neutrons, the need for which we have 
already explained in § 5. 

We thus see that the characteristic features of the nuclear reac¬ 
tions we have considered are (1) the nuclear reactions go in cycles; 
(2) in the cycles the a-particles play the part of catalytic agents, 
some cycles being even autocatalytic; (3) the reaction chains lead 
at some point to the production of deuterons; (4) the deuterons, if 
more than io~ s times as abundant as hydrogen, will serve as a source 
of neutrons. These are the essential points in von Weizsacker’s 
discussion. 

In order to simplify our discussion we shall, following von Weiz- 
sacker, consider the following model reaction chain: 


\II + ille = \Li , 

\Li = llle + P^ 

\IIe + \I 1 = \Ile + ID , 

and 

\D + \D = \Ile + In ; \D + \D = ]T + \II . 


(50 


(50 


IHc and *T again lead to the formation of a-particles. 

(3) Synthesis of the heavy elements by neutron capture- -Our dis¬ 
cussion in (2) has brought out clearly the inadequacy of transmuta¬ 
tions involving proton captures for the purpose of synthesizing the 
heavy nuclei. As we have seen, we must look for the synthesis of 
the heavier nuclei in transmutations involving neutron captures; for 
this purpose we need a continuous supply of neutrons. We have 
already shown that the reaction chains among the lighter nuclei do, 
in fact, include nuclear reactions (if the deuterons are more than 
io“ s as abundant as hydrogen) which will serve as a source of neu¬ 
trons. But before we can be sure that the neutrons do synthesize 
the heavy nuclei, we should make certain that the neutrons are, so 
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to say, not wasted by recombining with protons to form deuterons. 
The deuterons thus formed may again produce neutrons, but it is 
clear that for each such cycle there will be a reduction of the neu¬ 
trons by a factor of 4. However, there is no very great danger of 
this happening, for the capture of neutrons by atomic nuclei takes 
place by what is called a “quantum mechanical resonance”; if the 
incident neutron has an energy nearly equal to an energy level for 
the neutron inside the nucleus, then we have a kind of “resonance” 
which makes the transition probability for the neutron penetrating 
the nucleus especially large; further, the energy levels for the neu¬ 
trons inside the heavier nuclei lie very close together—it is this last 
circumstance which makes the capture of neutrons by the heavy 
nuclei relatively easy. However, the energy levels of the neutron 
inside a \D nucleus rapidly become spaced farther and farther apart; 
and (according to von Wcizsacker) in the energy range for the 
neutrons corresponding to thermal energies in stellar interiors there 
are very few resonance levels. This would make the capture cross- 
section for the neutron-proton reaction very small compared to what 
it is for the heavier nuclei. It thus seems safe to conclude that the 
neutrons produced in the deuteron-dcuteron reaction will be avail¬ 
able for the synthesis of the heavier elements. 

There is one further point which should be mentioned, namely, 
that the liberated neutrons will soon attain thermal energies cor¬ 
responding to the temperatures in the stellar interiors. The phenome¬ 
non we encounter here is essentially the same as that which has 
been found in laboratory experiments in which a block of paraffin 
slows down high-energy neutrons so quickly that they very soon 
attain the thermal energies corresponding to the room temperature; 
also stellar material with its abundance of hydrogen is, with respect 
to its stopping power of the neutrons, not very different from a 
paraffin block. To avoid misunderstanding, it should be stated that 
there is no contradiction here with our earlier remarks that the 
capture cross-section for the neutron-proton reaction is small com¬ 
pared to that for reactions with the other elements; for the probabil¬ 
ity of elastic scattering is more than one hundred times the cor¬ 
responding probability for the synthesis of a dcuteron. 

The synthesis of the heavy elements being thus made plausible, 
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we may note the physical factors which would govern such trans¬ 
mutations: (i) the rate at which the neutrons are liberated, and (2) 
the density of the resonance levels for the nucleus concerned in the 
energy range of the neutrons corresponding to the temperatures in 
stellar interiors. 
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We now come to what is perhaps a difficulty in the von Weiz- 
sacker theory in its present form. If we assume that all the heavy 
elements are synthesized at present in stellar interiors, we shall see 
that the rate at which neutrons should be captured by the heavier 
nuclei must be extremely rapid. Consider, for instance, the syn¬ 
thesis of the elements above lead and bismuth (see Fig. 38). In 
this region of the periodic table we have the elements of atomic 
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number 84 (the C'-products) which are extremely a active and 
which on a-disintegration result in the isotopes of lead. These C'- 
products have half-lives with respect to a-decay which are extremely 
short (the half-lives are noted in Fig. 38). Irf order, then, to synthe¬ 
size Th and U, it is clear that we must have neutron captures in 
such quick succession that we can go forward in the synthesis 
processes in spite of the decay which is taking place all the time. The 
synthesis will first continue along the sequence of the isotopes of 
bismuth (Z = 83, C-products). The most difficult “barrier” here is 
RaC , which is /3 active with a half-life of 20 minutes— RaC on j8- 
decay goes over into RaC', which in io“ 6 sec will go over into RaD 
(an isotope of lead) on a-disintegration. Further, the isotopes of 
bismuth with masses greater than RaC (i.e., greater than 214) must 
be all /3 active with much shorter lives than RaC . It is thus clear 
that RaC should capture four successive neutrons (all consecutively) 
before any / 3 -decay occurs, in order that the /8 active isotope of 
bismuth with mass 218 may, on its / 3 -decay, result in the synthesis 
of RaA , the lifetime of which for a-decay can be measured at least 
in minutes. We thus see that for the synthesis to go forward from 
lead it is necessary that the neutrons be captured at a very rapid 
rate; also, we cannot allow the mean interval between successive 
neutron captures to be less than, say, 1 minute. It is only then that 
we can have for instance the synthesis of uranium. Von Weizsacker 
points out that this need for a very rapid succession of neutron 
captures cannot be an exception, in so far as uranium and thorium 
are not much less abundant than lead. It should be mentioned, 
however, that for the synthesis of the “moderately” heavy elements 
we should very probably not need so rapid a reaction-rate. 

There are various problems suggested by the conclusions reached 
above. We shall consider some of them in (4) below, but we may 
note here that precisely the extreme a-activity of C'-products will al¬ 
low a more or less straightforward explanation of the relatively large 
abundance of lead. Indeed, proceeding on similar lines, von Weiz¬ 
sacker has examined the abundance of the different elements from 
the present point of view in some detail; he believes the possibility 
of the present scheme being sufficient (at least as a working basis) 
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for a complete understanding of the general (Z, abundance) rela¬ 
tion. 12 We shall not, however, go into these matters further here. 

(4) Astronomical implications—So far we have been concerned 
with general ideas; it now remains to examine the astronomical 
implications of the von Weizsacker theory which we have described. 
There are a great many details that remain to be worked out, but 
we shall consider only two definite consequences of the theory. 

i) The helium content of the stars —If we consider the model 

process (51) and (52), we see that the mass of helium that is formed 

at the end of each cycle is much greater than the mass of the neu¬ 
trons liberated. We can formally combine equations (5O and (52) 
and write 

2\R + \Ke = %Ue + \D, ( 5.0 

ID = JRn + jfff + rr + ;//|, (54) 

and 

JfSfle + ?r + 2 iff] = mie] • (S 5 ) 

Combining the foregoing, we have 

l proton —> | a-particle + \ neutron . ( 50) 

Thus, as the net result of a complete autocatalytic cycle correspond¬ 
ing to the model process, we have the liberation of one neutron for 
every two a-particles synthesized; in other words, tin* mass of 
helium synthesized is eight times the mass of the neutrons liberated. 
Now according to our discussion in (3) above, it is the neutrons 
which synthesize the heavier nuclei; we can therefore say quite 
roughly that the mass of all the elements (other than helium) 
synthesized will be equal to the mass of the neutrons liberated. We 
thus see that an immediate consequence of the theory is that the 
stars should contain a relatively high abundance 1 of helium; in¬ 
deed, according to the theory, we can expect helium to be as much 
as (at least) eight times as abundant as the “metals.” T his is an 
astronomical prediction which should be capable of verification. In 

ia Von Weizsacker has since abandoned this hope. Sec ihc UiUi.»i'r;iphi< ;d Notes 
(ref. 19) at the end of the chapter. 
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chapter vii, § 9, we have already referred to Stromgren’s investiga¬ 
tion of the helium content of the stars from the point of view of the 
mass-luminosity-radius relation. From the discussion (see especial¬ 
ly Table 16), Stromgren concludes that the hydrogen-helium- 
Russell mixture hypothesis is “compatible with the observed 
masses, luminosities, and radii of the stars.” This, then, can be re¬ 
garded as supporting von Weizsacker’s theory in a general way. 

ii) The role of convection currents .—According to the transmuta¬ 
tion hypothesis of the origin of stellar energy, the rate of generation 
of energy will be given by a law of the type (46). Now a law of this 
type implies such a sensitive dependence of e on T that we should 
expect the point-source model to be a suitable idealization for de¬ 
scribing the structure of stars. 

Since the nuclear transmutations among the lighter nuclei form 
an autocatalytic chain of reactions in which each cycle results in 
increasing the abundance of the lighter elements in some definite 
ratio, it is dear that the abundance of the lighter elements should 
increase exponentially with the number of cycles. If we consider 
the sun, the 10 s6 protons which it would contain if it were all hydro¬ 
gen would all be used up after about 200 cycles, which then is the 
upper limit to the number of cycles that could have occurred in the 
sun. Now in each cycle the neutrons liberated have a mass of j (see 
Eq. [56]), so that an average nucleus cannot have captured more 
than 50 neutrons. On the other hand, we have seen in (3), above, 
that for the synthesis of the heavy elements the neutrons should be 
captured at a very rapid rate- -in fact, about once a minute. It is 
thus clear that the effective mass of the star which can, at a given 
instant of time, take part in the nuclear reactions must be extremely 
small. We have, therefore, to postulate that there exist convection 
currents and that, further, they succeed in effecting a continuous 
interchange of matter between those regions in which the nuclear re¬ 
actions are taking place and the other parts of the star. There is, 
of course, no difficulty in admitting convection currents—indeed, 
from our discussion in chapter vi, § 2, it follows that in the point- 
source model the radiative gradient must necessarily become un¬ 
stable in the central regions. But if there is convection, then, we 
should expect the currents to produce a more or less uniform condi- 
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tion over an appreciable volume in the neighborhood of the center, 
and it is difficult to see how we can succeed in confining the regions in 
which the nuclear reactions are supposed to take place to an ex¬ 
tremely limited volume which the von Weizsacker theory in its 
present form requires. It will have to be borne in mind in this con¬ 
nection, that we do not yet have a satisfactory method of dealing 
with problems involving convection currents. It is not suggested 
that these difficulties cannot be overcome, but they are problems 
for future investigations. This is perhaps an unsatisfactory state in 
which to leave the subject, but the object of devoting this amount of 
space to the von Weizsacker theory is not because it is, as yet, a fully 
developed theory but because it introduces some ideas which are 
of general importance. There is still a variety of other problems 
(e.g., stability) that can be discussed in this connection, but they 
are all beyond the scope of this monograph. 
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pothesis made at the beginning of § 5 (p. 469). Von Weizsacker now proceeds 
on the basis of the alternative (c) mentioned on page 469. 
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Also, the possible nonexistence of an atomic nucleus of mass 5 requires the 
consideration of other types of nuclear reaction chains. Von Weizsacker (and 
also Bethe) now suggest the following chain of reactions in which carbon plays 
the role of a catalyst: 

X \C +\H = *N\ «N = + 

l lC+\H = 

x fN + \H = x gC + \Ee . 

Gamow has since come to the conclusion that the foregoing chain of nuclear 
reactions represents the fundamental physical processes which serve as the pri¬ 
mary source of stellar energy for the stars on the main series. 

A still later paper by Joliot and Zlotowski appears to establish experimen¬ 
tally the existence and stability of IHe. 

20. F. Joliot and I. Zlotowski, Jour. d. Phys. 9, 403, 1938 (December). 



APPENDIX I 

PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL CONSTANTS 

TABLE 32 


Number 

2.9978X10™ 

4.801 

Xio“ 10 

9.105 

X10- 18 

1.672 

X io -a < 

1.673 

Xio-»-i 

6.62 

X io ~ a 7 

1.379 

X io _l6 

8.24 

Xio' 

7-55 

X IO -I 5 

9 -Qi 

X10' 2 

1.231 

Xio>s 

6 .or 

X io aa 

0.82 

X ic s 

1 . c<)«8 

Xros 

(> .67 

X io~ H 

1.985 

X io« 

6.051 

X 1 o 10 

3 • 780 

X 1o>™ 

+4.63 


1 4109 

7.71 

Xio 8 

1 .142 

X IO-** 

( = 5 - 

75 ©) 


Velocity of light (cm/sec). . 

Electronic charge (e.s.u.). . 

Electronic mass (gm). w , c 

Mass of the proton (gm). ft 

Ma§s of the hydrogen atom. 

Planck’s constant (erg sec). h 

Holtzmann’s constant./» 

The gas constant. W'kfll 

The Stefan-Roltzmann constant_ a = /i$c*h* 

'Phc unrelativistic degenerate constant 

. .. . . , 20 W nkffti 

I he relativistic degenerate constant 

= its) ,a, Jl 

r 8 w IM* 

1 he constants of the equation / A = icmfo/^h* 
of slate of a degenerate gas 1 />V = 87 
The Rydberg constant for iniinile nuclear mass. . 

The constant of gravitation (dynes cm a /gm J ). C 

The mass of the sun (gm).O 

The radius of the sun (cm).. . A’Q 

The luminosity of the sun (erg/sec).A© 

The absolute bolomctric magnitude of the sun. 

The mean density of the sun. 

The unit of length (cm). l lfXv ~ (—\ </a ~L 

.. . . , \ttCj/ H 

I he limiting mass (gm) 


Logarithm 


10.4768 

10.6813 

£8.9593 

24 .2232 
£ 4.2235 
27.8209 
16.1396 
7.916I 

15-8779 

I2.996 


15.090 

22.779 
5 992 
5 0406 
8.8241 

83 2978 
10.8420 
33-5775 


0 1495 


8.887 


34058 
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APPENDIX II 

THE MASSES OF THE LIGHT ATOMS 


TABLE 33* 


Atom 

Massf 

Prob¬ 

able 

Error 

X10S 

Stability 

Atom 

Massf 

Prob¬ 

able 

Error 

X10S 

Stability 

e . 

0.00055 

O 


l \B . 

12.019 

TO 

f3~ active 




l \c . 

11.01526 

35 

/ 3 + active 

In. .. . 

1.OC897 

6 

( 3 ~" active 

l \c . 

12.00398 

10 

stable 

\H... 

1.00813 

2 

stable 

l ic . 

13.00761 

15 

stable 

w) .. 

2.01473 

2 

stable 

1C . 

14.00767 

12 

/ 3 ” active 

(T) \H... 

3.01705 

7 

stable 

l ]N. . .. 

13.01004 

13 

| 8 + active 

\He ... 

3.01707 

12 

stable! 

‘}N. ... 

14.00750 

8 

stable 

i He... 

4.00389 

7 

stable 

'* * * § N. ... 

15.00489 

20 

stable 

1 He... 

5-0137 

40 

active 

,6 .N. . .. 

16.on 

200 

active 

\He... 

6.0208 

50 

pr active 

1 0 . 

15.0078 

40 

/ 9 + active 

$U... 

6.01686 

20 

stable 

‘to . 

16.00000 

0 

stable 


7.01818 

18 

stable 

10 . 

17.00450 

7 

stable 

hi... 

8.025 

100 

active 

■io. 

.18.00369 

20 

stable 

*Be... 

8.00792 

28 

aactive(?) 

V . 

17.0076 

30 

j 9 H active 

IBe... 

9.01504 

25 

stable 

v. 

18.0056 

40 

j 8 f active 

‘“Be... 

10.01671 

30 

j 8 ” active 

"ip . 

19.00452 

17 

stable 

‘“B.... 

10.01631 

25 

stable 

v . 

20.007 

250 

active 

'IB.... 

11.01292 

17 

stable 






*Thc values given in this table are taken from a paper by H. Hcthc (AVi>. Mod. P/iys., g, ^7,^ 10.47). 

t To obtain the nuclear masses, the masses of the appropriate numbers of electronsshouhI lie subtracted 
from the values given. 

t This nucleus will probably absorb a free electron und go over into ■}//. 

§ More recent experiments by Joliot anti Zlolowski seem to indicate that !j Uc is stable. 
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APPENDIX III 1 


THE MASSES, LUMINOSITIES, AND RADII OF THE STARS 
DERIVED HYDROGEN CONTENTS; CENTRAL DEN¬ 
SITIES; AND CENTRAL TEMPERATURES 


TABLE 34 a* 


Visual Binaries 


Star 

Log M 

Log L 

Sun. 

0.00 

0.00 

77 Cas A. 

- .14 

— 0.09 

11. 

“ -33 

— 1.16 

Oi Kri C. 

- .70 

— 1. q6 

a Aur A. 

+ • f>2 

+ 2.08 

11. 

+ -52 

4 -i.go 

a CMa A. 

+ -37 

4 -1 ■ 50 

a CMi A. 

+ .17 

+o. 7 f> 

C UMaA. 

+ .41 

+ 1.48 

a Cen A. 

+ 04 

+0.10 

11. 

— .of) 

-0.43 

£ rioo a. 

— . Of) 

—0.32 

11. 

— .12 

—0.83 

j(" Her A. 

— .02 

H-o.50 

~ 3 CI 4 ;I 52 Al?. 

” -45 

— 1.40 

M Her I 1 C. 

- 35 

- 1*37 

70 Oph A. 

~ .03 

-0.38 

11. 

- ■ 13 

— 0. Xf) 

Kr. 60 A. 

—0.60 

— 1-77 


Log R 

ATot 

Log pc . 

1-0 

Log T c 

0.00 

—0.09 

—0.25 

-0.37 
4 - 1.20 
+0.82 
4-o. 25 
+0.23 

+0.28 

4-o.og 

— o.of) 

— O.Of) 

—0. 10 
4-0.29 

— 0. 1 2 

— O. IO 

— 0.03 

— O. if) 

— O. 29 

0.36 

0.25 

[0.34I 

1.88 

2.00 

[1.29] 

0.003 

.003 

[.ooi] 

7.29 

7.32 

[ 7 - 2 S] 

.30 

.30 

.36 

.31 

■ 45 

■ 3 ^ 
■ 43 l 

■ 301 
■ 4 «l 
. 12 

. 20 

[ • 3 ° 1 

1 .431 

1 ■ S°l 
|o.19I 

— 1.10 
—0.06 

1 ■ 5 ° 
i -37 

1 -45 

1.66 
2.00] 
1.98I 
2.07I 
0.99 

1.79 

1.85 

1 • 93 

2.22 
2.15 

0 —. -■ 

0000 0 000000 0000 

OOOO O — O O O O t- 1 O ~ OiOl 

6.71 

6 - 99 

7 - 39 
7.25 

734 

7.23 

[7-25 

7.27 

17-21 

7-13 

7.09 

7.10] 

724I 

7-25I 

7 -i 5 l 


• In those liiblcs L, ami R are expressed in the corresponding solar units. 

t These values were supplied by It. Ktronigrcii. Those given in f | brackets are for stars too dense for 
the theory of chap, vii to be applicable with reasonable certainty. 


1 The dnta used in chaps, vii, viii, and xi will be found, occasionally, to differ slightly 
from the values given in this Appendix. The values given here correspond to Kuiper’s 
final revision of the observational material and arc taken from Ap. J. t 88, 472, 1938. 
For the data for the stars of the llyadcs cluster see Table 15, p. 287. 
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TABLE m 

Spectroscopic Binaries* 


Star 

Log M 

Log L 

Log R 

Castor Ci . 

—0.201 

— 1.16 

—0.18 

C 3 . 

-0.247 

— 1.24 

—0.22 

Aur A. 

+0378 

+ 1.83 

+ 0.43 

B. 

+0.370 

+1.83 

+ 0-43 

jui Sco AB. 

+ 1.094 

+ 3-35 

+ 0.73 

V Pup AB. 

+ 1.265 

+3-86 

+0.83 

YCyg AB. 

+ 1.238 

+ 4 -Si 

+0.77 

Ao Cas A. 

+ 1634 

+ 5-97 

+ 1-36 

B. 

+1.582 

+S.S8 

+ 123 

29 CMaA. 

+ 1.66 

+S84 

+ 1.31 

B. 

+ I -53 

+ 5-39 

+ 1.1.I 


* The values of X 0 for 0 Aur A and B are (according to Strilmgren) 
0.37 and 0.25, respectively. The corresponding values of (i — 0) are 0.022 
and 0.033. The central temperature for both stars is about iy million 
degrees. 

For the other stars in this table the theory of chaps, vi and vii cannot 
be applied with reasonable certainty (cf. chap, viii, §§6 and 7). 


TABLE 34 c 
Trumpler’s Stars 


Star 

Log M 

Log L 

Log a: 

0 * 

NGC 2244, rs. 

1.76: 

5-49 

0.66 

3 

8. 

1-90 

4 -<) i ) 

0.86 

2 

NGC 2264, 60. 

2.18 

5 33 

0.82 

\ 

NGC 2362, 1 . 

2.47 

5 • 73 

1.28 

4 

NGC 6871, 2. 

2-35 

5 33 

1.18 

() 

5 . 

2.90 

5-01 

t. 22 

5 

NGC 7380, i..„ . 

I.S9 

4 -80 

0.96 

7 


* The order of reliability of the measured red shifts according to a private communica¬ 
tion from I)r. Trumpler. 


TABLE 34 rf 
White 1) wares 


Star 

Log M 

Log L 

Log R 

Sirius B. 

— 0.01 

-2.52 

-1.71 

0* Eri B. 

~ .35 

-2.25 

-‘■74 

Vtin Maancn No. 2.. . 

+0.53: 

- 3.85 

-2.05 


























APPENDIX IV 

TABLES OF THE WHITE-DWARF FUNCTIONS 


In the following tables (35-44) the solutions of the differential 
equation 


JL A. 



(1) 


for different values of i/y 2 0 and satisfying the boundary conditions 


0 = i, 


dcj> 

drj 


o 


(v = o) , (2) 


are given. In addition to the function 0 and its derivative 0', cer¬ 
tain other auxiliary functions are also tabulated. The quantities 
p/pu, Po/p(v) and —r) l 4> describe the physical structure of the com¬ 
pletely degenerate configurations (see chap, xi, Eq. [83]). 

Regarding the accuracy of the tables, it might be stated that 
errors exceeding three to four units in the last figures retained are 
not expected. The quantities 0 and 0' have been checked by differ¬ 
encing. These tables of the white-dwarf functions (computed by 
Chandrasekhar) are published here for the first time. 
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TABLE 35 


o, 


O. I 
O. 2 
0.3 
0.4 
0-5 
o.6 
o .7 
0.8 


1.2 

1.3 

1.4 
15 
1.6 


2-3 

2.4 

2 - 5 . 

2 . 6 . 

2.7. 

2 . 8 . 
2.9. 
3.0. 
3.1. 


3-3 

3-4 

35 

3-6 

37 

3-8 

3 -g 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

li 

tl 


4.9. 

5.0. 

5.1. 

5 - 2 . 
5 3 



0 

p/po 


PoMv) 



I 

I 

0 

I 

O 


0.998361 

0.995041 

0.032737 

1 .00299 

O. OOO33 


0.993472 

0.980348 

.064892 

1.01197 

0.00260 


0.985420 

0.956463 

.095910 

i.02704 

O.O0863 


0.974345 

0.924245 

■ 125284 

1.04832 

0.02005 


0.960433 

0.884805 

.152576 

1.07600 

0.03814 


0.943911 

0.839435 

.177433 

1.11032 

O.06388 


0.925036 

0.789525 

.199591 

1.15156 

0.09780 


0.904088 

0. 736480 
0.681653 

.218883 

1.20008 

0.14009 


0.881358 

.235231 

1.25626 

0.19054 


0.857140 

0.626289 

.248642 

1 -32055 

0.24864 


0.831725 

o. 57 i 479 

.259195 

1 •30347 

0.31363 


0.805392 

0.518140 

.267030 

1-47555 

0.38452 


0.778403 

0.751003 

0.723410 

0.695820 

0.467004 

0.418618 

0.373363 

.272331 

.275316 

.276221 

•275294 

156730 

1.66966 

1.78306 

I■90833 

0.46024 

0.53962 

0.62150 

0.70475 

0.78834 


0.331468 


0.668404 

0.641308 

0.293033 

.272780 

2.04629 


0.258055 

.268918 

2.19778 

0.87129 


0.614657 

0.588552 

0.226449 

.263932 

2.36370 

0.95280 


0.198070 

.258032 

2 ■54500 

1.0321 


0.563075 

0.172730 

.251407 

2.74267 

1.1087 


0.538289 

0.150216 

.244227 

.236642 

2.95774 

1.1821 


0.514343 

0.I302gg 

3 -19130 

1.2518 


0.490970 

0.112749 

.228782 

3.44446 

1 3178 


0.468492 

0.446821 

0.097337 

0.083844 

.220758 

.212666 

3.7x838 

4.01428 

I 3797 
1-4376 


0.425959 

0.072064 

.204582 

.196574 

4-33338 

1.49x4 


0.405902 

0.061804 

4.67O97 

1.5411 


0.386640 

0.052889 

.188692 

5 04634 

1•5860 


0.368158 

O.045157 

0.038463 

0.032080 

.180979 

5.44283 

I.6288 


0.350437 

.173467 

5.86781 

I.6670 


0.333457 

.166x81 

6.32268 

1.7017 


0.317193 

0.027690 

■ 159138 

6.80884 

1 •7330 


0.301621 

0.023392 

■ 152349 

732773 

i.7612 


0.286714 

0.019697 

.145824 

7-88079 

I 7863 


0.272447 

0.016524 

.139565 

8.46950 

t.8088 


0.258793 

0.013806 

.133572 

909532 

1.828O 


0.245724 

0.011480 

.127844 

975070 

1.8461 


0.233215 

0.009494 

■122375 

10.4642 

1.86 r 3 


0.221240 

0.007803 

.117160 

II.2101 

i.8746 


0.209775 

0.006366 

.112194 

II 9991 

r.88fto 


0.198794 

0.005149 

.107466 

I2.8324 

1 8957 


0.188274 

0.004121 

.102970 

13.7116 

i 9039 


0.178192 

0.003257 

.og86g6 

I4.6380 

1.9108 


0,168527 

0.002534 

.094636 

15.6130 

1.9164 


0.159258 

0.00x933 

.090781 

.087120 

16.6378 

r.9209 


0.150365 

0.001437 

177 X 37 

i 9245 


0.141828 

0.001033 

.083646 

18.8419 

1.9272 


0.133630 

0.000707 

.080350 

20.0235 

1.9292 


0.125752 

0.000450 

.077224 

21.2594 

x.9306 


0.118179 

0.000254 

.074258 

22.5505 

1 93 X .5 


0.110895 

0.000112 

.071447 

23.8874 

I 9319 


0.103885 

0.000023 

0.068782 

25.3006 

x.9321 


m = 5.3571 ■ 

=0.1; —= 1.9321, 

- 0.067325; po/p = 26.203. 
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TABLE 36 


A 


V 

0 

p/Po 

-0' 

Po/’piv) 


0. 

1 

I 

0 

1 

O 

0. I. 

0.998385 

0.995066 

0.032243 

I.OO297 

0.00032 

0.2. 

o. 99357 t 

0.980445 

.063915 

i.oijgi 

O.OO256 

0-3 . 

0.985640 

0.956674 

094473 

1.02691 

0.00850 

0-4 . 

0.974730 

0.924600 

.123419 

1.04808 

O.OI975 

0-5 . 

0.961024 

0.885322 

■150324 

1.07562 

0-03758 

0.6. 

0.944745 

0.84O L19 

.174838 

1.10977 

O.06294 

0.7. 

0.926145 

O .790366 

.196703 

1.15081 

O.O9638 

0.8. 

0 .905498 

0.737456 

•215751 

1.19910 

0.13808 

0.9. 

0.883091 

O.682736 

.231905 

1.25502 

O.18784 

1.0. 

-t 

Cl 

irj 

00 

0 

O.62744I 

.245168 

1.31903 

0.24517 

1. i. 

0.834151 

0.572660 

■ 255616 

1.39163 

O.3093O 

1.2. 

0,808180 

0.519309 

■ 263383 

1-47337 

O.37927 

13. 

0.781558 

O.46812I 

.268650 

I.56486 

O.45402 

i -4 . 

0.754526 

O.41965O 

.271626 

I.66676 

O-53239 

1-5 . 

0.72730 2 

O.374279 

.272546 

i .77979 

0.61323 

1.6. 

O.7OOO78 

0.332245 

.271650 

1.90471 

0.69542 

i .7 . 

O.673024 

O.293653 

.269 r 79 

2.04233 

0.77793 

1.8. 

O.646287 

O. 258507 

■ 265367 

2 .19353 

0.85979 

1 0. 

0.619988 

O.226726 

.260438 

2.35921 

0.94018 

2 O 

0 594229 

O I()8l7l 

.254596 

2.54037 

I 0184 

2.1. 

O .569093 

O.172658 

.248029 

2.73801 

I.0938 


0 .544642 

O .149976 

.240906 

2.95321 

I.1660 

2-3 . 

O.520925 

O. 129901 

.233374 

3.18708 

I■2345 

2.4. 

0.497977 

O.112204 

.225564 

3.44.081 

I.2992 

2.5. 

0.475818 

O.OQ6657 

■217585 

3.71560 

1-3599 

2.6. 

0.454462 

O.083043 

■ 209533 

4.01272 

1.4164 

2-7 . 

0.433911 

0.071155 

.201486 

433348 

1.4688 

2.8. 

0.414162 

O.06080 L 

■ 193509 

467923 

1.5171 

2.9. 

0.395206 

0.051804 

■ 185655 

5.05138 

1.5614 

3.0. 

0.377026 

0.0.14004 

.177965 

5.45134 

1.6017 

31. 

0.359606 

0.037255 

• 1 70474 

5.88061 

1.6383 

3-2 . 

0.342924 

0.031428 

■<63205 

6.34067 

1.6712 

3-3 . 

0326957 

O.O26406 

■ 156176 

6.83309 

1.7008 

3-4 . 

0.311680 

0.022086 

.149401 

7-35941 

1.7271 

35 . 

0.297068 

OO18379 

.142887 

7.92125 

1 • 7504 

3.6 . 

0.283094 

0.015203 

•<36638 

8.52020 

x.7708 

3-7 . 

0.269732 

0.012490 

■ <30655 

9.15788 

1.7887 

3-8 . 

0.256954 

O.OfOl78 

• <24935 

9.83594 

1.8041 

3-9 . 

0.244736 

0.0082 14 

.119476 

10.5560 

1.8172 

4.0 . 

0.233050 

0.00655r 

.114273 

11- 3<97 

1.8284 

4 -i. 

0.221873 

0.005151 

■ 109318 

12.1286 

1.8376 

4-2 . 

0.2 n 179 

0.003976 

.104604 

12.9842 

1.8452 

4-3 . 

0.200944 

0.002999 

. 100124 

13.8882 

1 8513 

44 . 

0.191146 

0.002192 

.095870 

14.8419 

1.8560 

4-5 . 

0.181763 

0.001535 

.091832 

15.8467 

T . 8596 

4-6 . 

0.172773 

0.001008 

,088002 

16.9038 

I .8621 

4-7 . 

0.164156 

0.000597 

.084372 

18.0143 

I .8638 

4 -«. 

0.155892 

0.000291 

.080934 

I 9 .i 79 < 

1.8647 

4-9 . 

0.147963 

0.000085 

0.077681 

20.3984 

I.8651 


vt = 4.9857 • 

<f>M = 0.14142 ; -7}l<f>'(rii) - 1.8652 , 
—1) 1=3 0.07504 ; Po/p = 21.486 . 
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TABLE 37 

i 

~z =0.05 


V 

* 

p/p 0 


Po/W 

v a< t > 1 

0. 

1 

I 

O 

I 

0 

0.1. 

0.998459 

0-995141 

0.030775 

I.OO293 

0.00031 

0.2. 

0.993863 

0.980742 

.061014 

I.OII73 

0.00244 

0-3 . 

0.986291 

0957315 

.090205 

I.02649 

0.00812 

o -4 . 

0.973873 

0.925680 

.II7878 

I -04735 

0.01886 

0.5. 

0.962780 

0.886897 

• 143628 

1.07447 

0.03591 

0.6. 

0.947222 

0.842203 

.167122 

I.I08lI 

0.06016 

0.7. 

0.929439 

0.792933 

.l88lll 

I •14854 

0.09217 

0.8. 

0.909689 

0 - 740447 

.206432 

I.196x3 

0.13212 

0.9. 

0.888244 

0.686059 

.222005 

1.25x25 

0.17982 

1.0. 

0.865380 

O.63O987 

■234825 

131437 

0.23483 

1.1. 

0.841369 

0.576309 

• 244958 

I.38600 

0.29640 

1.2. 

0.816474 

0522939 

.252524 

I.46670 

0.36363 

i -3 . 

0 .790944 

0 . 47 l 6 l 5 

.257687 

1-55709 

0.43540 

i -4 . 

0.765010 

0.4'22900 

.260643 

1.65785 

0.51086 

i-S. 

0.738882 

0.377196 

.261608 

x.76972 

0.58862 

1.6. 

0.712747 

0-334753 

.260809 

1.89348 

0.66767 

i -7 . 

0.686771 

0 . 2 Q 5699 

.258474 

2.03000 

0.74699 

1.8. 

0.661096 

0.260053 

•254825 

2.18019 

0.82563 

i -9 . 

0.635843 

0-227753 

.250074 

234504 

0.00277 

2.0. 

0.611m 

0.198673 

.244418 

2.52557 

0.97767 

2.X. 

0.586983 

0.172644 

.238040 

2.722QI 

1.0498 

2-2. 

0.563522 

0.149465 

. 23r ioo 

2 93823 

1.1185 

2-3 . 

0.540777 

0.128920 

• 223746 

3 -17276 

1. 1836 

2-4 . 

0.518783 

0.110786 

.216102 

3.42781 

I.2447 

2-5 . 

o. 4975<>3 

0.094840 

.208279 

3■70475 

I.3017 

2.6. 

0.477130 

0.080867 

.200369 

4.00503 

1 -3545 

2-7 . 

0.457489 

0.068663 

.192452 

433017 

1.4030 

2.8. 

0.438637 

0.058035 

• 184593 

4.68173 

1.4472 

2-9 . 

0.420567 

0.048807 

■ 176845 

5.06137 

1 4873 

3-0 . 

0.403263 

0.040817 

.169252 

5.47081 

1 5233 

31. 

0.386710 

0.033919 

.161847 

5.91181 

1 -5554 

3-2 . 

0.3708186 

0.027980 

•15465K 

6.38621 

1 5837 

3-3 . 

0.355770 

0.022884 

.147702 

6.89590 

1.6085 

3-4 . 

0.341338 

0.018525 

.140995 

7.44284 

1.6200 

3-5 . 

0.327563 

0.014812 

• 134548 

8.02889 

1 .(>482 

3.6 . 

0.314419 

0.0r1664 

.128363 

8.65616 

1.6636 

3-7 . 

0.301881 

0 .OOQOOQ 

.122446 

0-32659 

1.6763 

3-8 . 

0.289921 

0.006787 

.116794 

10.0421 

1.6865 

3-9 . 

0.278513 

0,004944 

. 111407 

10.8048 

1 6045 

4.0 . 

0.26763 r 

0.003435 

.106282 

1r.6162 

1.7005 

4 -i. 

0.257248 

0.002222 

.101414 

12.4782 

1 .704,s 

4-2 . 

0.247340 

0.001276 

.096798 

13-3920 

1•7075 

4-3 . 1 

0.237881 

O.OOO577 

.OQ 243O 

14- 3 S «8 

1.7090 

4-4 . 

0.228846 

0.000125 

0.088306 

15.3780 

I.7006 


rii = 4.4601 . 

<£(*?,) = 0.22361; = 1. 70Q6 , 

— — 0.08594 I Po/p — 16.018 . 
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TABLE 38 

i 


V 

0 

p/po 

“0' 

Po/?(»») 

-1f*0' 

0. 

1 

I 

O 

I 

O 

O.I. 

0.998579 

0.995270 

O.O28380 

I.OO285 

0.00028 

0.2. 

0.994340 

0.978615 

.056278 

I.OII42 

0.00225 

0-3 . 

0-987355 

0.958409 

•083235 

I.O2579 

0.00749 

o -4 . 

0-977739 

0.927526 

.108826 

I.04609 

O.OI741 

°s. 

0.965647 

0.889596 

.132683 

I.07250 

0.03317 

0.6. 

0.951270 

0.845787 

.154500 

I.IO526 

0.05562 

0.7. 

0-934823 

0.797368 

.174047 

I. 14465 

0.08528 

0.8. 

0 . 9 i 6 S 42 

0.745636 

. I9H66 

I.19102 

0.12235 

0.9. 

O.8Q6674 

0.691858 

.205776 

1.24478 

0.16668 

1.0. 

0. 87547 L 

0.637216 

.217861 

I.30636 

0.21786 

1.1. 

O.853184 

0.582768 

.227469 

1-37630 

0.27524 

1.2. 

O.83OO56 

0.529422 

• 234701 

1-45316 

0-33797 

i -3 . 

O.8063K) 

0.477922 

• 239694 

i-54358 

0.40508 

i -4 . 

0.782186 

0.428800 

.242621 

I.64226 

0-47554 

i -5 . 

o. 7 S 7 *S 7 

0.382631 

.243672 

1.75198 

0.54826 

1.6. 

0 • 733508 

0-339545 

■ 2 43050 

1-87356 

0.62221 

1 • 7 . 

0.709 296 

0.299748 

. 240960 

2.00792 

O.69637 

1.8. 

0■685358 

0.263292 

.237606 

2.15605 

O.76984 

1 0. 

0.661810 

0.230143 

.233182 

2.319OO 

0.84l7g 

2.0. 

0.938751 

0.200202 

.227874 

2.49792 

0.91149 

2.1. 

0.616260 

0.173321 

.221849 

2.69405 

0.97835 

2.2. 

0.594400 

0.1493-0 

. 215262 

2.90869 

I .0419 

2 ■ 3 . 

0.573221 

0. 127997 

.208252 

3 14327 

I.1017 

2-4 . 

0.552760 

0.109142 

.200940 

3-39929 

I- 1574 

2-5 . 

0533040 

0.092540 

.193432 

3.67836 

I.2090 

2.6. 

0.514077 

0.077982 

.185821 

3.98218 

I.2562 

2 ■ 7 . 

0.495*76 

0.065266 

.178184 

4.31257 

I.2990 

2.8. 

0.478458 

0.054204 

.170588 

4.67144 

1-3374 

29. 

0.461756 

0.044618 

. I63087 

5.06081 

1.3716 

3-0 . 

0.445816 

0.056346 

.155726 

5.48280 

1.4015 

3 -«. 

0.430604 

0.029240 

• 14*541 

5•93960 

1.4275 

3-2 . 

0.416101 

0.023167 

.141561 

6.43352 

1.4496 

3-3 . 

0.402285 

0.018008 

. 134801? 

6.96689 

1.4681 

3-4 . 

0.38913 1 

0.013658 

■'28301 

7 - 542 io 

1.4832 

3-5 . 

0.576616 

0.010023 

. 12 2050 

8.16154 

1 .4951 

3-6 . 

0.364712 

0.007026 

. I I6066 

8.82752 

1.5042 

3-7 . 

0-353394 

0.004598 

• 1 10355 

954224 

1.5x08 

3 -«. 

0.342632 

0.002687 

.104922 

10.3076 


3-9 . 

0.35 2400 

0.001258 

■099771 

Ji.1251 

1 .5175 

4-0 . 

0.322668 

0.000309 

0.094906 

31.9952 

i- 5 i 85 


T]l — 4 . O69O . 

= 0.31623; = i.5* 86 , 

= 0.09172; po/p - 12.626 . 
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STUDY OF STELLAR STRUCTURE 


TABLE 39 

I 


17 

0 

p/p 0 

- 0 ' 

Po/pfa) 

— i? J 0 ' 

0. 

1 

I 

0 

I 

O 

0 .1 . 

0.998809 

0 - 99554 ° 

0.023788 

I.OO269 

0.00024 

0.2. 

0.9952SS 

0.982302 

■047195 

I.01077 

O.OO189 

0-3 . 

0989395 

0.960704 

.069856 

1.02432 

O.OO629 

0-4 . 

0.981320 

0.931414 

.091432 

I.O4346 

O.OI463 

0-5 . 

0.971155 

0.895308 

.111625 

I.06837 

0.0279T 

0.6. 

0.959050 

0.853418 

. 130183 

I.09928 

0.04687 

0.7. 

0-945179 

0.806876 

.146911 

1•13647 

0.07199 

0.8. 

0.929733 

o -756857 

.161668 

I.18026 

0.10347 

0.9. 

0.912914 

0.704522 

.174371 

I.23107 

0.14124 

1.0. 

0.894929 

0.650977 

.184992 

I.28932 

0.18499 

1.1. 

0.875985 

0.597228 

•193549 

1 -35555 

0.23419 

1.2. 

0.856286 

0.544165 

.200106 

1-43033 

0.28815 

i -3 . 

0.836027 

0-492537 

.204759 

I- 5 I 430 

0.34604 

i -4 . 

0.815393 

0.442952 

.207635 

1.60821 

0.40696 

i-S. 

0-794554 

0.395876 

.208876 

1.71284 

0.46997 

1.6. 

0.773667 

0-351647 

.208641 

1.82908 

0 53412 

1-7 . 

0.752870 

0.310479 

.207094 

1-95792 

0.59850 

1.8. 

0.732286 

0.272487 

.204400 

2 .IOO4I 

0.66226 

1-9 . 

0.712023 

O.237696 

.200720 

. 2.25775 

0.72460 

2.0. 

0.692170 

0.206064 

.196210 

2.43I2I 

0.78484 

2.1. 

0.672804 

0.177493 

.191015 

2.62220 

0.84237 

2.2. 

0.653985 

0.151845 

.185270 

2.83225 

0.89671 

2-3 . 

0.635764 

0.128954 

.I79098 

3.06302 

0.94743 

2-4 . 

0.618176 

0.108637 

.172612 

3 - 3163 I 

0.9042.1 

2-5 . 

0.601249 

0.090703 

.165908 

3■59407 

1.0369 

2.6. 

0.584999 

0.074959 

.159074 

3.89842 

I 0753 

2-7 . 

0.569436 

0.061213 

.152185 

4.23160 

i 10C14 

2.8. 

o. 55456 i 

0.049284 

• 145308 

459603 

1 U 92 

2-9 . 

0.540372 

0.039000 

•138497 

4 99426 

1.1O4S 

3 -o. 

0.526858 

0.030199 

.131800 

5.42898 

1.1862 

3 -i. 

0.514007 

0.022735 

.125258 

5.90298 

1.2037 

3-2 . 

0.501800 

0.016478 

.118902 

6.41911 

1.2176 

3-3 . 

0.490219 

0.011313 

.112762 

6.98018 

1.2280 

3-4 . 

0.479240 

0.007143 

.106860 

7.58886 

1 2353 

3-5 . 

0.468838 

0.003897 

.101218 

8.24749 

1 2399 

3-6 . 

0.458987 

0.001540 

.095856 

8.95768 

1.2423 

3-7 . 

0.449657 

0.000143 

0.090796 

9.71958 

1 2430 


Vi = 3-7271. 

= 0.44721 ; -vWM = 1.2430 , 

-<£'(771) = 0.08948 ; Po/p = 9.9348 . 
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TABLE 40 


r °' 3 


V 

< f > 

P/Po 


Po/? 0 j) 

0. 




— 

0.1. 


0.995827 

0.983429 

0963r63 

0.935601 

O.9OI498 

0.861752 

0.817358 

O.769361 

0.718812 

0.666724 

O.614O46 

O.56163I 

0.510234 

0.460436 

0.412780 

0.367636 

0.325276 

0.285874 
0.249518 

0 

I 

0.2. 

0.996115 

0 ■ 01 9473 
■038655 
•057264 
.075038 

I.00262 

O.3. 

I.01007 

O.4. 

w ■ yy m A 3 

0.984690 
0.976341 

0.966384 
0.954954 
0.942199 
0.928281 
0.913362 
0.897612 
0.881194 
0.864269 

0.846990 
0.829500 
0.811932 

1.03256 

O.5. 

I.04066 

0.6. 

.091742 
.107178 
.121183 
•133637 
.144462 
■153622 
.161115 
. 166976 
. 171267 

I.06396 

0.7. 

I.09288 

0.8. 

1.12767 

0.9. 

I.16866 

1.0. 

I.21622 

1.1. 

1.27079 

1.2. 

I-33285 

1.3. 

1.40299 

1.4. 

I.48182 

1.5. 

.174074 

1-57007 

1.6. 

*75501 

I.66854 

1.7. 

■175664 

• 174689 

1.77812 

1.8. 

0.777028 

0.759894 

0 743085 
0.726671 
0.710710 
0.695248 

0.6803 2 2 

0.665958 
O.652177 
O.638988 
0.626398 
O.614404 

0.60300 r 
0.592178 
0.581920 
0.572210 

r.89980 

1.9. 

1 .172705 

• 1 69839 
.1662i7 
.161961 
■i57»85 

2.03467 

2.0. 

2.18395 

2.1. 

0.216226 

0.185952 

0.158610 
0.134074 

0. U2rg8 

O An 1 Q 

2.34898 

2.2. 

2.53124 

2.3. 

2.73236 

2.4. 

•*5 *004 
.146487 

2.95411 

2.5. 

3•19844 

2.6. 

U,U920I0 

0.07576.3 

.140750 
.134864 
.128898 
.122916 
. 116971 

3.46751 

2.7. 

3-76361 

2.8. 

O.OUOoOO 

0.047938 

0.036833 
0.027393 
0.019478 
0,012964 
0.007754 
0.003784 
o.ooro65 

4.08924 

2.9. 

4.44710 

3.0. 

4.84001 

3.1. 

.111111 

5.27096 

3.2. 

•105377 

.099806 

5-74302 

3.3. 

6.25917 

3.4. 

0.563026 

°-554.Hf> 

.094430 
.089278 
0.084376 

6.82226 

3.5. 

7.43466 


8.09790 


-W 


o 

o.oooig 
0.00155 
0.00515 
o.or2or 
0.02294 
0.03858 
0.05938 
0.08553 
0.11701 
0.15362 
0.19495 
o. 24044 
o.28944 

0.34119 

0.39488 
0.44970 
0.50485 
0.55956 
0.61312 
o.66487 
0.71425 
0.76078 
0.80405 
0.84376 
0.87969 
0.91168 
0.93967 
o.96366 
0.98372 
I.00000 
1.0127 
1.0220 
I.O283 
I .O32I 
I • O336 


Vx = 3 .5803 . 

= 0.54772 ; = 1.0337 , 

~*'M = 0.08064; p«/p = 8.6673 • 
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TABLE 41 

I 


V 

<t> 

p/p 0 

-<t>' 

Po/pW) 

— 17 * 0 ' 

0. 

1 

I 

0 

I 

O 

O.I. 

0.999226 

0.99613s 

O.OI5456 

1.00232 

0.00015 

0.2. 

0.996916 

0.984643 

.030698 

1.00932 

.00123 

0*3 . 

0.993101 

0.965821 

•045517 

1.02106 

.OO4IO 

0.4. 

0 987833 

0.940149 

.059720 

1.03763 

.00956 

0.5. 

0.981183 

0.908264 

.O7313O 

1.05920 

.OL828 

0.6. 

0.973239 

0.877289 

•085594 

1.08596 

.0308I 

0.7. 

0.964100 

0.829008 

.096985 

1.11815 

■04752 

0.8. 

0.953881 

0.783404 

.107204 

I.15607 

.06861 

0.9. 

0.942701 

0.735049 . 

.116184 

I.20006 

.0941I 

1.0. 

0.930687 

0.684858 

.123883 

I.25053 

.I2388 

X .1. 

0.917967 

0.633701 

.I30290 

I.30794 

■15765 

1.2. 

0.904671 

0.582382 

•I 354 I 7 

1.37282 

.19500 

1*3 . 

0.890925 

0.531620 

.139299 

1.44577 

.23542 

1.4. 

0.876851 

0.482036 

.141991 

1.52747 

.27830 

1.5. 

0.862565 

0-434155 

• 143562 

1.61867 

■32301 

1.6. 

0.848174 

0.388394 

.I44092 

I.72023 

.36888 

i -7 . 

O- 833778 

0.345077 

.143671 

I•83300 

.41521 

. 

0.819468 

0.304435 

■ H2695 

1.95832 

.46156 

i -9 . 

0.805324 

0.266616 

■ 140358 

2.00711 

. 50661) 

2.0. 

0.791418 

0.231699 

. 137660 

2.25075 

• 55064 

2.1. 

0.777811 

0.199698 

■134394 

2.42072 

.59268 

2.2. 

o -764555 

0.170579 

■ 130653 

2.60861 

■63236 

2-3 . 

0.751694 

0.144268 

.126523 

2.81621 

6603 1 

2-4 . 

0.739261 

0.120659 

.122085 

3 04547 

.70521 

2-5 . 

0.727284 

0.099625 

.117415 

320855 

• 73884 

2.6. 

0.715783 

0.081023 

.112581 

3-57778 

.76105 

2-7 . 

0.704772 

0.064704 

.IO7646 

3 88573 

■ 78474 

2.8. 

0.694256 

0.050515 

.102666 

4.22517 

.80490 

2-9 . 

0.684238 

0.038307 

.097690 

4.59888 

.8215S 

3-0 . 

0.674716 

0.027937 

.092766 

5.01002 

.83489 

3-1 . 

0.665682 

0.019274 

.087931 

5.46166 

■ 84502 

3*2 . 

0.657126 

0.012210 

.083223 

5.95681 

.85220 

3-3 . 

0.649032 

0.006662 

.078674 

6.49815 

85676 

3-4 . 

0.641384 

0.002610 

.074316 

7.08766 

8590*) 

3-5 .j 

0.634161 

0.000216 

O.070816 

7-72543 

O.85978 


VI = 3-5245 . 

<I>M = 0.63246 ; —yWiv 1) = 0.851)8 , 

= o.06922 ; p„/p = 7.8886 . 
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TABLE 42 

I 


V 

<t> 

p/p 0 

-0' 

Po/?(i?) 


0. 

0.1. 

1 

0.999411 

I 

0.996471 

0.985967 

0.968730 

O 

I 

O 

0.2. 

0.011760 

1.00212 

0.000118 

O.3. 

u,997053 
O.994747 
O.990730 
0.985650 

O.979571 

■023371 

I.OO851 

.000935 

.003122 

■007292 

•013976 

.023605 

.036491 

.052824 

.072665 

•095952 

.122506 

• 152045 
.184201 

•218533 

• 254550 
•291732 
•329538 
•367432 
.404898 

•441445 

.476626 
.510038 
• 54 i 335 
.570227 
•596485 

.619941 
.640487 
.658076 
.672721 
.684490 
•693513 
•699979 

• 704141 

■ 706344 
0.707033 

O.4. 

.034689 

I .01922 

0.5. 

0.945149 

•°45575 

* • 03434 

0.6. 

0-915750 

0.881163 

0.842106 

.055906 

1.05401 

0.7. 

■065570 

I.O7841 

0.8. 

u•972502 

.074472 

I.IO774 

0.0. 


0-799351 

o -753699 

.082538 

I.I4227 

1.0. 

0.946793 

.089710 

I.18232 

1.1. 

o -705949 
0.656883 
0.607237 
0.557680 
0.508825 

0.461:195 

•095952 

1.22822 

1.2. 

w. 930925 

O.926576 

0 - 9 I 5839 

0.904807 

0.893569 

0.882208 

0.870802 

0.859425 

0.848142 

0.837012 

0.826086 

0.815410 

O.805022 

O 704953 
0.785230 

O ' 7*7 cX*J t 

•101245 

I.28043 

1.3. 

■105587 

1 33938 

1.4. 

• 108995 

I.40563 

1.5. 

.111496 

1-47979 

1.6. 

•^3133 

i.56255 

1.7. 

0-415233 

0.371298 

0 .329672 

0.290560 

•113958 

1.65467 

1.8. 

.114027 

1.75701 

1. 9 . 

•113405 

1-87057 

2.0. 

.112160 

I .99641 

2. r. 

1 0.254100 
0.220367 

0.j 89387 

0.160974 

0 135569 

.110361 

2 •13573 

2 2 

.108078 

2.28989 

2.3. 

■ 105380 

2.46036 

2.4. 

■ 102332 

2.64881 

2. s. 

.098998 

2.85706 

2.6. 

0.112593 

■095438 

3.08713 

2.7. 

u • / 75 ‘V 1 

O.766892 

0.092107 

.01)1707 

3.34121 

2.8. 

0.073992 

0.058120 
0.044362 

.087858 

3.62172 

2.(). 

0-750105 

0.742303 

O 7i 4 Km j 

■ 083938 

3.93126 

3.0. 

■079991 

4.27261 

3.1. 

0-032590 

0.022685 

.076054 

4■64868 

3.2. 

O.727868 

1 **> 1 Q 

.072166 

5.06249 

3.3. 

0.014544 

0.008093 

.068357 

5.51695 

3.4. 

y - / « 1 -i 1 0 

0.71493L 

.064659 

6.01473 

3.5. 

0.0033 1 9 

.061102 

6-55774 


v • /wyy z 

O.000390 

0057717 

7-14658 


= 3 • 5330 . 

<I>M = 0.707,07; ~vWM = 0.70704 , 
- 4 - M = o. 056644 ; p„/p = 7 . „ 05 . 
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TABLE 43 



V 

0 

p/Po 


Po/j>W 

“> 7 a 0 # 

0. 

1 

I 

0 

I 

O 

0.1. 

0.9995788 

0.996843 

0.0084087 

1.00285 

O.OOO084 

0.2. 

0.9983198 

0.987436 

.0167381 

1.00761 

.OOO67O 

0-3 . 

0.9962374 

0.971967 

.0248708 

1.01719 

.002238 

0.4. 

0-9933549 

0.950741 

.0327264 

I.03070 

■OO5236 

o-S. 

0.9897042 

0.924171 

.0402225 

1.04826 

.OIOO56 

0.6. 

0.9853249 

0.892758 

.0472850 

I.07003 

.017023 

0-7 . 

0.9802638 

0.857079 

.0538498 

1.09618 

.O26386 

0.8. 

0-9745733 

0.817762 

.0598630 

I.12694 

■ 0383l2 

09. 

0.9683110 

0.775468 

.0652821 

I.16256 

.052878 

1.0. 

0.9615377 

0.730873 

.0700764 

I.20336 

.070076 

1.1. 

0.9543172 

0.684647 

.0742266 

I.24969 

.089814 

1.2. 

0.9467142 

0.637436 

.0777247 

1.30194 

.IIJ924 

i -3 . 

0.9387939 

0.589852 

.0805729 

1.36058 

.136168 

i -4 . 

0.9306209 

0.542460 

.0827830 

1.42612 

•62255 

i -5 . 

0.9222579 

0.495766 

•0843752 

I .40915 

.189844 

1.6. 

0.913765s 

0.450217 

■0853772 

158033 

.218566 

i .7 . 

0.9052010 

0.406193 

.0858223 

1.67039 

.248026 

1.8. 

0.8966183 

0.364011 

.0857490 

1.77016 

•277827 

1-9 . 

0.8880672 

0.323922 

.0851990 

1.88056 

•507568 

2.0. 

0.8795930 

0.286120 

.0842168 

2.00263 

.556867 

2.1. 

0.8712367 

0.250740 

.0828478 

2.13750 

•565550 

2.2. 

0.8630348 

0.217868 

.0811382 

2.28647 

• 502701) 

2-3 . 

0.8550189 

0.187543 

•0791338 

2.45095 

.418618 

2-4 . 

0.8472163 

0.159727 

.0768970 

2.63191 

.442927 

2 • s. 

0.8396500 

0.134514 

■074417s 

2.83292 

.465TOI) 

2.6. 

0.8323383 

0.111723 

.0717910 

3.05402 

•485307 

2-7 . 

0.8252960 

O.091316 

.0690381 

3 • 29795 

.503288 

2.8. 

0.8185337 

0.073204 

.0661952 

3.56698 

.518970 

2.9 . 

0.8120588 

O.057283 

.0632962 

386357 

532321 

30 . 

0.8058753 

O.O43447 

.0603729 

4 19033 

■543356 

3 -i. 

0.7999840 

O.O31593 

•0574542 

454997 

■552135 

3-2 . 

0. 7943884 

0.021622 

.0545666 

4-94529 

.558762 

3-3 . 

0.7890688 

O.OI3456 

■0517354 

5.37892 

■ 563398 

34 . 

0.7840336 

O.OO7051 

.0489844 

5.85315 

. 5662(10 

3-5 . 

0.7792685 

0.002445 

•0463373 

6.36951 

•567632 

3-6 . 

0.7747620 

0.000016 

0.0438166 

6.92839 

O.567863 


i?i = 3.6038 . 

<t>M = 0.774597 ; -v&'M - 0.56786 , 

“= 0.043724 ; po/p = 6.9504 . 
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TABLE 44 



V 

0 

P/Po 

-r 

Po// 50 l) 


0. 

1 

I 

0 


0 

0.1. 

0.9998510 

0.99777 

0.0029774 


0.000030 

0.2. 

0.9994053 

O. 99UO 

•0059309 

I.OO538 

.000237 

0-3 . 

0.9986664 

O.98008 

.0088370 


.000795 

o -4 . 

0.9976402 

O.96485 

.0116730 


.001868 

0-5 . 

0.9963340 

0•94563 

.0144170 


.003604 

0.6. 

0.9947606 

O.92265 

.OT 70489 


.006138 

0.7. 

0.9929295 

O.89620 

.0195501 

I.06751 

.009580 

0.8. 

0.9908555 

0.86662 

.0219039 

I.08891 

.014018 

o -9 . 

0.9885541 

0-83425 

.0240960 

I.II358 

.019518 

1.0. 

0.9860421 

0-79947 

.0261144 

1.14168 

.026114 

1.1. 

0-9833374 

0.76268 

.O27949O 

1.17341 

.033818 

1.2. 

0.9804587 

0.72427 

.O295923 

I.20900 

.0426x3 

1.3. 

0.0774254 

O.68465 

.0310398 

I.24867 

•052457 

1.4. 

0.9742574 

0.644i8 

.0322885 

I.29272 

.063285 

i -5 . 

0.9709744 

0.60326 

■0333382 

1.34144 

.075011 

1.6. 

0.9675963 

0.56224 

.0341907 

1 ■ 395 2 ° 

.087528 

i -7 . 

0.9641427 

0.52146 

.O3484Q8 

1-45436 

.100716 

1.8. 

0.9606326 

0.48121 

■ 0353 2 10 

I- 5 IQ 37 

.114440 

!■<). 

0.9570845 

0.44178 

.O356114 

I .59070 

.128557 

2.0. 

0.9535161 

0.40341 

.0357296 

1.66888 

.142918 

2.1. 

0.9490440 

0.36632 

■0356854 

1•75450 

.157373 

2.2. 

0.9463841 

0 

0 

d 

■O35489I 

1.84821 

.171767 

2-3 . 

0.9428509 

0.29669 

■0351524 

1.95073 

.185956 

2-4 . 

0.9393579 

0.26442 

.0346870 

2.06285 

■199797 

2.5 . 

0.9359174 

023398 

■0341053 

2.18546 

.213158 

2.6. 

0.9325403 

0.20543 

.0334198 

2.31949 

.225918 

2-7 . 

0.9202364 

0.17882 

.0326428 

2.46604 

.237966 

2.8. 

0.9260144 

0.15417 

.0317867 

2.62625 

.249208 

2.0. 

0.9228814 

0.13147 

.0308637 

2.80139 

■259564 

3 °. 

O.QIO8435 

0.11071 

.O298853 

2.99287 

.268968 

3.1 . 

O.0169058 

0.091856 

.0288630 

3.20217 

.277373 

3-2 . 

0.OT40720 

0.074869 

.0278077 

343090 

.284751 

3-3 . 

0.9113450 

0,059699 

.0267297 

3.68081 

.291086 

3-4 . 

0.0087265 

0.046289 

.0256389 

3-95370 

.296386 

3-3 . 

0.0062173 

0.034584 

■0245445 

4.25146 

.300670 

3-6 . 

0.9038174 

0.024533 

■0234553 

4-57599 

.303981 

3-7 . 

0.9015258 

0.016094 

.0223709 

4.92910 

.306381 

3-8 . 

0.8903407 

0.009251 

.0213264 

5-31239 

.307955 

3-9 . 

0.8972595 

0.004042 

.0203034 

5.72690 

.308815 

4-0 . 

0.8952787 

0.000665 

O.OI93196 

6.17285 

0.309114 


Vi = 4.0446 . 

= 0.894427 ; —nWM = 0.30912 , 

— 4 >'M = 0.018896 ; p 0 /p =s 6.3814 • 
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quasi-statical, 16 

Adiabatic exponents for matter and radi¬ 
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table of, 5Q 

Adiabatic inclosures, 12 
Alpha decay 
theory of, 460 
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Anderson, W., 409, 422, 451 
Atkinson, R. d’E., 456, 485 
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Beer, A., 314, 321 
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357 
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Caratheodory’s theorem, 23 
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307 

systematic variation in H.R. diagram, 
3157320 

tables for the evaluation of, 302-4 
Central pressure 
minimum of, 65, 72 
in stars, 230, 232, 354 
Chandrasekhar, S., 72, 75, 82-83, 96, 182, 
219, 248, 292, 314', 321, 328, 356, 
397, 409, 41 1, 415, 422, 426, 446, 
45i, 49i 
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of, 286 

Companion of Sirius, 412, 414 
Composite configurations, 170, 438 
Condon, E. U., 459 
Contraction hypothesis, 454 
Convection currents, 85, 225, 483 
Convective equilibrium, 84 
Cosmogenetic changes, 48 
Cowling, T. G., 227, 248, 332, 333, 356, 
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Darwin, C. G., 409 
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criterion for, 393 
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43 1 
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427-30 
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equation of state of, 360-61 
general treatment, 388 
internal energy of, 360-61 
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Dirac, P. A. M., 363, 366, 409-10 
Dirac equation, 363, 432 
solution of, 364 
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criterion for, 470 
Domain of degeneracy, 440, 442 
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442 , 445 
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ent in, 85 
Eddies, 225 
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248, 278 ff., 291,321, 410, 456, 485 
Eddington's quartic equation, 229, 243, 
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Einstein coefficients, 189, 191, 204 
Einstein-Bose distribution, 382, 384 
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general formulae for, 382, 385, 387 
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specific heat of, 394 
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176, 180-81, 248 
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48 
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Equation of transfer, 198, 206 
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methods of solution of, 173 
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Fermi, E., 409, 411, 470 
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216 ff. 
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asymptotic behavior of, 164, 167 
oscillatory character about the singular 
solution, 166 

Isothermal gas sphere, 155, 447 

Jeans, J. H., 52, 295, 321, .356 
Joliot, F., 486, 488 
Joule-Kelvin experiment, 30 
Juttner, F., 387, 394 - 95 , 410 

Keenan, F. C., 350 
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Kelvin’s transformation, 89, 157 
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singular solution of, 89 
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Nondegenerate electron gas, 394 
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specific heat of, 397-98 
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model chain of, 478 
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stability criterion for, 472 
Nucleus of mass 5, 474, 480 
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